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creating and perfecting the Liberty 

Motor, designing army transports and 
directing their manufacture, America’s auto- 
motive engineers have played a great part in 
the winning of the war. 


Cy creat loyally of their technical skill, 


Out of this experience they have drawn lessons 
that are to have a powerful influence on the 
Post-War Car. 


Due to the existing shortage, manufacturers 
of motor cars are required on the briefest notice 
to meet what promises to be an unexampled 
demand. 


Not only will this demand be met, but assur- 
ance is given that many improvements of greatest 
significance are reserved for the Post-War Car. 


Lighter construction and elimina- 
tion of great bulk. 


Additional endurance and service- 
ability; longer life. 


Extreme simplicity in mechanical 
construction, together with more 
automatic operation. 


Greater economy in upkeep and 
operating costs. 


More extensive use of anti-friction 
bearings, with consequent longer 
life. 


THE POST-WAR CAR 


Lighter construction, without sacrifice in 
strength or durability, is an important Post-War 
feature. Less weight means less upkeep, in- 
cluding gasoline consumption, wear and tear, 
and tire costs. 


The trend in automotive construction has been 
from the beginning toward more automatic, 
more carefree performance. Even closer appli- 
cation of this principle is seen in the Post-War 
Car—self-acting and self-regulating, more inde- 
pendent than ever of adjustment and attention. 


The possibilities of trouble are reduced by 
reducing the number of parts that can give 
trouble. 


Lighter and more economical—simpler and 
more automatic—stronger and more serviceable 
—the Post-War Car strikes a balance of maxi- 
mum performance with minimum care and 
cost. 


The trend is toward more automatic perform- 
ance, and therefore toward more carefree bear- 
ings—Hyatt Roller Bearings. Hyatt Bearings 
automatically distribute the load; absorb shocks 
and strains, and prolong the life of the car. 
Self-oiling —self-cleaning—never needing adjust- 
ment, these bearings take care of themselves. 


Hyatt—the bearing for the Post-War Car! 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. Motor Bearings Division, Detroit, Michigan 


Tractor Bearings Division, Chicago, Illinois 





Industrial Bearings Division, New York, N. Y. 
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Ingersoll Reliance is the master 
product of the world’s largest organiza- 
tion of watch makers. 

It is a thin 7-jewel, 16 size standard 
bridge model, with double roller lever 
escapement and safety barrel. 

Twenty distinct and recent improvements 
have produced a close timer, sturdy of move- 
ment and capable of a lifetime of reliable 



































Master Seven Jewel Watch 


movement goes twice under three timing 
“position” tests. 

As a symbol of personal taste, the Ingersoll 
Reliance bespeaks refinement. Its slim, grace- 
ful case, its beautifully designed dial, and its 
artistry of finish satisfy the most critical. 

As a watch investment, the Ingersoll Reliance 
stands alone. You will find it the best flat, 
7-jewelled “Made in U.S.A.” watch you can 
buy at the price. 


In solid nickel case the Ingersoll Reliance sells 


























service. . 
: ; . for $5.50. In Canada $6.00. In 10 year gold- g 
So carefully is the Reliance made that every filled case the Reliance sells for $8.50. In 
part averages nine inspections and each Canada $9.00. At good dealers everywhere. ¢ 
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VORY Soap is essential. Its users hardly could do without 


it and nothing can take its place. 


Once you experience the pleasure of bathing with its mild, 
white, bubbling lather, once you know the delightful feeling 
of cool cleanliness that follows its use, Ivory Soap alone will 


satisfy you for toilet and bath. 





IVORY SOAP... ..[ IRL... . 994% PURE 


cence 


Factories at luorydale, Ohio; Port lvory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 
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AINGELS 


Am Inquiry Into How Americans Can Get on With Germans 
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kitchens, from _ Red Cross to our back parlors, 
where we shall sit at last praising God and purring 
sweetly about va Germans and about the wert a 


ROM what Americans have learned of German 
human nature so far we are apparently supposed \ 


to deal with Germans in layers, 
: l am against purring 


First LAY ER . Dummy Chanee llor I am especially against praising God — just yet 

rT ( oy" LAYER . a een This nation has the grim serious business on it 
2 SR r » acy . } 

Fouate LAYS _— People bes hands just now of finding out what God would do 

"OUR 4 aR nmy reopile . 

; : with the Germans, and then, as near :¢ “ ble 

FirtH LAYER Bottom, or Real People e Germans, and then, as near as possible, 


doing it. 
In the dining room of my hotel the other day I 


came ona shy, gentle soul I had known but had not 


Nothing that America or any other nation pro- 
poses in the way of guaranties, in the way of getting ; 
hold of something in German human nature that esi seen for years. ‘‘What do you think we ought to 

will hold, is going to come to anything until we ‘ do in the way of making terms with the 
Germans?" I said 


strike bottom with the Germans. : ‘ 
I am not proposing to se sale anything in By Gera Id Stam ley Lee He looked at me a little doubtfully a sec 


this very short article, but I should like to ond. “‘I don’t quite like to tell people just how 


ask three questions in time if possible to get DECORATIONS ar etsanee neeae I feel about settling up forthis war with the Ger- 
a line of action on them. mans. Probably you'd call me bloodthirsty.” 
The first question is: In that huge muck of German human nature in which the world “Got called bloodthirsty myself the other day —and by a colonel,”’ I said. 
has been trying to get a foothold, in which for four boundless years the world has been I said this a little boastfully, I am afraid. 
sinking millions of dead men, cities, cathedrals, billions of dollars—is there any bottom? When I said this the face of the shy, gentle soul lighted up and we sat down at the 
If there is a bottom in dealing with German human nature, how can we save forty same table for breakfast and compared our bloodthirstiness over some soft-boiled egg 
nations from being fooled over and over again with false bottoms, and strike down to the When I came up to my room I began writing this 
real one quickest? **Why is it,”” I asked myself —‘‘ why is it that nearly all the men I knew four years 
If there is not a bottom, how can forty nations do the necessary world-scooping in that ago who were raving against war—who were holding out the stiffest against our having 
huge subjective mess or obsession bog we call the German mind to get down to some a fight with the Germans— seem to be the ones who are holding out the stiffest now 
place in German human nature where a bottom can be put in? about having peace with them? Why is it that the idealists, the gentle-minded, poetical, 
I do not know how other people feel about it, but every time I read in my morning soulful people, the people we call spiritual, the angel are suddenly so bloodthirsty?’ 
paper some fresh, startling bit of news from the Germans about how changed the 
Germans are, and go out inte the streets to see other people who have been reading it, Smiling German Faces Waiting to be Kissed 
and find them looking happy and relieved about Germans, I grow anxious 
I may be a little oversensitive about it, but the fact is I cannot bear to see very many ] THINK the gist of it is this: The equipment in men like these — the equipment that 
Americans a day just now going round looking relieved —and exposing everybody. works best —is in their souls. Their souls are their chance to help. They have stood 
Magnanimity in America is almost our national disease round four years and seen two million men being sent over to France to lick the German 
I believe in being magnanimous with the Germans when we strike bottom and have in their way Now they think it’s their turn to lick the Germans in their 
something solid to be magnanimous on, but being magnanimous with the top layer or Here we all are— men angels and all of us who could not get over to the trenche 
vith the scum of Germans that first rises to the top is a mistake that our own children putting ourselves in training for four years, eating corn meal and studying on German 
and even the children of the Germans will never forgive. psychology —getting ourselves primed and ready to make the Germans all over on the 
inside be fore their own eyes into peo] le it would be respectable to have peace wit! 
The weed of Gentle Souls With Hardened Hearts Naturally we do not want to be cheated at the last moment out of our innings, se thi 
Germans all in a few minutes being slicked up by soldiers, as if the things that were the 
HE indications are that what we have got to look out for first in the mood of our matter with the Germans’ souls, which brought the war on and which are going to bring 
American people is a kind of free-and-easy democratic sentimentality and muddle on another, did not make any difference 
headed good nature in judging Germans by ourselves. So far as can be seen with the naked eye not a single German soul in all Germany 
One hates to admit it, but Germans and Americans are both sentimental peoples. has been thrashed yet. 
The German has what might be called the sentimento-military mind and we have the I cannot bear to see the Germans so pleased with themselves, standing up before fort; 
sentimento-democratic mind. All anybody has got to do with us in America is to put on a nations, wiping away their sins with smiles and turning up their faces to be ed! 
pleasant democratic look and we let him do as he likes. I cannot bear to have the Germans step up to us so promptly, so glibly, and begin a 
Many Americans seem to think that the moment the Kaiser and the military set are new world with us, with the same old souls on 
neatly disposed of and a few humble men in shirt sleeves are stuck up instead throughout An angel may be defined as a person who demands satisfaction in spiritual thing 
Germany, all the war was fought for is achieved, and from now on, with a great flourish with the same gusto other people demand satisfaction in material thing 
of democracy, with a huge soft swash of soft Christianity, we are to sweep on into a kind The way this war is ending, or in danger of ending, in Germar i great n 
of rainbow of forgiving — sweep on from the field to our homes, from the shops to our an angel, It omething of a strain on men as well as angel 
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For four years every time we have thought of getting 


ome itisfaction out of the Germans for hurling some 
n ons of men into their graves we have thought of the 
Kaise of } hefore the assembled world we were going 
have him boiled in o publicly, lingeringly. Some of 
} ‘ L iwht up the different kinds of oil, have had 


of boiling And now what ha 


hecor four v ' Che one thing we have lived for for 
f the pu hment of the Ka er, the thing we 
ive dre 1 of in bed, dreamed of in the streets and 
imed of while we shaved—is dashed away from us by 
eipl ! nm Germans! All the things we were getting 
ready to do to the Germans the Germans step in glibly and 
e yoing to have the fun of doing to themselves! 
The ‘ ‘ that some millior have died for and 
hat f hundred n ons have gone without bread and 
ir f the tor that we were just thinking we had 
on, i } ed by the Germans out of our hands and we 
hea i cellor iving weetly The German people 
ha vol it ia the vreatest victory of all the victory 
, f 
The Germa have claimed that Christ was really a 
(;erma ind that Sha pere was a German, and now they 
t ! nd we see Germat na thousand cit 
to the eets and singing the Marseillaise with 
teat y down their cheeks as if they had just composed 
' At the ery moment when we had it all fixed up in our 
minds that we were going to seize the Germans, melt them, 
in the 1 then is of our supe rity, set them, the 
hole eighty 1 n of them, in a row, and do them off in a 
fl " e then to Amer ins in a minute with a rubber 
! { Washingtor they « ape us! 


| have the sense that we have had for four years of di 


ishments round to Germans at the end of this 


V i 

ir, and ther iddenly to have nobody in ight to punish; 
to have eighty million people, just as we had got them in 

ipe t t them down and make them listen to us and 
arn about democracy from us, whisk themselves hur 
dreds of miles away, grab everything out of our hands, end 
the old war all up themselves with one great, grand 
thoughth whoop of freedom bogus freedom; to have 
to watch our chance to lick it this fearful driving power 
f aut i for four years, and then to n up to it to 
vive it the final real liel only to stand by and watch it 
t! i world spout of world empire evaporating into 
1 8] or mist before our eye into a fog of twenty-six 
repul ith nothing anybody can get at, with nothing 
invbod hit, a kind of cloud or aurora-borealis of demo 
Th ‘ 1 don't know how other people feel about it, 
but If ne feel cheated 


Justice for the Gilded Thugs 


mtent with merely feeling cheated. I 


I I want to think my way through 





vay through to some way in which tl 


nation L belong ind that we all belong in, can be saved 
from tl ynomin from the colossal defeat of letting Ihe 


German kultur, the German civilization that brought on 


tl war get away from us all by singing the Doxology and 
’ My deme i 

We do not want one iota of vengeance on the Germat 
hut we do want me surgical operation performed on the 
German mind, which will make the Germans and their 
118s ife so that the world can live with them 

No real cutting ha been made on the Germans yet 


Foch has merely made the opening. The operation for 


what is the matter with the Germans and for what is cau 
ing the sickne { the world is yet to take place 
If the hundred n people in th country are gou 





¢ do their part in cutting ey have got to believe ir 
Teel ju the ! itting 
int t ‘ tree our wn mind nd oth 
re from the charye f being bloodthirsty in doi 
\ have ¢ t lo to the German 
ire ¢ t operate we must make up our 
n perate mebody 1 parti ular ! ome 
irticula } t 
Wi 
Who is res} ble for tt war? 
Che Kaiser 
Who is responsil I t eit i Kaiser 
The German peopl 
In dealing with the German people we are dealing 
with the peoy le who are responsible for this war 


The only way we can make a mat 


job of end 
ng the war to take the eighty n on Germans 
in hand, follow them up to their homes, and make 
them deal with u and make them expect us to 
deal with them as the people who are responsible 
for this war All these years they have known 
their Kaiser better than we do And 
yet they let him do what he has done 
They watched him for years getting 
ready to do this thing Then they 
helped him do it. 

Did not the German people, wher 


all the real peoples in the world were 


having their French Revolutions, put their revolution off 
and keep putting it off in a weak, slovenly, stodgy way 
until they had to reach out to forty nations and get forty 
nations to come in and start their revolution for them? 

If we are doing all the work, all of us—all of tk tions 
from the outside —on Germany’s revolution, and if ides 
doing all the work we are running all the risk, why should 
we let Germans have all the power? 

Why should we make terms with Germans as if they had a 
right to pitch in and have any kind of arevolution they like? 
Why should forty nations, after spending some millions of 
lives on Germans mooning about in blood trying to be a 
great nation, think that they must politely wait round out- 

ide, and think they have got to adapt themselves to any 
kind of Germans the Germans may decide to be? While the 
are engaged in grinding out the kind of Germans 
they prefer on the whole the world shall have to put up 
with, how about the rest of us spending billions of dollars a 
week and the twenty-four hours a day of millions of men, 
ng patiently and democratically outside? Why is 
it after all that the Germans shall be allowed, after the 


beautiful war they 


Germar 


wal 


have invented, to have all the power in 
y, the power to hand out to us any 
kind of Germany they want, and be with us any kind of 


Inventing a new Grermal 


Cjermar they ke 

It isn’t geography and potash we want out of this war 
it is Germatr 

It is for America and her Allies to say what kind of 
revolutions they will bother with in Germany and what 
kind of Germar they will have sorted out to them to 
make treatie with 

We are dealing with a dummy people in the Germans. It 
vas by being a dummy people that they brought on the 
war 

They have put up with being a dummy people with 
their Kaiser for a hundred years 

Now let them put up for a year or so with being a 
dummy people for us! 
Let them do as we say. 
We will try and judge and execute the criminals they 





gilded thugs they have kotowed to—the criminals they 
alone are responsible for the world’s being exposed to. 

From now on, the main serious spiritual and material 
business of this world is going to be to strike bottom with 
the German people, to hunt up and face out every man, 
woman and child, in every village, on every farm in Ger- 
many, and make terms with them and have them expect us 
to make terms with them as the authors of this war. 

Because we are a great easy-going free-spirited people 
I do not believe we are going to let ourselves slip back into 
a kind of democratic sentimental haze of giving Germans a 
forgiveness they have not even asked for. 

The main fact about the Germans—the fact out of 
which all the other facts have to be drawn and used—is 
that the German people individually and collectively are 
le to send the bill to for this war; and anything 
the Germans expect of us or that we expect of them in 


lealing with them that does not put this fact first is going 



































have produced, the criminals they have encouraged, the . 
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to prove to be sentimental and reckless—an act of treason 
to some millions of dead soldiers in their graves and to our 
children in our homes. 

The Kaiser, whatever happens to him—however many 
kinds of death he dies—is practically getting away. The 
dummy chancellor will get away. The dummy Reichstag 
will get away. There is just the dummy people face to face 
with us forever—the people who by being dummies 
brought on this war. 

After all, what real reason is there why we should single 
out the Kaiser from eighty million Germans and send the 
bill to him, try to get a bill paid by a ghost or by a dis- 
solving mist of a Kaiser? Why should forty nations in 
settling up for this war be put off with one Kaiser? 

The Kaiser is just a typical German. He is what any 
German would be if he could. There are eighty million 
Kaisers in Germany, and we should go along the row of 
them one after the other until the war is settled up for. 

Why is it that during this war whenever the Germans 
got news of a row of German defeats the German guards 
were suddenly kind to their French, English and American 
prisoners? 

Kind with white faces! 

Why is it that when the Germans were having a row of 
victories the English and French and American prisoner 
always knew? 

Because they got curses and next to nothing to eat 
when the Germans had victories. 

We may say it sadiy and without wrath and we may 
think of them as being in a piteous state now, but they 
got there by being bullies and by bootlicking to bullies 
They are not giving us the slightest sign to-day that they 
know it; they are not even sorry 
cities of France and the empty chairs of England haunt 
them into repentance, follow them into obedience and 
silence! It is a scandal for the German people to stand off 
now in rows from Cologne to Munich, and Hamburg to 
Leipsic, and whine to a hundred thousand cemeteries in 
forty nations ‘Our Kaiser, he did it,’ and then expect 
calmly to make treaties on equal terms with the people in 
other nations, as if the German nation were a great vague 
beautiful giant-angel nation, appealing to a world in the 
tragic dignity of a great defeat! 


Now shall the ravaged 


The Autobiography of Eighty Millions 


HE question America faces in justifying herself for 

insisting upon a surgical operation in Germany for the 
safety of the world is this: Why should the Germans, 
suffering as they could not but expect to suffer, from the 
innate tameness and stodginess, the organic spiritual 
slovenliness of the German mind in regard to self-respect 
and freedom, take the liberty of inviting in a whole worl 
already half dead to clean up their own muss for them 
Why should the German nation do wrong, heap up self 
indulgence and moral cowardice, have all the fun for a 
hundred years of sowing the wind t 
forty nations to step in and reap her whirlwind for her? 

The Germans should have stood up like men and 
attended to their revolution years ago in the way other 


and then calmly expec 


people did. 

They have deliberately created and encouraged their 
Kaiser. It is they and not us who have let him speal 
that tone to them for thirty years. 

The tone of the Kaiser’s speeches for thirty years is all 
anybody aeeds to know about eighty million people. They 
stood it. The fact that they stood it is the main fact 
America has to face in arriving at the practical ways of 
dealing with the Germans. 

The Kaiser’s tone is the autobiography of eighty million 
people. The American people in dealing with the German 
people must deal with them as their autobiography shows 
them, up to date. 

We do not propose to use the Kaiser’s tone to the Ger- 
man people, but the Kaiser’s tone is the main fact about 
tne Germans we have to deal with. We will deal with this 
fact in Germans in our own way, but we will not 
forget it or sentimentally overlook it. 

Eighty million people have put in all their tim 
for five years in trying to make the world afraid of 


’ 
1 


what Germans could do. 

The eighty million people have said they wer 
going to make all the world afraid of German 

They have done it. 

Now that Germany wants peace she is saying 
to forty nations standing in a row: ‘One, two, 
three, O nations! Stop being afraid of us! Make 
terms with us over the forgotten graves of the 
Lusitania! Wipe away five million murders from 
your eyes and make terms with us as if you knew 
about us only what you knew four years ago! 

You are safe now! We have tried 
everything now. The Lusitania and 
\ Belgium were just one or two of our 
| little moral experiments. They did 
; not work, we all know that they did 
—f not work, and don’t you see we shall 
— Continued on Page 26) 
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HE spring dusk was falling. It was 
a deeper dusk than is usual in New 
York because, owing to a thrifty 
municipal order, only half the lights of 
the city were in use. On 
Broadway especially the 
gloom was rema 
None of the corset 


chewing-gum and whisky 





cable. 


yns that were wont to 
bloom like horrible flow- 
ers against the evening 
sky was in evidence, and 
this lack lent a weird 
aspect to the roaring tri- 
angle formed by Broad- 
way and Seventh Avenue 
at Forty-third Street. 
Hluman figures, taxicabs 


1 


out ol the blacl Spaces 


and trolley cars move 
into the oblongs of lights 
that streamed cul 


cally across the paveme! 


from the doors of caba- 
rets, restaurant and 
moving-picture palaces 
and then were the 
dimness again. It was a 


great night for thieves 
and lovers 

In the apex of the tr 
angle l a ibway con- 
truction shed flanked by) 
piles of rubbi h old ron, 
tiles, paving stone lo 
most ways of thinking it 
Is an eyesor and an 
ancient nuisance, But to 
a girl who on tl pring 
night in question was en- 
gaged in using it as a 
refuge and a shield it was 
an unmixed blessing 

She should by all the 
signs have been happy. 
She was the sort of g rl 
you look at in the Sub- 
way going downtown of 
an early morning and 
think: ‘“‘Some man will 
be luc ky to ge t that girl.”’ 

For she had a charm- 
ingly piquant face, which 
was more than merely 
pretty because it was in- 
telligent and full of 
humor. Her fine gray eyes 
were very bright in the 





dusk. She was alert and 
gracefuland healthy. Her 
blue serge suit was well 
made and her little hat | , 
was smart; her brown 
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By Grace Sartwell Mason 
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She stood there watching him as he 
gained the opposite curb and took himself 
and his air of great composure toward 
the Astor. “‘Il wish,” she addressed hi 
vanishing back, “I wish 
I wasn’t so horribly in 
love with youl!” 

Then suddenly the 
gleam of an idea lighted 
her face; it grew brighter 
and sharper until it be- 
came a gay, malicious 
mile. She crooked a 
finger toward the spot 
where she had seen him 
last, crooked it and 
waggled it menacingly: 

““T’ll get you yet, 
Anthony, old dear!” 

She ope ned her wrist 
bay to drop into it the 
purned Thrift Stamp, 
and her eye caught the 
pale-green gleam of many 
others. She giggled hap- 
pily 

‘“*Don’'t be worried, 
dearies!"’ she addressed 
them. ‘‘He’s going to 
buy you all—and ery for 
more!” 

And then she turned 
and made for the Sub- 
way stairs. 


Ant hony Revere 
Lowell put his arms into 
his dressing gown of mi 
roon silk, which exactly 
matched the hangings of 
his Heppelwhite bed 
room, and sauntered into 
his living room. His 
breakfast tray was on a 
table in front of the small 
fire which the bleakness 
of the spring morning 
made acceptable. It was 
flanked neatly on one 
side by his letters and on 
the other by yesterday's 
Boston Transcript and 
this morning’s Tribune 
But before he even 
glanced at this inviting 
array Anthony Revere 
Lowell made the round 
of the large room to see 
that no fleck of dust had 
been left on his family 
mahogany or on his well- 
chosen bric-a-braec. He 
also paused an appreci- 
ative moment before a 








boots and her white 
gloves were irreproach- 
able. But in spite of 
everything she did not appear comfcrtable in her mind. 
In fact, she was in a temper. 

Shrinking back into the shadow of the construction shed 
she stamped her foot and clenched her hands, and ad 
dressed herself as ‘“‘Coward! Silly slacker! Unutterable 
idiot!” 

And then a gutter rat that was rearing a large family in 
e near-by pile of old iron heard her moaning that there 
were some things a girl should not be exper ted to do, some 
things that were too utterly awful! But presently she ven- 





tured to the edge of the curb and looked across toward the 
Times Building, round the nose of which a rip tide of 
jumanity was now pouring. It consisted mostly of men, 
very intent on gaining the Subway entrance or on dinner 
engagements at the Astor or Shanley’s or a snack at the 
Automat. The girl gazed across at them, put out one foot, 
drew it back, shivered, moistened her lips and flushed. 

But suddenly she leaned forward eagerly, peering at the 
crowd. And as she did so her face was transformed by a 
wonderful smile, tender, amused and a little wistful. Just 
for that one instant she was really very beautiful. 

But the man who was the cause of this smile made his 
leisurely way round the Times Building, serenely unaware. 
He was in the mellow thirties, with an aristocratic nose, a 
fastidious mouth and cautious eyes. The like of him may 


“*The Rain Dropped a Thin Gray Veil Between Me and the Rest of the World, and the Dark Came Down and the Ships 
Hung Out Their Riding Lights, and the Lights of the City Came On, All Blurred and Shattered by the Rain" 


be seen any day lunching at the Bankers’ Club — handsome, 
self-contained, with the invincible poise of success, imper 
turbable and slightly complacent. The girl watching him 
suddenly gave an audacious little chuckle. Then she ran 
across the street. 

He had reached the Broadway curb when she overtool 


him. Coming close to his elbow she looked up at him wit 


a faintly mischievous smile and murmured: “Just one! 
Won’t you take just one, sir?” 

He glanced down at her hand Retween her yioved fore 
finger and thumb she held a green Thrift Stamp 

The man shook his head politely, without troubling eve 
to glance at her face. 

“Just one!”’ she repeated coaxing 

“Can't be bothered!” 

He stepped from the curb. She followed he was a 
little behind him, but the slender hand waved its green bit 
of paper persistently The man glanced at it now witl 


extreme distaste. 
**My good young person, don’t make a nuisance of your 
self!’ he admonished the hand; and stepped loftily awa 
A line of taxicabs rolled between them. The girl retreated 
to the curb. Her face crinkled with a mixture of vexation 
and amusement 


“He never even looked at me!”’ she murmured 


cabinet filled with Chinese 
porcelains. Then throw- 
ing back the lid of a 


that stood between the two front win- 


small grand piano 
dows he pla 1, not too proles ionally, the first six bars of 
Bach's Fugue in C Minor 

He was now ready to begin the day. A sense of being 
master of | sul and absolutely comfortable in his body 
pervaded Anthony Revere Lowell He took up the first 


letter or pile 

Now, as | finger tips touched the envelope a pleasant 
ensation of interest and approval went along his arm to 
! brat The letter was from a lady, an unknown lady 


for he did not recognize the hand vriting; a lady of tast« 


judging from the quality of the pale-pray stationery; and 
f possibile charm, judging from the dashing clearness of 
the superscription. He snipped open the envelope wit! 
ome haste Then he recoiled with the expression of a 
man who has been sadly sold; for onto his maroon 
dressing gown there fluttered a sheet or two of War Saving 
Stamy 


Good Lord!” he groaned. ‘What won’t the women 


think of next!" 


It isstrange how he knew it was a woman who was taking 
this method to sell Thrift Stamp Some aroma, some de 
cate filament of sex must have crept out of that gray enve 

pe and found it avtol illriyhted heart At first he 
hud some notion of not reading the letter at al ! n the 





ir though you don’t know 


yu not see that the 
Tahanl 
lightest intention 


your check I write 


o much for you, for 
old bachelor with a 
for Chien Lung glaze 





forth to an intuitive 


how delicately worded, 


the penmanship, t 


imitation from the 


and a most qucer 


ort of temperamet 


slender limbs moving lightly 
s looking ahead with that luminor 
And from the sheet of paper there 
curious sensation too 
cal to be imaginary 

* he breathed dropy ing the letter in the 
And there passed 


lk dressing gown 
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“"l Had Thought There Was No One More Free From Snobbishness 
But I Learned Some Things About Mysetf, Too, That Day" 


over his face something that might be called the faintest 
approach to a blush. 
color, but it 
flicked 


him back to self 


down 


shocked 


the letter 


usual healthy 
consciousness. He 
breakfast things. 
“Put that in my 
came to take away the tray 


desk,”’ he 


end back these green things to-night 

He touched with the nail of 
heet of stamps. He had no prejudice Thrift 
Stamps as such; they were all very well for a certain class, 
but he had never cared to clutter 
them—and now he was 


ting that 


a we 
against 


up his pockets with 


certainly not going to be badgered 


into inve way. Besides, the probabilities were 
that it was merely a new dodge of some too zealous young 
Perhaps half the men he 
milar epistle The 


sheet of notepaper a 


woman to make a record sale 
that 
He gave the 


knew were at moment reading 
thought gray 
contemptuous flick of one f nger. 
But, stay! What was that 
**A cold-blooded passion for Bac 
He threw a startled glance at 


jarred 


he said about— about yes! 
h and Chien Lung glazes.” 


the cabinet in the corner. 


Great Cwsar! She knew his hobbies anyway! “A cold 
blooded ” His eyes went back a line or two. “It’s 
absurd that I should care so much for you, for after al! 
you're merely a rather selfish old bachelor with a cold 
blooded ad 


He tossed the letter bac! 
ture chit! He went to his bedroom and made himself ready 
for the street. And then just as he was leaving the room he 
did a curious thing 


upon the table irritably. Imma- 


There was an old pier glass between 
two windows in his bedroom. It had a rather good Adam 
frame, and he had always liked it for this reason, though as 
an aid to the toilet he seldom used it, for vanity 
But this morning he placed himself before 
He walked toward it, first with the 
then he backed 


was not 
one of his vices 
it a trifle defiantly. 
stride of a man earnestly going to business; 
ip and tried a jaunty, casual stroll; then he leaned on his 
cane and looked intellectual without his hat; then he put 


at a rather unusual angle and swung his stick 
He did not look an old bac helor! 
he mirror and studied his 


nearer to the 
The glass faithfully gave back to 


on his hat 

blithely 
After which he came 

face long and intently 


him a number of fine wrinkles beginning to spread out from 





a deeper wrinkle grooving on either 
at the back of his 


the corners of his eyes 
ide of his mouth. Ther 
head as he made this final inspection a melancholy tune, 


‘ 


» began to sing 





the words of which were “‘ merely a selfish old bachelor 

selfish old 

cold old rs 
“Damn!” he breathed suddenly; 

on his head with nothing like his usual care he took himself 


a cold blooded passion ...a 
and jamming his hat 
away from the too frank face of the Adam mirror 


woman knows —man Is a 


Revere Lowell had 
It was 


fact that 
suggestible animal 


TI ere every 
highly Anthony 
received the letter from Eve on Monday morning 
about Thursday afternoon that, having lunched, he sud- 
denly turned on his heel and started uptown, instead of 
downtown as he should have done had he intended going 
offices in the Equitable Building. But until he stood 


Is one 


to his 


ee * 


It was the merest deepening of his 
among the 


aid to the Japanese who 
‘*And remind me, Toyo, to 


l-kept forefinger the 


of the 
rock and sat there like Buddha al! the afternoon rapt in 


contemplation. 


you were and what you were doing 


it the way I do. 
were out and a wind was racing high overhead. 
beautiful 
racing clouds 
with joy 
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in front of the very building in which was housed the com- 
mittee whose address Eve had given him, he told himself 
that he had journeyed uptown in the middle of the day 
merely for air and change of scene. 

At the door marked War Savings Stamps Committee he 
momentarily faced the amazing fact that he, Anthony 
Revere Lowe was about to do something ridiculous. Sut 
for three days the power of suggestion had worked upor 
him; he had now reached the point where his prudence, 
his sense of humor, was swamped in one ravaging 
curiosity. He had to find out who this Eve 
that he could properly rebuke her, and then go about his 








even 
person Was, SO 


serene ways again. 

But in less than five minutes after he had opened the 
committee’s door he came out of it with a distinctly baffled 
air. He had learned nothing except what he already 
pected 
still merely Number Fifty-five 

kind, superior smile that ladies acquire on com 





suS- 
She was 


with the 


that Eve was a rather clever person 
The secretary, 
mittees, had informed him that their unbreakable 
rule was never to divulge the name of their sale 
women unless author- 
No, she 


did not care to take a 


ized todoso 


communication for 


Number Fifty-five 
o a A Mr Lowell could see 
d off for himself, could he 


not, that the commit 


ee a + 
ey a a 
mer et Dad 


& 


tee was not a 


corre- 
spondence bureau? 
Slightly flushed he 


poked at the elevator 
bell Now, having 
made a fool of himself, he would consider the incident 
closed. Not another thought would he waste upon a 
And he cro sed over 
toward Fifth Avenue, where in his favorite gallery ther 


situation so beneath his dignity 
was being held an exhibition of Japanese netsukes 

On Monday morning he awakened with an expectane) 
that puzzled him. He was under the 


remembered that this was the morning when that girl had 


cold shower wher he 


said he would receive another letter from her. Suppre ny 








a strange inc tion to dress in a |} vy, he donned the 
maroon-silk dres gown and strolled into his sittir 
room. There was one letter on his breakfast tray. It was 


in a gray envelope 


As he picked it up he thought: ‘‘ The best way to squelc} 


this thing right now is to send this back unopened!”’ Ther 
he clipped the envelope open. Two sheets of green stamp 
fell out. ‘‘ Persistent little devil!” he groaned 

‘Dear Anthony,” he read, “‘when the committes 


reported your check to me I said to myself that one of the 


most comfortable things about you vendability 


is your de i 7 

I can always tell exactly what you are going to do next 
Don’t frown!”’ {He was doing it.| ‘‘ Dependability is a 
nice trait —if it isn’t carried too far. 

“| had such a happy day yesterday, Anthony. Do you 
ever cross the river, climb up and up, and walk along the 
top of the 
bows nobly out into the river? No, I know you never do, 
Anthony! Never mind, I'll tell you about it 
There are woods there, and when you have walked throug! 


Palisades until you come to a great rock that 


my poor 


them far enough you are suddenly aware of a lovely silence 


You go plunging through this miracle of silence to the top 
of the « liffs, ina hurry to find out whether the rest of the 
world hasn't broken off and left you alone in your wood 
And there across the crawling old river is the city. 

“But you see at once that something has happened to 
it--it is enchanted! Its cliff dwelling 
tier in the silvery light, white plumes of smoke floating up 


rise there, tier on 


from them, their windows reflecting the sunset—but not 


Then you know that it is ar 


a sound comes from them 
enchanted city, and this is an enchanted day, and the 
are not the Palisades but fairyland! 

“And yesterday was particularly nice, for in the middle 
afternoon it began to rain, and I crept under a great 


The rain dropped a thin gray veil betwee 
me and the rest of the world, and the dark came down and 
the ships hung out their riding lights, and the lights of the 


city came on, all blurred and shattered by the rain. 


about you, Anthony. I wondered where 


I shut my eyes and | 


“I thought 


could see you, in all probability having tea in someone's 


drawing-room, in front of a neat little fire, waited on by a 


neat maidservant, taking part in conversation about the 
war and the opera season and the income tax. Ah, me, 
Anthony, your life is so upholstered! 

“The rain stopped and I came out from under my rock 


The trees dripped, their branches caught my hair in the 
dark, the little puddles of melted snow and rain wet my 
feet; and I pretended that you were there, that you loved 


When I came out upon the road the stars 
It was so 
the darkness, the smell of the wet trees, the 


I ran along before the wind all tingling 
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“I wonder why the Lord has let me fall in love with a 
man who never by any chance would sit in the rain under 
a rock and be happy doing it! I suppose I care so much 
for you, Anthony, because I began so long ago it has 
become a habit. I haven’t told you, have I, that I fell in 
love with you when I was eleven and you were in your first 
year at Harvard? Yes, I used to watch you come out of 
your grandfather’s house, and I thought everything about 
you was perfect, from your careless and haughty air to the 


1] 
( 


bulldog you affected—his name was Felix, do you re- 
member?” 

Anthony sat staring at the letter as if he were seeing 
ghosts, as indeed he was—the ghosts of a brindle pup and 
his own youth. He could see that street of aristocratic old 
Cambridge houses where he and his mother had lived with 
his grandfather. From which one of those houses had an 
eleven-year-old girl watched him? There were the Pendle- 
tons, the Terrys, the Hoadleys—no, he couidn’t remember 
the rest. He had not been back there since his mother 
died seven years ago. His grandfather was gone, the 
house was sold. And that eleven-year-old girl—she, too, 
had left the street. Like himself, she had evidently come 
to New York. She must now be—he figured it up—per- 
haps twenty-seven, a nice age. And she was charming, 
with gray eyes, full of light. Where had he seen her? 
Which one among the many girls he had known was she? 

His mind went whirling among the girls he knew. At 
first it scurried here and there, and then, being a systematic 
man, he went at the thing in orderly fashion and took up 
his women friends and acquaintances in alphabetical order. 
From Agatha Kempton, whom he had known for twelve 
years, to Mrs. Zaida Reeves, a young widow he had met 
within the month, he arranged them before him. Agatha, 
good soul, was in France with the A. C. D. F.’s; Mrs. 
Reeves might — she was arather mysterious little thing 
He broke off to look up a note of hers in his desk. No; her 
handwriting did not in the least resemble Eve’s. And not 
one of the girls in between A and Z had sea-gray eyes filled 
with light. 

He felt queerly relieved. Somehow he did not want 
Eve to turn out to be any of the women he knew. And this 
reflection brought him plump against an aspect of his 
sentimental life that he had not before thought much 
about: what had become of all the charming girls he had 





known at one time or another? 

There had been dozens of them, it seemed to him now. 
Some of them had intrigued him for weeks at a time—and 
then all at once intrigued him no longer. Had he been too 
wary, too fastidious, too exacting or—just too plain self- 
ish? The pretty things had walked with him for a little 
way, and then with a glance of farewell, as it were, some 
times mocking, sometimes regretful, they had married 


someone else, or they had gone in for one of the special 
pursuits of the bachelor girl 
And a new crop of wide-eyed young girls had come along; 


he had danced at a new series of débutante parties, where 


new mothers had bespoken him sweetly. But in the last 
year or two, he recalled, the invitations to débutante 
parties had dropped off a bit; and he had accepted only 
one or two of those he received, for it was becoming more 
and more of a bore to make conversation with the modern 
young girl. Her precociousness frightened him. He wa 

afraid that some day she would teach him something he 
didn’t want to know. But he had never until this moment 
recognized this feeling as a symptom of on-creeping age 

There was no avoiding it—he was of another generation 
than this year’s débutantes! 

A bleakness crept over his spirit as he sat there in his 
maroon-silk dressing gown, surrounded by his Chinese 
porcelains and his fine old mahogany. That complacency 
of the spirit that had always sustained him suffered an 
inexplicable deflation. Somehow—and it was the first time 
he had ever had such a thought!—somehow, somewhere 
back there in the past ten years he had chosen a path that 
led to barren meadows. Peaceful, undoubtedly, and safe 
but, good Lord, how dull! 

He clenched his hand involuntarily; and the gray sheet 
crinkled in it, a warmth ran up his arm to his brain and his 
heart; a freshness and fragrance seemed to emanate from 
it, like the freshness and the fragrance of the spring rain 
Eve had joyously danced through yesterday. His mouth 
set determinedly. 

“T’ve got to find that girl!” he thought. 

And he left without having glanced once at the Chinese 
porcelains, without having played a bar of Bach. 

An hour later he stopped in the middle of a letter he was 
dictating to do a little figuring on a slip of paper. His 
secretary waited, her eyes downcast behind her black- 
rimmed spectacles. 

‘*Miss Mayo,” said her employer at last, “‘I wish you to 
find out for me the name of every family living on Jermyn 
Street, Cambridge, in 1903. It is a short street—you 
should not have much difficulty. Find out which one of 
those families had a daughter eleven years old in that year; 
and the history of that daughter up to the present date 

The eyelashes of Miss Mayo behaved for an instant as if 
they were going to flutter, but they were under excellent 
control. She merely turned back a page of her notebook 
and wrote: ‘“‘Jermyn Street, 1903; daughter eleven years 
old.” Like everything else Anthony had about him, hi 
secretary was as near perfection as could be got for mone 

She was prompt with her information. One day soon 
she laid before him a memorandum neatly typed. It cor 
tained the names of fourteen familie 











‘These are the names of the persons living on that 
street in 1903," she said. She ran a polished finger nail 
down the list. ‘‘ You will see there are three names under- 
scored. Each of them had an eleven-year-old daughter.” 

“The deuce — beg pardon! 

“One of them,”” Miss Mayo went on composedly, “‘ mar- 
ried a soap manufacturer. She now lives in Denver. The 
t nnd died when she was fifteen The third is a school- 
teacher in Lynn. Would you like me to follow her up? 


‘No— no, thank you,” said her employer hastily. Eve 


After that there was nothing to do but to send in his 
check to the committee and wait for another letter. It 
came promptly as usual with his breakfast tray on Mon- 
was no further clew in it. It was 


a gayly tant letter, in which she made fun of 





him and hers world in general. But there was a 
postscript in which she said 

‘I saw you having tea at Sherry’s the other day. In fact, 
I was within a few feet of you. But you were listening so 


: 
absorbedly to a vivacious lady in a widow's bonnet —how 


becoming they are this year that you never once glanced 


& 


n my direction ometimes, Anthony, I am quite mad- 
dened by that blind spot in your eye!” 

He groaned aloud when he had read this. Confound 
Zaida Reeves! She never gave a man a <¢ hance to look at 
anyone but herself. He had been conscious for some time 
of a vague distaste for her, which now sharpened to a defi- 
nite dislike. He resolved to haunt Sherry’s unac« ompanied 
and with his eyes open in the future 

There followed several weeks during which a letter came 
from Eve every Monday morning At first he pretended 
to himself that he was not especially eager to open his bed 
room door to see if the gray envelope lay on the breakfast 
tray; but finally he ceased to pretend——he got so that on 
Monday mornings he beat the breakfast tray into his sit 
ting room and worried Toyo by pacing up and down until 
the postman’s whistle sounded 
' 


They were such gay little letters! They were like a ten- 


der, teasing hand touct ing him ligt tly, and gone before he 


could seize i Chey were audaciously intimate, and at the 
same time maddeningly cautiou Beyond the fact that 
he and she had lived on the same street fifteen years before 
she never gave herself away 

And then came the last letter. She told him at the very 
beginning that this was the last. She had fulfilled her 
promise to the committee; she had sold her quota of Thrift 
Stamp there was no excuse for further correspondence 
‘But besides this patriotic deed, Anthony,”’ she wrote, 


he joy for once in my life of being myself 


Htow many human beings do you think there are who ever 


“there has beer 


Continued on Page 64 








She Looked Up at Him With a Faintly Mischievous Smile and Murmured: “‘Just One! Won't You Take Just One, Sir?"’ 





NATIREDevening, = [— - 
front of the Arrow- 
nead open fre, | 
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Big Trout. Others had 
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ided into | water to 
the waist in a last moment 


of pan My calm review 
disclosed that this had been 
n: ' it 
and for 
ifterward | \ 
had gloried in the wetting 
Now again | three time 
idly flicked that 
the pool with a synthet moth 
I cast, more from habit than hope. Then ensued that 


fanciful overcauti 


“You'd Never Drea 


orner of 
Avain for the fourth time 
terrific rush from the pool’s lucent depths 

“Yes, sir; you wouldn't need no two guesses for what 
he'd wear at a grand costume ball of the Allied nations 


not if you knew her like I do.”’ This was Ma Pettengill, who 


ad stripped a Sunday paper from the great city to its 
ety page She lifted this under the lamp and made 
trange but eloque nt noises of derision 

‘You take Genevieve May now, of a morning, before 
that strong-arm Japanese maid has got her face rubbed 
down and calked with paints, oils and putty, and you'd 
iv to her, asa friend and well-wisher: ‘Now look here, 
old girl, you might get by at that costume ball as Stricken 
Serbia or Ravaged Belgium, but you better take a well 
meant hint and everlastingly do not try to get over as 
La Belle France. True, France has had a lot of things done 
to her,” you'd say, ‘and she may show a blemish here and 
there; but still, don’t try it unless you wish to start some 
thing with a now friendly ally—even if it is in your own 
house, That nation is already pushed toa desperate point, 
ind any little thing might prove too much—even if you 
are Mrs. Genevieve May Popper and have took up the war 
in a hearty girlish manner.’ Yes, sir!" 

This, to be sure, was outrageous—that I should hear 
myself addressing a strange lady in terms so gross. Be- 
des, I wished again to be present at the death of my 
favorite trout I alected not to have heard I affected to 
be thinking deeply 

It worked measurably. Once more I scanned the pool's 
gleaming surface and felt the cold pricking of spray from 
the white water that tumbled from a cleft in the rocks 
above. Once more I wondered if this, by chance, might 
prove a sad but glorious day for a long‘elusive trout. Once 
more I looked to the fly. Once more I 

“What I never been able to figger out 
like that fool herself beyond a certain age? 


how can a dame 
Seams in her 
face! And not a soul but would know she got her hair like 
the United States acquired Louisiana. That lady's power 
And I bet she couldn't put two and 
two together without making a total wreck of the problem 
Like fair time a year ago, when she was down to Red Gap 
taking up the war, She comes along Fourth Street in her 
uniform one morning, fresh from the hands of this hired 


of belief is enormou 


accomplice of hers, and meets Cousin Egbert Floud and me 
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m What My Japanese Maid Calls Met She Cails Me Madam Peach Blossom! Isn't 


That Perfectly Absurd, Mr. Fioud?"’ 
where we'd stopped to talk a minute. She is bubbling with 
war activity as usual, but stopped and bubbled at us a 
We passed 
and, being that I’m a first-class society 


bit—kind of hale and girlish, you might say 
the time of day; 
liar, I say how young and fresh she looks; and she gets the 
ball and bats it right back to Cousin Egbert. 

‘You'd never dream,’ says she, ‘what my funny little 
mite of a Japanese maid calls me! You'd really never 
guess! She calls me Madam Peach Blossom! Isn't that 
perfectly absurd, Mr. Floud?’ 

“And poor Cousin Egbert, instead of giggling in a hearty 
manner and saying ‘Oh, come now, Mrs. Popper! What's 
in the least absurd about that?’—like he was meant to and 
like any gentleman would of —what does the poor silly do 
but blink at her a couple of times like an old barn owl that’s 
been startled, and say ‘ Yes, ma’am!’—flat and cold, just 
like that! 

“It almost made an awkward pause; but the lady pre- 
tended she had been saying something to me, so she 
couldn't hear him, That Cousin Egbert! He certainly 
wouldn't ever get very high in the diplomatic service of 
anybody’s country. 

**And here's this grand ball of the Allied nations in cos- 
tume, give in Genevieve May’s palatial residence. It must 
of throwed a new panic into Berlin when they got the 
news off the wire. Matter of fact, I don’t see how them 
Germans held out long as they did, with Genevieve 
May Popper putting crimps into 'em with her tireless war 
activities. That proves itself they’d been long preparing 
for the fray. Of course, with Genevieve May and this here 
new city marshal, Fotch, the French got, it was only a 
question of time. Genevieve is sure one born taker-up! 
Now she’s made a complete circle of the useful arts and got 
round to dancing again. Yes, sir!” 

| affected to believe I was solitary in the room. This 
time it did not work—even measurably. Almost at once 
came: “I said she was the darnedest woman in the world 
to take things up!"" The tone compelled notice, so I said 
““Indeed!"’ and “You don’t say!” with a cautiously ex- 
tended space between them, and tried to go on thinking. 

Then I knew the woman’s full habit of speech was strong 
upon her and that one might no longer muse upon a caught 
trout—even one to weigh well up toward four pounds. So 
I remembered that I was supposed to be a gentleman. 

“Go right ahead and talk,” I murmured. 


“Sure!” said the lady, 
not murmuring. ‘‘ What in 
time did you think I was 


9” 


going to do? 


Yes, sir; I bet she’s the 
greatest taker-up—bar 
none—the war has yet pro- 
duced. She’s took up 
France the latest. I under- 
stand they got a society of 
real workers somewhere 
that’s trying to house and 
feed and give medicine and 
| crutches to them poor un- 
fortunates that got in the 
way of the dear old Father- 
land when it took the lid 
off its Culture and tried to 
make the world safe —even 
for Germans; but I guess 
this here society gets things 
over to devastated France 
without much music or 
flourishes or uniforms that 
would interest Genevieve 
May. 

But if that country is 
to be saved by costume 
balls of the Allied nations, 
with Genevieve May being 
La Belle France in a dress 
hardly long enough toshow 
three colors, then it needn't 
have another uneasy mo- 
ment. Genevieve stands 
ready to do all if she can 
wear a costume and dance 
the steps it cost her eight 
dollars a lesson to learn 
from one of these slim pro- 
fessionals that looks like a 
| rich college boy. 

It was this reckless dan- 
cing she’d took up when I 
first knew her, though she 
probably goes back far 
enough to of took up roller skating when that was sprung on 
an eager world; and I know she got herself talked about in 
1892 for wearing bloomers on a bicycle. But we wasn’t really 
acquainted till folks begun to act too familiar in public, 
and call it dancing, and pay eight dollars alesson. Having 
lots of money, Genevieve May traveled round to the big 
towns, learning new steps and always taking with her one 
of these eight-dollar boys, with his hair done like a seal, to 
make sure she’d learn every step she saw. 

She was systematic, that woman. If she was in Seattle 
and heard about a new step in San Francisco, she’d be on 
the train with her instructor in one hour and come back 
with the new step down pat. She scandalized Red Gap 
the year she come to visit her married daughter, Lucille 
Stultz, by introducing many of these new gripsand clinches; 
but of course that soon wore off. Seems like we get used 
to anything in this world after it’s done by well-dressed 
people a few times. 

Then, as I say, these kind-hearted, music-loving Ger- 
mans, with their strong affection for home life and little 
ones, started in to shoot the rest of the world up to German 
standards, and they hadn’t burned more than a dozen 
towns in Belgium, after shooting the oldest and youngest 
and sexecuting the women—I suppose sexecution is what 
you might call it—before Genevieve took up the war 
herself. 

Yes, sir—took it right up; no sooner said than done 
with her. It was really all over right then. The Germans 
might just as well of begun four years ago to talk about t! 
anarchistic blood-lust of Woodrow Wilson as to wait 
until they found out the Almighty knows other languages 
besides German. 

I believe the Red Cross was the first handle by which 
Genevieve May took up the war. But that costume is too 
cheap for one that feels she’s a born social leader—if she 
could only get someone to follow. She found that young 
chits of no real social standing, but with a pleasing exterior, 
could get into a Red Cross uniform costing about two- 
eighty-five and sell objects of luxury at a bazaar twice as 
fast as a mature woman of sterling character in the same 
simple garb. 

So Genevieve May saw it had got to be something cost- 
ing more money and beyond the reach of an element you 
wouldn’t care to entertain in your own drawing-room. And 
next thing I was up to Spokane, and here she is, dashing 
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round the corridors of the hotel in a uniform that never 


cost a penny under two hundred and fifty, what with its 
being made by a swell tailor and having shiny boots with 
lver spurs and a natty tucked cap and a shiny belt that 


nt round the waist and alse up over one shoulder, with 





metal trimming, and so on. She was awful busy, darting 


the lunch hour, looking prettily worried 


hither and yon at 
and li 
was foiled by the stares of the crowd. 





e she would wish to avoid being so conspicuous, but 


Something always seemed to be happening to make her 


t where, no sooner did she 


and out; like in the restaurant, 
pick out just the right table, after some hesitation, and get 
nice ly seated, than she’d see someone across the room ata 
far table and have to run over and speak. She spoke to 
parties at five distant tables that day, getting a scratchy 
lunch, I should say One of the tables was mine. We 
wasn’t what you'd call close friends, but she cut a swath 
clean across a crowded dining room to tell me how well I 
was looking. 

Of course I fell for the uniform and wanted to know 
what it meant. Well, it meant that she was organizing a 
corps of girl ambulance drivers from the city’s best families. 
She was a major herself already, and was being saluted by 
he-officers. She said it was a wonderful work, and how did 
I think she looked in this, because it was a time calling for 
everyone’s best, and what had I taken up for my bit? I 
was only raising beef cattle, so I didn’t have any answer 
to that. I felt quite shamed. And Genevieve went back to 
her own table for another bite of food, bowing tolerantly 
to most of the people in the room. 

I don’t know how far she ever got with this girls’ ambu- 
lance corps, beyond her own uniform. She certainly made 





an imposing ambulance driver herself on the streets of that 
town. You'd see her big, shiny, light-blue limousine drive 
ip, with two men on the seat, and Genevieve, in uniform, 
would be helped out by one of ’em, and you knew right off 





i'd love to be a wounded soldier and be drove over 





hell-torn roads by her own hands 

Anyway he got mad and left the ambulance service 
lat, getting into ort of brawl with an adjutant 
general or ) through wanting to take a mere 
letail out of | hat hat he felt should stay right where 
it was, he being one of these offensive martinets and a 


i I wollen with petty power. 5o 
Genevieve May aid 


So she looked round for another way to start a few home 


fire burning or the other side of the Rhine. I forget what 
her next strategy was, but you know it was something cute 
and busy in a well-fitting uniform, and calculated to 
horten the conflict if Germany found it out. You know 
that 


at mucn, 


I remember at one time she was riding in parades when 





the boys would march down to the station to go off and 
ettle thing t rown cru vav. IL lost track of what 
he wv taking up for a while, but I know she kept on 





— ee a 


- 


getting new uniforms till she must of had quite a time 
every morning deciding what she was going to be that day, 
like the father of the German Crown Prince 

Finally, last spring, it got to be the simple uniform of a 
waitress. She had figgered out that all the girls then tak 
ing the places of men waiters would get called for nurse 
sooner or later; so why shouldn’t prominent society 
matrons like herself learn how to wait on table, so as to 


take the girl waiters’ places when they went across? Not 


exactly that; they wouldn’t keep on lugging trays forever 
in this emergency— only till they could teach new girls 
the trade, when some new ones come along to take the 
places of them that had met the call of duty 

So Genevieve agitated and wrote letters from the heart 
out to about two dozen daring society buds; and then she 
terrified the owner of the biggest hotel in her home town 
till he agreed to let ’em come and wait on table eve ry day 
at lunch. 

Genevieve May’s uniform of a poor working girl was a 
simple black dress, with white apron, cuffs and cap, the 
whole, as was right, not costing over six or seven dollars, 
though her string of matched pearls that cost two hundred 
thousand sort of raised the average. The other society 
buds was arrayed similar and looked like so many wait- 
resses. Not in a hotel, mebbe, but in one of these musical 
shows where no money has been spared. , 

The lady had a glorious two days ordering these girls 
round as head waiter and seeing that everybody got a 
good square look at her, and so on, But the other girls got 
tired the second day. It was jolly and all tips went to the 
ted Cross, and the tips was big; but it was just as hard 
work as if they had really been poor working girls, with not 
enough recreation about it. So the third day they rebelled 
at the head waiter and made Genevieve herself jump in 
and carry out trays full of dishes that had served their 
purpose, 

This annoyed Genevieve May very much. It not only 
upset discipline but made the arms and back ache. So she 


now went into the kitchen to show the cook how to cook 





in a more saving manner. Her intentions were beautiful; 
but the head cook was a sensitive foreigner, and fifteen 
minutes after she went into his kitchen he had to be 
arrested for threatening to harm the well-known society 
matron with a common meat saw. 

The new one they got in his place next day let her mess 
round all she wanted to, knowing his job depended on it, 
though it was told that he got a heartless devil-may-care 
look in his eyes the minute he saw her making a cheap 
fish sauce. But he said nothing. 

That hotel does a big business, but it fell off surprising 
the day after this, twenty-three people having been took 
bad with poison from something they'd et there at lunch. 
True, none of these got as fur as the coroner, so it never 
was known exactly what they’d took in; but the thing 


| 


made a lot of talk at stricken bedsides and Genevieve spent 


we a 
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It Was a Good Demonstration of the Real Thing, All Right. 





a dull day denyir her cooking had done this outrage 





Then, her dignity being much hurt, she wrote a letter to 
the papers saying this hotel man was giving his guests 
cheap canned goods that had done the trick 

Next morning this brought the hotel man and one of the 
best lawyers in the state of Washington up to the palatial 
Popper residence, making threats after they got in that no 
should be obliged to listen to, 


she got rattied l prue . or had been dreaming or some 


thing. She told the hotel man and his lawyer to Ssh! 
Ssh!—because that new cook had put ground glass in the 
lemon pie and she had a right to lull his suspicions with this 
letter to the papers, because she was connected with the 


Secret Service Department She would now go back to 
the hotel and detect tl py committing sabotage on 
the mashed potatoes, or something, and arrest him—just 
like that! I don’t know whatever put the idea into her 
head. I believe she had tried to join the Secret Service 
Department till she found out they didn’t have uni- 
forms. 

Anyway, this hotel man, like the 


owardly dog he was, 
li 


’s office; and he went like a snake in the gra 


went straight off to some low sneak in the 
n 


strict attor 
sand found 
out it wasn't so; anda real officer come down on Genevieve 








May to know what she meant by im 





ing a Secret 





Service agent. This brutal thug talked in a cold but rough 
way, and | know perfectly well this minute that he wasn’t 
among those invited to the opper costume ball of the 
Allied nations. He threw a fine scare into Genevieve May. 
For about a week she didn’t know but she'd be railroaded 
to Walla Walla. She wore mere civilian creations and 
acted like a slacker. 

But finally she saw the Government was going to live 
and let live; so she tool p something new, it 
On to Berlin! with Genevieve Ma 


She wasn't quite up to pulling anything new in he 





town; so she went into the outlying districts to 
teach her grandmother something. I didn't think up the 
term for it. That was thought up by G. H. Stult who 1 


her son-in-law and president of the Red Gap Canning 


Factory This here new war activity e'd took up con 
isted of going round to different places and teaching 
house Vive how to practice economy uU put ing up pre 


serves, and so on. 

It ain’t on record that she ever taught one single woman 
anything about economy, their hard-won knowledge 
beginning about where hers left off —which wasn’t fur from 


where it started; but she did bring a lot of wholesome 


pleasure into their simple, hard-wo 

In this new war activity it wasn't so much how you 
canned a thing as what you canned, Genevieve May 
howed 'em how to make mincemeat out of tomatoes and 
beets; how to make marmalade out of turnips and orange 
peel; how to make preserve out of apple peeling and 


(Continued on Page 97) 
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serman Battery at the Patace Hotel, Ostend. Part of the 


Coteonnade Was Blown Up When the Battery Was Destroyed 


ZEERBRUGGER, Oct, 22d 


ryvill t ! r boat had already been into 


(pat ind Zeebrugye th the Vindictive, and 

ne | ed north from Dunkirk to the 

ne of ichievements the little lop of sea and the 

ng wind imparted a quality of triumph, of furious 

lancing ee, to her ordinary working gait of forty 

! n hour. With half her length clear of the water 
‘1 


churned up a wake like a destroyer; when her 


hare bo fell, crashing upon the water as upon 

inite, she tossed it in a waterspout like ashell splash. 
And all the time she unwound the miles behind her, 
the low coast with its villas reeled itself off astern 


Inshore of us there moved a magnificent slow pag 


int of paddle mine-sweeper talking ahead of a line 
f yreat monitors, and upon the horizon were destroy 

at their own mysterious game We passed them 

is if they had beer land and then there was the 


ide of Westende, the western suburb of Ostend, 


t} moke tr iw from burning house ahead of u 
vere falling from some battery to the east 

ny and about the patrolling motor launches; and 

t ast \ t 1 in toward the wide beach and 

that light bright face of palace and villa and casino 


wi h Ostend, Belgium mask and lure, shows to the 


b 


that effect of a stage setting, a 
pretty thing made pretty by design; but now to it 


} y b 


Ostend had always 


eality there was added the mystery that wraps a 
inseen and unreachable for four years of violent, 
easing and heroic effort And of late ‘days it had 
intalizingly near; the battle south of Dix 
ide had been aimed at it had flourished exceed 
had halted and bogged down in the mud north 


f the Houthulst Forest, and then resumed a hope 
fu is evel The big gun at Leugenboom which 
theted Dunkirk had been busy again and suddenly 


ed ou ich a manner that there was reason to 


ition; and 





think it had been merely using up its last amm 
e irrepre ible airmen of the Fifth Group of the Royal 
\ Force, heirs of the old Royal Naval Air Service, had 
own low above the streets of Ostend and been cheered by 
rning of the eventeenth one of 
them landed on the beach and brought back the certain 


new the Germans were gone 


The Despoiled Vindictive 


( VI Ry the beach airmen flew low, swooped and stunted: 
throngs of civiliar howed in black blots of crowds 
that changed shape, broke up and regrouped in incessant 


movement: and there were children who played with fire 


rk which burned wan inthe daylight. The blac piers 
f the port were gaunt and | gh over the low tide: and to 
iward of them a string of mines heaved in the swell 


From Le Cog, to the eastward, shell after shell fell among 


hem, to embarrass the sweeper between them and the 


tern per we came round, and the disorder and desola 
m of the harbor were in front of u 

Both Lieutenant Welman, R.N 
t, and myself had been present that night when the old 


Vindictive, 


like some solemn ghost of a fighting hip, a moving 


commanding the motor 


wearing vet her Zeebrugge scar walked the 


black against the lesser blackne of the night, vet 
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One of the Streets of Ostend, Beflagged in Honor 
of the Allies 


By Perceval Gibbon 


familiar as in the daylight, and vanished through the 
moke screen to the greenish glare of the star shells, the 
fury of the gunfire and her splendid end between the piers. 
It was as if we now beheld the dead body of some friend 
whom last we had seen living and strong. The Germans, 
after much labor, had managed to swing the old ship so 
that instead of lying athwart the entrance, blocking it with 
her body, she lay almost alongside the eastern pier, her 
long hull a little down by the stern, stripped as the vam- 
pires of a battlefield strip the dead. The conning tower at 
whose door Lieutenant-Commander Godsal met his death, 
the bridge whence Captain Carpenter conned her alongside 
the mole at Zeebrugge, her mast, her broken and gapped 
funnel everything that the cold chisel or the dynamite 
could remove, everything that could feed a metal-hungry 
had been torn away. It was Kadaver- 
verwallung corpse exploitation — all over again 

Ahead of her a trawler lay sunk; and farther in yet our 
way lay over the submerged decks of the old cross-channel 


munitions factory 


paddle steamer Flanders, the tops of whose paddle boxes 
howed above the surface like half-tide rocks. A couple of 
dredgers had been rammed together and sunk also, and 
with them the hopper that ministered to them and received 
their mud. It was like a disused and neglected graveyard, 
ke those German burial grounds where the broken bodie 
of massacred women and children are hurried out of sight 


The Entrance to Ostend, Showing the “Vindictive’’ 


Alongside the Farther Pier 


There were people on the pler; the steps were choked 
with barbed wire, but they waved flags at us and 
pointed eagerly toa place where we could land. 

I think—it is hard to be sure of this in retrospect, 
but I think—that from the moment of landing, three 
hundred yards from the nearest street or house, I was 
aware, as through my physical senses, of that tremer 
dous surge of emotion which possessed Ostend. It 
was a storage battery charged to the full with four 
years of accumulated and suppressed feeling and ex 
pression. It was not alone the children who charged 

**Engleesh? You 
each with a hoarded 








up shouting and surrounded us 
Engleesh ? God save ze King!” 
flag, French, American or British; there was some- 
thing more, an emanation from the freed streets, from 
the souls of the thousands of people who still remained 
in the city, that overflowed the place. 


On the Heels of the Boche 


HE first street that opened toward the Grande 
Place was a vista of flags; and ahead was the crowd, 
ebbing and flowing before the Hotel de Ville. To go 
thither privately and inconspicuously was impossible, 
for the children formed a bodyguard about us, and 
our uniforms—Welman’s navy blue and my brass 
buttoned khaki—seemed to blaze like scarlet. The 
children burst into song; the crowd heard, looked and 
understood. 
“Now it’s coming!” said Welman; and it came 
It was like surf bathing in a human sea. Somebody 
had her arms round my neck; others had hold of each 
of my hands; somebody else tore me loose from the 
first embrace, folded me in, wept on me and handed 
me on like a doll. I saw only faces alight with smile 
or streaming with tears, and over them the kaleido 
scope of the flags—all bewildering in an atmosphere of 
outcries, cheers and laughter. I could not see what 
had become of Welman; I was swamped in that exuberant 
welcome. The word Biirgermeister began to make itself 
heard, and energetic men pushed me a passage through 
the crowd to the door of the Town Hall. 

There was champagne in the mayor’s office, toasts and 
the signing of the town records, smiles and handshakes 
everywhere. And then Welman had to return to his boat, 
for the weather was breezing up; and I had Ostend and its 
emotions to myself for the night. 

It was toward two o'clock in the afternoon when we had 
landed, and the “ official’’ final departure of the Germans 
a section of cyclist engineers intrusted with the last demo- 
litions—must even then have been leaving the suburbs 
upon the Bruges road. But there were yet stragglers; and 
as I returned to the square I halted to watch with the 
crowd the passage of a string of gray-overcoated human 
beasts of burden — so vastly were they loaded — who trudged 
in a rankless gang along the street on their way to their 
own people. None cheered, none hooted; the crowd just 
watched, and the laden men passed between them in a de- 
jected silence, looking neither to the left nor to the right, 
even as condemned men might walk under curious un- 
sympathetic eyes. 

There were others prowling about the town and its out- 
skirts who gathered into gangs and departed when darkness 

Continued on Page 83) 
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Putting France Back on the Map 


ENTLEMEN,” said the Colonist, “‘I regret very 
much to say that we cannot rebuild your homes 
for the present. France has things more pressing 

to think about. That will come in time; but first we 
must live, n’est-ce pas? It is like pioneering in that ancient 
West of the United States from which Monsieur, here, 
comes. That is how we must think of ourselves—as pio- 
neers, as colonists.” 

A heavy silence fell upon the group of twenty-odd French 
farmers who surrounded him—a silence in which you could 
hear them breathe 

The Colonist, a man who has distinguished himself not 
only in this war but in the work of settling North Africa 
before the war, had come north from Amiens to take, on 
behalf of the French Government, the first steps toward 
reconstructing the departments of the Nord and the 
Pas-de-Calais. The Colonist and the Blue Devil are both 
captains in the French Army, both wear palms on their 
War Crosses, and both, as agricultural experts, had been 
summoned from the trenches to do this job. The Colonist 


is a strapping big fellow physically, and in private life he 
carries a distinguished title. His whole career has been a 
French replica of that of the British younger son. The 
3lue Devil is a little bent man in late middle age. His 
battle-lined old fighting face is finished with a close- 
cropped military mustache and goatee, and a pair of mar- 
velously shrewd humorous eyes. Above that face the 
jaunty little béret of the Blue Devils seems somehow in- 
congruous; one feels that a battered helmet would be its 
proper setting. He is Alsatian born; his family left home 
after the outrage of 1871 All his life, he admits, he has 
had br recovered Alsace and the agri- 


cultural improvement of France 





t two enthusiasms 


Typical German Revenge 


\ ITH them had come M. Bachelet, going home to a de- 

livered town in order to see what the Germans had done 
to his buildings and his broad acres. M. Bachelet is sixty- 
ix years old, though you would not think it. His full, 
close-cropped head of hair and his pointed beard are only 
a little grizzled; and he is active and alert. He carries 


about him, somehow, the air of a man who has met many 





By WILL IRWIN 


DECORATION BY EDGAR Fr. WITTMACK 


troubles and weathered them. His look does not belie him 
The mayor of his little town, a man of wealth and sub 
stance, he stood by when the Germans came through 
in 1914. After fining the town to the exhaustion of its 
ready money the Germans tried to issue a worthless paper 
currency “secured by the property of the community 
To give this proceeding the show of legality they needed 
the mayor’s signature on the notes 

M. Bachelet refused flatly and, I judge, saucily. He has 
a good firm jaw, this man Bachelet. So he was condemned, 
for the crime of lese majesty, to six months in a criminal 
penitentiary near Cologne. He was put to making but 
tons in his cell. As the confinement, along with the poor 
food, was telling on his health he asked for out-of-doors 
work. So three days a week he was sent to the fields, 
where, harnessed sometimes with a murderer and at other 
times with a burglar, he pulled a cart 

**T made a rather balky horse,”’ said M. Bachelet when 
he told me about that passage in his war adventures 

At the conclusion of his sentence the Germans seem to 
have despaired of teaching him obedience. So after detain- 
ing him for a time in Belgium they repatriated him through 
Switzerland. In the retreat of 1917 they abandoned the 
town. He returned to his properties. His house, the 
finest in town, had been blown up even before the retreat, 
as an additional punishment for his stubbornness. 

‘But there was a little left of the town,” said M. Bachelet. 

Though the place was still near to the new line, though 
the fields were still often bombarded, he managed to get 
a few acres under cultivation. Then the Germans swept 
over it in their almost-successful attempt on the Channel 
ports. Now the armistice following the great victories of 
the North had released it again, and he was about to take 
up, with full confidence this time, the heavy task of putting 
his town back on the map. 

“They tell me there is nothing left,” he had said cheer- 
fully in concluding the tale. 

Capt. Alex. Y. Scott, of the Red Cross, and I had been 


allowed to join the party, that we might see what France 


has to do, and how, perhaps, the rest of the world may 
help to discharge her debt to the heroine of the nations 
So we had come first to Beaumetz, a town which 
stood just at the edge of artillery range during the 
farthest reach of the German advance, and which had 
suffered comparatively little—only a few gaping roofs, 
theugh many broken windows. The Colonist, it appears, 
was before the war a fanatic on farmers’ codjperatives. The 
heaviest produce: 4 to the acre in France, these farmers of 
the northwestern departments were correspondingly pro- 
gressive; they and the farmers of the Rhone Valley were 
in the lead of this movement. Small holders, like all 
French farmers, they combined in these societies to buy 
raw material in quantities, to market crops, and to acquire 
and use those expensive labor-saving machines whose sole 
cost a few acres cannot bear. Such a coéperative was work- 
Ing in a canton which ranr vugl ly along the old front lines 
north of Beaumetz. This region, however, did not afford 
a single existing building large enough for a meeting; and 
so the farmers of this coéperative, having been informed 
in advance, had come down to the nearest habitable town 
to meet the Colonist and his party 


A French Farmers’ Meeting 


HEY gathered ina little inn whereof most of the window 

panes had been lost in the bombardment — twenty-odd 
men and one woman. For such an occasion the French 
farmer dresses in his best- but what a best it was! Nota 
garment among them but showed worn and shiny; and for 
the greater part they wore scarfs where the white shirts ought 
to be Except for one young fellow, whose pale face proved 
that there was something the matter with his constitution, 
they were all middle-aged or old; one or two wore in their 
buttonholes the ribbons which showed that they had done 
their part in this war and had been excused. Their faces 
looked worn; their eyes were sad. Tragedy had passed 
over them all and left footprints. 

When they had bought the light beer of the country all 
round, when, after the preliminary compliments felt neces- 
sary in France, they got to talking business they kept 
coming back to one point One asked how they stood 

Continued on Page 57 
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**What yo’ doin’, Florian?”’ 
*“Nothin’. What yo’ doin’?” 
““Jes’ walkin’ round.” 
“Thought yo’ was workin’.” 
“—- 
“*Missis Clarkson give 








leaned disconsolately against the lamp 
post before the ornate portals of Champion 
Moving-Picture Theater 
Number Two—Colored 
On Even the franl 
‘ is ha ***Lo, Bo 
Brumm'l!"" of a one-time 


rival failed to rouse him 
lethargy; for 


Florian Slappey had a 


from hi 
grudge against the world 
ety had done him dirt 


I'he pon persisted in 


running true to form when 
he played the long sho 
! creditors exhibited ar 
iia ming ind ever 


increasing distrust of hi 





well phra ed promise hi 
favorite lottery gig re 
mained in the big gla 
wheel, instead of appearing 
in the lucky dozen whict 


was drawn twice dal 


that Florian Slappey cared 
for himself; he was well 
content witha little money 
an absence of the necessity 
for work, the glory of h 
wial dictatorship, and 
three square meals a day 
R 
tending to thwart the great 
t desire of Florian Slap 





it continued ill luck wa 











yo’ the day off?” 

“She don’t give no days 
off. Tell yo’ how come, 
Florian: Ise sick.” 

“*S’posin’ she finds out?” 

“She ain’t goin’ to. I 
tol’ Ma to stay round the 
house twell she comes down 
in her automobile. Ma’ll 
meet her outside an’ tell 
her I'm sick in bed. That'll 
make it easier to-morrow.” 
He cleared his 
throat awkwardly. ‘Yo’ 
ain’t lookin’ fo’ nobody, is 
yo’, Blossom?” 

“No.” And then, with 
quick suspicion: ‘** Yo’?” 

“Me? Course not! 
Who'd I be lookin’ fo’?” 


**Reckon yo'-all ought to 


““T see!” 


know that well as me.’ 

‘*Blossom, youse the 
‘sinuatinest woman “i 

“*Tain’t 'sinuatin’ nothin’ 
Ise scared to say in plain 
English.” 

“How come yo’says 

‘I reckon yo’ an’ me 
*bout due to do some plait 
an’ honest talkin’, Florian.” 

‘I ain’t like no ruckus, 
Blossom we 

She sniffed disdainfully. 

“Yo’ ain't the on’y one. 
But they’s things ; 

Florian cast a_ wild 








pey’s happy-go-lucl 
oung life it was veering 
his bark of romance toward 
a surfy shoal, and 

‘Lo, Florian! 

he lithe figure of the 


young negro traightened 


swiftly that the angle of 


the pearl-gray hat was disturbed by three degree Then 
a hand the finger ot whiel were t pped by well 
manicured, highly polished finger nail flew to the top 





piece, and it came off His body bent gracef at the 


waist: and, as he raised his eyes to the superlative 
pulchritude of Blossom Prioleau, he flushed beneath his 
eoat of racial brunette and gave vent to some of his sur- 
charged emotion by the universal device of sighing 

For if Florian was a fashion plate that the men of the 
ratum copied, Blossom was of a 


town’s uppermost social 
physique and raiment that defied 





magnificence of feat 
emulation 

The blood of Jamaica had blended with the rich red life 
tream of imported Africa through many American genera 
tio to make of Blossom a per sonal pe rfection She was 
none of the 


ocial yraces, was a good pe nder when she had money to 


educated through the sixth grade, laek 





pend, and various white ladies for whom she had toiled 
id a domestic capacity testified to the fact that she wa 
a marvel of efficiency when she cared to be 

Blossom was not opposed to work, as such; in fact, she 
rather favored it for the other fellow For herself, she 
looked contemptuously down upon domestic work as 
menial and ill-befitting her high social status. Besides, 
white folks were inconsiderate and lacked a sense of ap 
preciation They refused to make allowances for her 
undoubted attractivene 
ind apron. They actually demanded the services they 


when garbed in a nurse’s cap 


expected to receive from girls less prominent socially. She 
craved a life of luxury o when she and Florian 
Therein Florian Slappey was in a fair way to be hoist 
by his own petard; for Florian was a past master of the 
gentle art of fooling most of the public all the time, and he 
had fooled it into the belief that he was perennially work- 
le because pecuniarily insured against labor. The 
occasional appearance of the correct three numbers chosen 
from those between 1 and 78 in the lottery wheel had en- 
abled him to keep up appearances since his advent from 
Montgomery, more than a year previous; and it was in 
the flush of enthusiasm which followed the winning of the 
blood gig numbers 5, 10 and 40, paying him four hundred 
dollars for the two he invested 
som Prioleau, and was promptly accepted 


that he proposed to Blos- 


Their engagement, though nominally a secret, had been 
bruited about among the socially elect and was more or 
Florian and Blossom had 


tion 


a 






less of & gossip sens 





denied it flatlhy—at Florian’s insistence—for the simple 


Jackson Ramsay Took the Paper From His Grasp. 


reason that Florian could not afford a diamond engage- 
ment ring, dared not attempt to fool either Blossom or her 
friends with an imitation stone, and refused to sacrifice hi 
position as male social dictator by an admission of his 
inability to supply his lady fair with the glittering con- 
ventional badge of voluntary lifelong servitude 

Of late Florian had found reason for rejoicing over this 
canny foresight. And only Jackson Ramsay, the portly 
white man who operated the policy game, guessed that 
Florian was in financial straits. 

Jackson Ramsay was familiar with the symptoms; but, 
fortunately for Florian, he was tight-lipped. But he saw 
the dawn of worry in Florian’s eyes with the ill luck that 
followed the daily morning drawing 
and the afternoon lottery —arbitrarily yclept Genuine. 

Florian’s bets were becoming more and more reckless. 
Not content with saddling his bets and winning modestly, 
he played three, four and even five numbers straight. 
And he had won just as often as men who play that system 
The odds to the pro- 


known as Pool 


usually win; which is not at all 
spective winner were alluring; the odds against him well- 
nigh impossible 

For Florian, in common with many thousands of his 
fellow negroes in the South, fondly believed that when 
seventy-eight numbers are put into a wheel and twelve 
drawn therefrom there was a very good chance of guessing 
three of the numbers destined to be included in the dozen. 
So sure was Jackson Ramsay that the bettor could not 
perform this feat of clairvoyance that to the guesser of 
three of the twelve numbers he promptly paid two hun- 
dred dollars for one; to the lucky chooser of four, five 
hundred dollars for one; and to the selecter of five, 
twenty-five hundred for one 

But no one—and Blossom least of all—among Florian’s 
friends had suspected his pecuniary travail; which accounted 
for their failure to understand the sudden friendship 
between Florian and Sally Crouch—the latter a stout 
female of thirty-five years who owned and operated the 
Cozy Home Hotel— For Colored, and was reputed to have 
on deposit in the First National Bank a sum in excess of 
three thousand dollars. And it was the look of frank dis- 
belief in the lustrous black eyes of the adored Blossom 
Prioleau that brought a surge of apprehension over 
Florian Slappey as he gingerly squeezed her unresponsive 
hand. Florian was unpleasantly aware that he faced an 
emotional Armageddon 

‘'Lo, Blossom!” 


The Fat Fingers of the Policy King Trembied Visibiy 


hunted glance about the 
congested avenue, with it 
battered taxicabs, its rows of stores operated by negroes 
for negroes, its pretentious nine-story office building, 
owned and occupied by members of his race—the Penny 
Prudential Savings Bank on the ground floor. And finally 
his eye lighted on the inviting portals of Broughton’s 
Drug Store. I npleasantnesses annoyed him. He wanted 
peace, and plenty of it. 

‘How ‘bout a soda, Blossom?’ 

“I ain’t keen "bout no soda. What I want is to make 
talk with yo’.” 

‘Let’s talk in there.”” There was no help for it. 

The sight of a frothy, creamy strawberry ice-cream soda, 


then in the process of being dispensed to an ebony urchin, 
dispelled Blossom’'s opposition, 

“Tf yo’ wanna 

They seated themselves at a shiny-topped table in the 
farthest and most secluded corner. Florian gave the order 
with the nonchalance of a millionaire. Inwardly he was 
fidgety. He tried his best to avert the catastrophe: 

**Pink Broughton sure is got a swell place her 

“Is he?” 

“He was tellin’ me t’other day 

The ice-cream sodas were served and Blossom’s long 


spoon probed tentatively into the foam. 

“*We ain't interest’ in what he was tellin’ yo’ t’other day, 
Florian. What we’s interest’ in is what I'm tellin’ yo’ 
now.” 

“*Youse actin’ so strange, hon!” 

Blossom’s lips compressed tightly. 

“*Reckon I'll be actin’ stranger befo’ long. Why ain't 
yo’ been to the house this last two nights?” 

**Business,”” evaded Florian. 

“Huh! Fust time I ever knew her name was Business 

“Who's name?” —innocently. 

“That big fat Sally Crouch.” 

Florian experienced a sinking sensation near the solar 


plexus. 
“Who said somethin’ "bout Sally?” 
i 
““What for yo’ mention her?” 

**Cause she’s what I got to talk about. Fust off, I want 
to ask yo’, Florian: Is we engaged or ain’t we engaged?” 
“Why, honey ~ 
“Is we or ain’t we?” 

**Ain’t yo’ know 
“Ise tryin’ to find out.” 
“I done tol’ yo’ ” 





a 





. ee 


ts 
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“Yeh; yo’ tol’ me a lot of things. But there’s other 
folks been tellin’ me contrariwise. An’ yo’ ain’t been round 
much lately; an’ I sort of been thinkin’ i 

*“Youse the thinkenest woman, Blossom. Yo’ ain’t got 
no call to be thinkin’ all the time thataway.”’ 

“T reckon I got aright. Ain’t itso I got a right when my 
fiansay goes traipsin’ round with a woman who ain’t got 
no education an’ who runs a hotel which there ain’t the 
best things in the world said about it? I ain’t got no call? 
Ain’t 1? Huh?” 

**Ain’t been runnin’ round with her!” 

“Pff! Reckon that ol’ sofa in her parlor ain’t had a 
chancet to get cool these last few nights.’ 

‘Youse the ’sinuatinest woman ‘ 

Her eyes compelled his and held them levelly. 

“T asks yo’ this, Florian: Is yo’ in love with me or is 

yo’ in love with Sally Crouch?” 
**Honest t’ Gawd, hon— I ain’t care a snap of my fingers 
for that woman. I ain’t never loved no woman but yo’; 
an’ 3 

““When yo’ gonna marry me? 

Florian flushed beneath his racial tan. 


1) 


“This ain't no time to make marriage talk, Blossom, 
Thi 
‘This the time yo’ gonna make marriage talk, Florian. 
I ain’t cale’latin’ to stand no fumadiddle from yo’—nor no 
other man. You ain’t never tol’ no one we was engage’; 
an’ folks is sayin’ that I’m runnin’ after yo’ for yo’r 
money.” 

“Folks don’t know what they’s talkin’ "bout,” he 
retorted earnestly, thinking fearfully of his total worldly 
assets. an extensive wardrobe and about eight dollars in 


gs is too ’carious.” 











cash 
**Reckon } 
*Reckon I 
“Then whyn't yo’ marry me right off?” 
“T sort of ain’t ready, Blossom. 
reasons ™ 
“H’m! What yo’ know ‘bout business? Yo’ got ‘nuff 
money so’s yo’ ain’t got to work.” 


o’ ain't the marryin’ kind—huh?” 








They’s business 


““T does work 

**Playin’ the lott’ry 

“Ise secretary of the Sons and Daughters of I Will 
Arise.”’ 

“That don’t pay nothin’ much.” 

He hesitated 

‘'Tain’t much, I reckon, Blossom; but I reckon I 
might’s well tell yo’ now as later—I need that money.” 

““‘What!”’ She leaned across the table, the strawberry 
oda temporarily ““Yo’ means to tell me yo’ 
need the money yo’ git from the Sons and Daughters 
of I Will Arise?” 

He hung his head 
in shame. 

“Uh-huh!” 

“How come? I 
thought yo’ was 


rich 


forgotter 








hat’s what 
they all think,” he 
swered miser- 
for greater 
shame hath no man 
than to admit that 
his wealth is a 
“But that 
ain’t makin’ it so.”’ 

“You useter 
have “i 





ehimera 


‘Useter ain’t is! 


I done had business 


‘Playin’ th’ lot- 
t’'ry, I reckon.’ 

“Sort of—an’ 
other things An’ 
that’s the truth.”’ 

Silence fell be- 
tween them. 
Florian Slappey fin- 
gered the few 
erumpled bills in 





trousers po¢ ket 
rhe girl tried to re- 
adjust in a second 
her preconceived 
deas of the man and 
his worldly statu 

‘*Broke?”’ she 
questioned directly. 

He was discon 
certed. 

‘Not ontirely.” 

** Almost?” 

‘Uh-huh! I 
wouldn't be tellin’ 


““Whyn’t yo’ git a job?” 

He shook his head. 

s My health ain’t so good, Blossom 

“And yo’ ‘ti 

And then a light came to her. Florian Slappey, wealthy, 
courted the perfect Blossom Prioleau. Florian Slappey, 
bereft of lucre, cast mercenary eyes upon the portly and 
affluent Sally Crouch-—Sally of the ample figure, the biy 
heart, the level head; Sally the uncourted, the hard 
working, the unbeautiful, the none-too-young. 

Blossom half rose in her sudden accession of violent 
anger, and then dropped back to her seat. Florian missed 
none of the business and knew that his fowl was hung high. 

“So—so that’s it!”’ breathed Blossom. 

“What's it?”’ 

““Yo’ go lose yo’re money an’ make a set f'r Sally 
Crouch ‘cause she’s got a heap.”’ 

The hour for evasion had passed, and Florian knew it. 
He bent forward earnestly, his slender fingers, with their 
polished nails, clasping and unclasping. 

“That ain’t the way to look at it a-tall, Blossom. Yo’ 
knows well enough that I love yo’; youse the lovinest 
woman I ever secn. But gittin’ married is something dif 
ferent. Honest, I love yo’ too much to marry yo’ an 
then make yo’ work fo’ me.” 

“Pfft! I see mysclf workin’ fo’ any man!” 

““Sure—that’s it!’”’ He brightened perceptibly. “It 
woul’n’t nowise be fair fo’ yo’-all to have to work fo’ me 
an’ I ain’t able to work fo’ myself. White folks asks too 
much these days an’ they don’t pay nothin’, I been tryin’ 
to make back my money. Mister Ramsay c’n tell yo’ I 
been playin’ th’ Pool ev’y mornin’ an’ saddlin’ over to th’ 
Ginuwine in the afternoon; but the gigs ain’t been comin’ 
right. I ain’t call "em right no mo’. 
few dollars. . But I ain’t aimin’ to marry yo’ on no 
few dollars, hon. Yo’ is meant for fine clothes, an’ suchlike, 
I knows yo’-all woul’n’t want to marry me if = 

‘Listen here, Florian; yo’-all ain’t tootin’ a-tall. I got 
a single mind, I is. I ain’t fickle. I ain't never love’ no 
man but yo’; an’ if yo’ is willin’ they ain’t no reason why 
we cain’t git married to-day.” 

He shook his head in sad negation. 

“"Twoul'n’t be fair to yo’, hon.” 

teckon I c’n jedge that.” 

**I cares too much to let yo’. ny strength give 
out. . Yo’ ain’t got no money save’ up, is yo’?”’ 
“‘No”—suspiciously—‘‘I ain't.” 

*Y"’ see ‘: 

““Yo’ gonna marry me?” 

“’'Twoul'’n’t be right.” 

““Yo’ mean yo’-all won’t?” 


I got the misery 


Oncet I been win a 


*Cause 








no one only yo’, 
hon,” 


““Looka Heah, Colored Fotks; I Ain't Keer How Much Jokes Yo' Play After Dis Ceremony Done Been Geer, 


But I Ain't Gwine Stan’ fo' No Fumadiddles Now" 


“I'm tellin’ yo’ ~ 
**S'posin’ yo’ jes’ answer my question.” 

“Marriage ain't like credit, Blossom. Folks is got to 
have money or they'll be mis’able. I ain't got the heart to 
ask no good-lookin’ woman like yo’ to t’row herse’f away 


é ” 


I ain't aimin’ 
she flashed with sudden heat. 


on ol’ trash like me 

Yo’ is aimin’! “Yo’ is 
aimin’ to marry fat ol’ Sally Crouch an’ make her s’port 
0’ all yo’r nacheral life. Tha’s all the heart yo’ got— jes’ 
to make a woman work fo’ yo’ e 

“Hol’ on, Blossom; hol’ on! That ain’t nowise fair. 
1 ain’t the kind of man to take adwantage of no woman. 
Love is a fine t’ing, I says; but it’s espensive—like a 
automobile. | ain't got no money an’ | ain't able to work. 
Doc Simmons says I ain't. Last white gen'l'man I work 
fo’ said the sam ntical thing. I sort of guess that poet 


what said "bout bein’ 


better to have love’ an’ lost than to 
have marry the girl wasn’t no liar, at that.” 

‘An’ »””’— bitter] ‘yo’ is 
Sally fo’ her mone ‘ 

“T ain't never goin’ to stop lovin’ yo’, Blossom.” 

“Humph! Lot of good that’s goin’ to do either of us. 
Ain’t yo’ got no sense, Florian? Is yo’ saw a picture of 
Sally Crouch as Missis Florian Slappey? Why —why, she 
even talks like po’ white trash! Yo’ is a disumpointment 


plumb sot on marryin’ 





to me, Florian— that yo’ i 
**Reckon yo’-all'd do the same thing.” 
Ise had 
ts—I is. I got a friend up home in Nashville 
name’ ’Zekiel Rothwell. He runs a jitney line an’ he’s got 
plenty o’ money. Ise tellin’ yo’, Florian, 'tain’t his fault 
none a-tall—I ain’t been Misses 'Zekiel Rothwell Jong 
time ago. Tha’s what! B 
money.” 
“Tha’s whar you is makin’ a mistake,” he told her 
earnestly, 
Blossom. Tha’s whar it’s 


‘Yo’ ain’t know what yo’ is talkin’ "bout 






it I ain’t b’lieve in marryin’ fo’ 


Ke | honeymoon ain't last but a week or so, 
diff’rent from a bank account, 
We always c’n love each other, hon. Guess we is just got 
to try an’ be happ 
Blossom rose abruptly, a victim of unrequited love and 
hurt pride. Florian trailed her to the door. A few men 
vated at the soda fountain turned to stare with glittering 


eyes at her Junoesque figure. 


Florian swelled with self-pity and affection. There was 


a pleasant glow imparted by the knowledge that he was 
rejecting the hand of this regal creature; doing it, he told 
himself, for her own good, out of pure generosity. There 
was a hint of moisture in his eyes as he extended his hand 
to her in farewell 
“‘Efon’y Lhadthemoney like what folks t’ink 1 is got 
*‘1—1—woul’n’t marry no—such—man as yo'!” 
“Don’t yo" go 
hurtin’ my feelin’s, 
Blossom. An’ don't 
yo’ never fo'get I 
ain't never love’ no 
woman—on’y yo’.” 
‘Ise goin’ to re- 
member ev'ything, 
Florian 
that a man what'll 


specially 


sell hisself to a big, 
fat, wuthless wench 
ain’t worth cryin’ 
*bout!” 

She turned sud- 
denly and walked 
swiftly down the 
Florian 
tared after her 
thoughtfully He 
sighed. Then he 
smiled. Somuch for 
that! 


The job, deli- 


street. 


clously unpleasant 
as it had been, wa 
finished. The Rubi 
con had been safely 
crossed, and he flat 
tered himself that 
it had been rather 
handled 

He wasa bit sorr) ' 
of course, that he 
had been forced 1 


break the heart of 





adroitly 


the most glor 
womanintheto 
Four Hundred; but 
there was at 
math of quiet plea 


ure inthe knowledge 


tk 
that l had been 
within! power to 
do so 
Continued on 
Page 44 
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Marvels of Army Organization 


F YOU should arrive in France and 





to know it once the where 
m f vourson. brother or friend 
home town who is with an f atin 
erican unit somewhere in the field, 
havet ogetintouch 
he Centra Otfice of the 
bit ind ican find out as quickly 
‘ ipl i transmit your 
' } | n immediate 
‘ | r nte rence 
ne r etall in the 
led a ‘ ition that 
urve f« ‘ dination 
five articl ve have been jour- 
p rthroughthem rand therefore 
tacular Services of ipply. Sig- 
int a re their act ties they 
' ’ ' , omparatively few 
‘ ms of that ist and throbbing 
lomain which feeds, equips and unifie 
he American Expeditionary Forces 
We in me take u rm f the other 
ind 1 le tal age ( wi h form 
hat ma be called the ib idiary 
corporatior of the busine of war. 
Ihe range from a iife-insurance com 
pany to the iryest real-estate 
operating office in the world Included 
among them is a school for citizenship, 
u complete renting and claim agen 





By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 


these cards with the passenger list of 
the organization. If there is any dis- 
crepancy the organization is immedi- 














forestry ervice, a job 
ifull tledged new 
iper of, t ind for the Army. Eacl 

its way reveals a distinct phase of highly developed 
it only essential to some phases 
of the conduct of the conflict and the mental or physical 
a useful and constructive 


We put the card 


The Central Records Office is typical. 


ndex on the commercial-efliciency map Hence no one 
will be urprised to learn that we have probably the 
ryest one ever eated, and comprising, "vhen you con 
der all rant civilian prisoners of war and other 


viduals connected with our overseas forces, more than 


two million name Chis monster and up-to-the-hour dire¢ 


tory makes it po ile to locate every person who draws pay 


or property from the Army, and to know at a glance his or 


her past and present 

You find this huge institution housed in an immense 
tructure in a pleasant town well up in the intermediate 
ection Here are hundreds of Waacs, who, working as 
clerks and stenographers, perform the same admirable 
ervice for the American Army that they do for the 
British Expedition ary Force, in that they release fit 
and semifit men for the Front or for service in the 
upply and transport branches. At first sight the « 
tablishment makes you think of a census office, and 
uch it really is. You hear the machine-gunlike rattle 
of batteries of typewriters; you see apparently un- 
italogue cabinets; there is the 


vift and orderly action. All 


ending vistas of card-« 
charged atmosphere of 
these cabinets are in groups by army corps, division 
inizations. Each cabinet bears a card 
which indicates the body whose records it contains, 


Who's Who in the Army 


ommonly 


& NTRAL RECORDS, as it is more 


known, is tech illy charged witt maintaining 
accurate and complete records of the entire personnel 
of the American Expeditionary Forces, civilians at- 
tached thereto, a he American pri mers of war held 
y enemy forces and all enemy prisoners of war held 
by our fore r} bald and more or | official out- 
ne of respor ! Lie covers a multitude of other 
details that extend from the entry of the army indi- 


dual into thi ‘ i to the final record of his pass- 


ng into the next 


lo accomp tne ihe divided into 
irious div ‘ Some of these divisions are so large 
that they in turn are composed of three or four sec- 
tior Each | t eparate and distinct functior 


Che Mail, Record and Correspondence Division will 


ithustrate It not oper distributes and files 





army correspondence for recor¢ ut conducts the 
courier service which daily conveys official documents 
from one service to another Likewise it handles, 
collects and re pile to inquiries about the overseas 
force 

lhe card index of the army personnel isan illuminat- 


ing example of how Central Records work Its main 





Colonel L. H. Bash 


object is to provide what is known as a master card for every 
person connec ted with the A. E. F. It is no simple task. 
New units have been arriving in France every day 
every hour. They came from every part of the United States, 
Men have been constantly dying from enemy action, dis- 
ease or accident; forces are being shifted from one point to 


indeed, 


another, and sometimes this movement involves tens of 
thousands of men whose orders may come almost without 
notice. On top of this is the fact that staffs are reorganized; 
officers and enlisted men are shunted from service to 
ervice: there is incessant evolution. This eternal change 
must be focused and every change recorded in the army 
directory. Now you can see just what a job it is to make 
the army index live and up to date. 

It is possible only because every unit that comes over 
seas begins to contribute to the Central Records before it 
embarks. Just as soon as an organization is ordered to 
France it is required to fill out a card for every member 
At every port in France are statistical officers who compare 


NG 





ately called upon to fill up the gaps. 
This preliminary work, I might say, is 
in charge of what is known asthe Initial 
Information and Army Serial Number 
Division of Central Records. 

Now we can proceed to the second 
stage of the census, which deals with 
the army serial numbers. There is a 
serial number for every man in the 
Army. The complete sequence of these 
numbers is on the books of Central 
Records. Let us assume that John 
Jones is Number 1,000,000. As soon 
as he reaches France and the records of 
his unit pass through their proper chan- 
nel his name is written alongside the 
number 1,000,000 in the army register 
Henceforth in all records of John Jones 
overseas that number will accompany 
him, even to the identity disk that he 
wears on a string round his neck. 


The Master Cards 


HIS brings us to the preparation 

of the master card which is the com- 
pact and concrete record of the soldier 
This card is eight inches long and five 
inches wide. It contains the full name; 
army serial number; rank; organiza 
tion; complete home address; name, 
relationship and address of party to be notified in case of 
emergency; date of birth; place and date of enlistment or 
commission; date of arrival in Europe; location in France 
or elsewhere abroad; record of all transfers and changes, 
which includes every promotion, capture, absence with or 
without leave or furlough. It also states the individual’s 
occupation before the war. In the lower right-hand corner 
is a blank square that has a grim and tragic significance 
It is the spot left for the photograph, diagram or descrip- 
tion of the place of burial. 

On the back of the card under the head of Hospital 
Record is space for the record of every wound, illness or 
physical incapacity of any kind. It shows the date of the 
casualty, the hospital where the soldier was sent, the 
nature of the illness or wound, whether it was slight or 
serious, and the hour and date when the soldier was dis- 
charged or died. When you examine one of these master 
cards there is precious little of vital importance about the 
soldier that you do not know. So complete is this card 

index that if you asked to see the record of the com- 
mander in chief you would discover that it followed 
the same form as the card of Bill Brown, buck private 
in the X division. 

With the machinery at the disposal of Central 
Records it is comparatively easy to make out the 
original master card. The problem is to keep this 
card live, as they say in business. This is achieved 
through the coéperation of every unit in the A. E. F., 
which is required to submit all casualties and changes 
in the status of its personnel to Central Records at 
regular intervals. From these reports the various 
changes are made on the master card. 

Two divisions of Central Records have special and 
poignant interest: One relates to casualties, which I 
shall describe later on in this article in connection 
with graves registration; the other is that section 
which deals with American prisoners of war held by 
enemy forces. As is the case with every other detail 





of the war, whether it involves the capture of a town 
or the record and treatment of prisoners, the Allies 
display an infinitely larger spirit of justice and fair 
play toward their enemies than the enemies show 
toward them. The German military authorities seem 
to take a particular delight in intensifying the sus- 
pense of relatives and friends over the fate of those 
reported missing. Only those who have been through 
this anguish can realize what it means to be kept in 
the dark concerning the whereabouts of loved ones. 

Under the international agreement the ordinary 
method of conveying information about prisoners of 
war is through the Red Cross. Central Records com- 
piles the names of all German prisoners in our hands, 
and they are sent expeditiously to the German Gov- 





ernment by way of the accredited channels. The sys- 
tem of the American business of war operates alike 
for friend and foe. Hence you find a master card 





Brigadier Generali Edgar Jadwin 


for every boche in our hands. I doubt very much if 


the German has been so considerate of our own men. 
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The deeper you probe into the business of war the more 
you realize its intimate parallel with everyday commerce 
War these days is simply colossal merchandising with men. 
Instead of converting raw steel into rails or girders it 
transforms the raw human being into a finished fighting 
man. To maintain its output every industrial concern 
must renew its machinery regularly to meet the wear and 
tear of incessant production. In the same way the army 
must renew its fighting machine, which is the soldier, 
Every day its ranks are thinned by enemy action, acci- 
dent, disease—any one of the many perils that beset a huge 
force in the field. This army renewal is technically known 
as replacement of men, and it discloses another phase of 
scientific military organization well worth explaining. 

All new men for the American Expeditionary Forces, 
whether they are combat troops or in the Services of 
Supply, mainly come from the same source, which is the 
draft. Likewise the great majority get their preliminary 
training at home. The bulk are attached to some organized 
unit before setting sail for France. At the time I began 
these articles eight to ten men were leav- 
ing the shores of America for the ports 


Allied Armies, especially those operating in France. All 
major orders for troop movements emanate from him. It 
is Foch who determines what men are needed for offensives, 
and this in turn determines the number of men required 
to equip, supply and transport them. Thus the human de- 
mand, so far as the American Expeditionary Forces is con- 
cerned, really begins with Foch in conjunction with General 
Pershing. 

Let us say for the sake of illustration that 350,000 men 
comprised the monthly shipment to France. This number 
included two separate and distinct groups: One was the 
regular, norrnal addition to the Army; the other included 
the men needed to replace losses at the Front or in the rear 
and is the replacement force 

This again brings us bang up against the supreme prob- 
lem of the A. E. F.— tonnage 
than it applies to material. Every unit in France wanted 
all the men it could get. Normal increase and replace- 
ment therefore became matters of careful tonnage alloca 
tion, and G1 at G. H. Q. does the allocating. First of all 


which applies to men no less 


because there can be no fighting at the Front without 
this unspectacular and bloodless fighting in the rear 

One reason why an up-to-the-hour check can be kept on 
replacements is that for every unit in Fr 





ance there is a 
chart which shows the strength of the organization. Let 


me illustrate with the case of a division. On the left-hand 





side is an itemized list of its various kinds of units. Along 
side is a column for Authorized Strength and another 
entitled Present for Duty 
the division such as Headquarters, Infantry, Artillery, 
Supply, Engineer and Sanitary Trains, and so on down 
the line, is a horizontal black bar which indicates a seale of 
If the bar radiating 
from Infantry, for instance, stops under the number 90 it 


Extending from each unit in 


strength up to one hundred per cent 


means that the infantry in the division is ninety per cent 
of authorized strength At the bottom of the sheet is a 


square which indicates replacements required if the 


division is at ful 


strength this square remains white; if 
30 indicated 
The sum of these charts in every branch of the service 

makes it possible to know the strength 


from day to day and the replacements 


| 
ten per cent replacement is necessary it is 





of the Allies every minute. This steady 
tream of khaki not only had to have a 
destination but must meet some definite 
need, be assigned to some pecific unit, 
ts orderly place in the fabric of 
our fighting force. How was this done? 

Study the replacement process and you 
soon find out. You discover that with 
men as with supplies we depend on what 
amounts to an automatic supply, which 


and take 


means that gaps in the ranks are regularly 
filled and that there is always a reserve 
to draw upon. Replacement deals with 
men for the Front and the rear. Since 
this series of articles is concerned solely 
with the Services of Supply we will stick 
as far as possible to our bailiwick. It will 
serve to explain the system, first because 
it is a self-contained empire and second 
because the troops comprise more than 
one-third of our overseas Armys 

Perhaps I can best explain the scheme 
of replacement by saying that it is like 
banking. If you have a bank account and 
keep on drawing checks against it you ex- 
haust the purchasing power of your bal- 
ance if you donot keep on depositing in the 
bar The Army in France was in the same 
position as the individual. It was con- 
stantly drawing on its human deposits in 
America, which are the training camps 
Since the A. E. F 
every month in the 
ment order it follows that Uncle Sam in 
his turn had to have the available trained 
men ready. Through the draft he kept 
on depositing men in the human bank, 
which is the Army at home. Hence the 
Army must keep books on men just as it 
keeps books on everything else. 





made out a check 





pe of a big replace- 


What the Chart Tells 


l- this means that General Head- 
quarters in France must know exactly 
how many men are available in America 
all the time. Hence you can see up there 
a blue chart which shows every division 
in the American Army at home and abroad 
The units in America are indicated by a 
white square. The moment that a unit 








4 > -. 
ons pre, D 





required 
When all requisitions for rep 
are in, G1 sends a blanket cable to Wash 


The various kinds 





acements 


ington specifying need 
of casual troops are ordered by letter, 
which means that if G1 cabled X 15000 it 
would mean that 15,000 engineers were 
required for replacement. In the same 
way Y may mean Medical Corps, Z, Ord 
nance, and soon. Lam using hypothetical 
letters. These troops came over unas 
This is why they are known as 
Most of them went to the great 
clearing house on the banks of the Loire 
that I described in the preceding article 


signed 
casuals 


Distributing Casuals 


J' ST as soon as troops are at sea—or 
© tloated, as the army phrase goes— they 
are caught up in a ceaseless system of 
scrutiny. The War Department advises 
G1 by cable the precise number and clas 
f regular organizations and the total 
number of casuals embarked and on the 
way The whole process now become 

If the convoy int ludes A Div- 
ision which is intended for B Army in the 
field there is already a blank square for 
this division on the B Army chart of or 

ganization which hangs at General Head- 
quarter 
America this space is white. The moment 
it starts for France half of the square i 
filled in with red. As soon as the unit ar- 
rives in France the square becomes all 
red. Meanwhile G1 has advised the armies 
in the field or the Services of Supply just 


; 
visualized 


So long as this division is in 


what troops are on the way in the same 
way that the quartermaster corps or the 
engineering or ordnance services are ad 
vised of the shipment of needed supplic 
This complete tem of advice makes for 
an efficient use of man power in the Army. 
The remarkable document known as the 
Daily State obtains with human as with 
material needs. Every day there is placed 
on the desk of the commander in chief at 
G.H Q and on the desk of the command 
ing general of the Services of Suppl it 


Tours a typewritten sheet which shows 





the total personne! — combatant and Serv 





arrives in Europe asmaller square is placed 


inside. A glance at this chart shows what 
troops are at home and what are overseas. 
The process that registers these results is packed with detail 

Let us begin at the beginning, which means that the 
machinery of supplying men for France starts with the 
section of the General Staff known as G1, whose functions 
I described in a previous article and which is the great 
army provider. Fvery requisition for men, like every 
requisition for food, clothing, engineering material or 
equipment, must pass across its desks. Though the G1 at 
General Headquarters is the senior section and has gen- 
eral authority in requisitioning men, the G4 of the Services 
of Supply also has a responsible task, because every man 
that sets his foot on French soil comes under its jurisdic- 
tion first. Gl at G. H. Q. gets him to France, and G4 of the 
S$. O. S. equip 
him up to the Front, where he comes under the authority 
of G. H. Q. 

in order to get at the very first step in human supply 
we shall be obliged to step out of the A E. F. for a moment. 
It takes us to a charming little town in France which will 
be a shrine, for the reason that in a simple structure 
e master strategist, Marshal Foch 
upreme unity of command of the 


transports him to his training area and gets 


++ ; ; +} 


on a side street si 


In him is vested the 


Lieutenant Colonel C. C. Pierce 


both Front and rear file their requisitions of human need 
If the Army had been in a big offensive its demands wert 
greater than usual, because it had casualtic In the 
same way if vast new construction projects in the base 
or intermediate sections had been launched and had to be 
pushed through toearly completion there was an abnormal 
requirement for additional engineering unit If the 
demand for men at the Front made it necessary to send 
men from the S.O.S up into the fighting line they must 
also be replaced. 

The emergencies that beat about supply and replacement 
are many and complicated 

G1 sifts out all these needs and does 
chief quartermaster does with regard to his tonnage 


preci ely what the 





' 


It makes up a priority schedule which indicates 
This priority sc hed 


ment. 
the urgency of the human shipment 
ule is based on a fixed arrangement called Schedule of 
Priority of Shipments and which is the convoy Bible. It 
is divided into phases. Each phase includes a certain 
number of troops for the combat army and a certain num 
ber for the Services of Supply In priority, as in ever 


thing else, you realize how all-important the S. QO. S. is, 


ices Of Supply—in France; the arrival 
during that month; and the total debarked 


the day before the monthly human demand; what ha 
arrived; what is at sea and the balance to come. Scien 
tific supervision can do no more! 

Just as oon a troops, whether a igned to combat 


organizations or replacement arrive in France the 
come under the administrative direction of G4 If the 
are intended for the Services of Supply they go where t} 
commanding general of S. O. S. direct if they are heads 
for the Front they are distributed by order of G3, whic 
the Operations Section at G. H Q., and which contro 
fighting. Combat troops arriving in units go at once to 
training area for further training or to barracks or billet 
for a brief rest before going up to the zone of advance 
Since we are mainly concerned with replacements and 
more especially replacements in the Services of Supy 
can now follow them through All replacement 
casuals and are usually sent to depot divisions, which ma 
be anywhere in the domain of the YO. S. and which are 
often training centers. These depots are for both ofticer 
and men. The men are kept in pools and are thdrawn 
as the Army needs or emergencie hietate Rach army 


Continued en Page 34 
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rr N the acrobatic field at X it wa 
X in this par 

ticular case represents the largest American 
ining center for chasse pilots in Europe Another nom 
plume for it is The Muddiest Hole in France. For the 

few days ugly swollen black clouds had held the 
ter stage of the heavens like an extremely wet and 





; 
iperb flying weather 


ggy army blanket sagging low in the middle; and at all 
© frequent intervals that soggy center had ripped just at 


agging point, to let down rain by ie liquid ton on 
mpatient aviator The flat surrounding prairie was still 
dg inderfoot, with great ruddy discolored pools col 
lected in all the depressior But to-day, up in the clean 
gz top spaces of the sky, a keen bracing wind prevailed. It 
id ripped and whipped the swollen black clouds to rib 
wept them over to the horizon, and now it was gayl) 
asing a fleet of little white-cotton clouds which were 
wing before it like yachts for the regatta cup. With a 
ind like that and a Spad a pilot could beat it to the 

ury frontiers of Kingdom Come in a morning 
Far off in the distance, mere gnats against the windy 
blue brilliance of the sky, a group of planes were flying in 
formation But in the acrobatic field in which | stood 
no one was up tor the moment I had motored over from 
headquarters in the C. O.’s car— a matter of ten minutes; 
vhile the chief training instructor, Major M , from the 
ime goal had flown over in his tir fighting plane in the 


winkling of an eye 


Stunts and Acrobatics 


M SENDING up Lieutenant X ” he explained, 

| who has just come down from Saint-Mihiel. He's con 

ented to do some acrobatics for you. Take my ship,” he 

idded, turning to the lieutenant, “and wait until you have 
ome altitude before you begin to stunt.” 

The lieutenant nodded and turned away. He was just 

] 


like a million other good-looking young lieutenants who 
have been fighting this mat 
war clean face. clear eyes, 


firm jaw and a slim muscula 
body In France his name i 
' 


legion he belongs to that va 


majority with which, year afte 


vear, England has headed he | 
long casualty list * Second | 
Lieutenant, unl otherwise 
tated,’ 


A group of us watched hima 
he walked across the field and | 
climbed into the nug little 
cockpit of the Nieuport seout 
Che mechanic standing by gave 
the propeller a sharp whirl; the 
engine tarted witharoar: the 
propeller blades vanished in a 
flashing blur of speed he lieu 
tenant throttled down his et 
gine and the plane began to taxi 


wiftly, gracefully over the 
field. He headed her into the 
wind and pulled wide open hi 
throttle The front wheel 


ired the ground, the tail 
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By Elizabeth Frazer 


lifted, and the little fighting plane took off at a smart angle 
n a beautiful clean zipping line 

First he cut a gorgeous big circle round the field. Then 
he squared the circle and circled the square. Next he 
limned a gigantic triangle, base, perpendicular, hypotenuse, 
against the airy background of thesky. Then he tilted that 

ame triangle up on end, climbing steeply, nose skyward, 
to some remote vertiginous goal; then throttling down his 
engine he gracefully volplaned down the long hypotenuse, 
and doubled back once more on the base line. Behind him 
was the flawless blue of the French sky, upon which as 
upon a sapphire slate he etched his airy designs. And each 
line had a grace, a purity, a verve, as if the Creator himself 
had taken his crayon in hand, unlimbered his elbow, and 
aid: ‘Behold! I will show you the eternal beauty of a 
perfect straight line.’ 

Below, heads tilted back, noses in air, we watched him, 
spellbound 

“He's warming up,”’ murmured the instructor. ‘But 
just wait until he begins to stunt.” 

Isn't he stunting right now?” I demanded. 

“Oh, no. He's just strolling round to get up steam. 
Watch him rock his ship! There! There! He feels so 
darned good he’s just playing with it. You know those 
little Nieuport scouts are so sensitive on the control that 
once you are used to them you can fairly wish them round. 
Now look! He's begun to stunt. That's a side slip. Now 
he’s converting it into a vrille. Watch him straighten out 
of it. You've got to have altitude for that.” 

We continued to gaze upward while the tiny wasplike 
plane with its lonely pilot disported itself in that high 
limpid space, now reeling in terrible dizzying, spinning 
nose dives, now tearing along like a lightning express, now 
climbing steeply, turning completely over in a barrel, 
looping the loop and flying on its back. 
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“That’s a nice vrille,” murmured someone, as 
once more the little plane spun crazily, nose down, 
spiraling on a perpendicular axis, apparently out of 
control and destined for a spectacular crash. But just as I 
caught my breath in sickening horror—for within the week 
I had seen a plane crash and its pilot instantly killed in 
just such a spinning nose dive—he flattened out into a 
magnificent sweep, half barreled, side slipped, looped the 
loop, vrilled again; merging one astounding feat into 
another with a swiftness, an ease that brought exclama- 
tions of delight to all lips. 


The Epitome of the Front 


ND now up in that sunny field of air began a battle with 
an invisible foe. Round and round he circled, maneu- 
vering for place; now he shot straight toward the zenith, 
climbing steeply into the sun to dazzle his antagonist; now 
feinting he spun dizzily downward as if mortally shot and 
out of control; then suddenly he swerved, shot upward and 
flashed by his antagonist, dead on his tail, pumping him 
full of fictitious lead. It was all over in half a minute, that 
sham battle, but we could guess who had won! And though 
in one sense it was sheer fantasy and nonsense, that com- 
bat with an imaginary boche, yet in a larger, deeper sense 
it was also the very heart of reality. For it was as if that 
young pilot, but recently returned from the Front, paused 
in his lofty capers and spoke down to us by wireless tele- 
phone thus: 

“Now see me kill a Hun! There he is— just under that 
little white puff cloud. Watch me fix him! This is how we 
do it over the lines. This is how our pursuit squadrons 
work. Multiply me by eighteen. Echelon me out in flying 
formation. Put twenty, fifty Hun Rumplers, instead of 
one, up behind that little cloud— yet the principle remains 
the same. I am the epitome of the fighting Front.” 

Not that the young pilotthought any such vain thoughts 
or deemed himself the epitome of anything. He was far 

too modest. For after he had 
made a very smooth landing he 











vanished behind his machine. 
A moment later two aviators 
came forward and one of them 


said: ‘‘Lieutenant X begs 
you to excuse him. He’s gone 
in to wash his hands. But he 


hopes you enjoyed the stunts.” 
And it was not until he had 
turned away that I discovered, 
by the delighted grins of the 
audience, that a joke had been 
played on me by the epitome of 
the Front. It was he himself 
who had spoken; he had faked 
his own absence, even as he had 
faked the battle in the air! 
Nevertheless, he was indeed 
an epitome. And that is the 
reason I have lingered over this 
picture in the air. He repre- 
sented the Front, the zest, the 
spirit with which our pilots 
were gaining and holding the 
Continued on Page 31 
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XXII 
O MY celibacy of the will was threatened. I mean 
by that that I found myself with two main ob- 
jects of thought instead of one. Having vowed 
myself to a cau i woman had supervened with that 
pervasiveness of presence with which a perfume fillsa room. 
I might still vow 1 elf to the cause, but I shouldn't serve 
it as | had meant to, with heart and senses free 
Or should I? 
The question fundamentally was that. Could I at a 
time like this divide my allegiance as I should be obliged to 


»ve and being married? Or ought I, 


as to do, suppress thi 


faliing WW 
to the 


divide it DY 


work | old pas- 





in deference 





on and smother the problems and curiosities it had begun 
to rouse in me? 

If in view of the many men who have been good soldiers 
and equally good husbands this hesitation seems far- 
fetched to you I must beg you to remember what I have 
told you already, that my mission, such as it was, had 
become my life. For this the inspiration sprang from what 
I had seen for myself. What I had seen fo; myself com 
pelled me to believe that the world was divided into just 
two camps~— those who fought the Germans and those who 
did not. ‘“‘He that is not with me is against me,’’ I was 


prepared to say; except that for the small bordering 


nations, whom the arch-enemy could have crushed as he 
had crushed Belgium and Serbia before anyone else could 
ave them, | was ready to make long allowances. I 
couldn't make these allowances for the United States; and 
to win the friends I valued so highly to joining in the task 
that seemed to me the most pressing before mankind was 
the work to which I longed to give myself every minute 


of the dav 


f day 
No cor of a holy war had ever been 
of purpose than | when I came 

on board th 

most ol 

verb—as if I } 

fainter and fainter in my 
things about her 
I might state those th Why in the sum- 


mer in which | 1 the army and went across with the 





> 


and now | was already thinking 
As \ 


seen 


choose the ad- 


1Ol€ ntly | 


ad never this woman’s image 


I craved to know certain 


grow 


memory 
ngs in this way: 


first Canadian contingent did she see the acquaintance of 


ister Eve y! ind under gin her company 


my 


By BASIL KING 


ILLUSTRATED GRANT fT. 


Why did she join my 


my room when I was blind? 


BY 


ter Mabel 


W 


ha 


and steal in and 


she keep her presence unknown to me, a 


" ” 
to secrecy ! 


Why was 


Did she really care for me 
why this air of ever so courteous 


And if 


he 


er 


she coming back on board 


the minute we were alone and I broached any subje« 


was personal? 


Was she angry? 


? 


Was she scornful? 


subjecting me to one more test, which might end agair 


Was she 
Was she 


her being disappointed? 


ont 


pre 


rit 


ud 





! 


oat 





REYNARD 


re ally cared for me, 
so gentle constraint 
I t that 

Wa he ounded? 
Or was she simply) 
in 


I have to confess that these inquiries already absorbe« 
my soul in such a way that I forgot that on which I ha 
been accustomed to meditate every hour of my time —the 
approach I was to make to American citizens like Bead 
Lamont and Ralph Coningsby Against tl weaning 
away of my heart some essential lo cried ** Treason! 
I was the man who had put his hand to the plow and wa 
looking back. If I continued to look back I might easil 
prove unfit for the’ kingdom of heaven as I conceived of it 

Throughout the next day I was eager to test the effect 
of these counter-inclinations on myself. That I could only 


do by meeting her 


to a 
wa 
ive spirit 


mount from the moment when I first 
end to let me fall over the edge of : 


see; 


more 
? Or 


I 


I wanted to be 


{ 


If I 
intimate degree 
should 
that had led me up the path 


sure 


her 


But she kept me waiting 


It was a fine day for the ocean in November 


ably smooth sea 


fined 


It wa 


her to her cabir 


I would be on the watel 
labor for my 

It was the kind of advance 
On Thur 


pain 


had least patience 


for her 


ve 


uri 


v 


th 


at 


t 


me 


t her, would 


simply 


not 


Wa 


for 


t 


the 


tyr 


what 


ave, 


prec 


“aw 


Ipice 


she be 
the Cons 
aspiring, | 
that hi t 


her 


She didn’t appear tl 
J t} 

weather, therefore, tl 
something else re 
her, and she let me } 
und rece ion W \A 
lay morning [ kept: 
meat no more | 





M Prynne and that my work in life was too serious 
( Low oman to interfere with it, | gave myself 
to the reading of books on the war situation as it affected 
Arne i. If she was playing a game she would learn 
that it wa not one of taire Two could take a hand 
at it, and with equal skill. I prided myself on that skill 
yh me time in the latter part of Thursday afternoon 
e passed n chair in the music room-—the sixth sense 
told me it was she —and I did not look up from Sheering’s 
Oxford lectures on The War and World Repentance 
Though my eve f wed the passage I got little or no 
sense from it 
‘Human effort after human welfare is never drastic 


enoug! I read | never sufficiently radical to accom 
plish the purpose tries to carry out Instead of laying it 
ax at the root of the tree of its ills it content to hack off 


ond pruning work; and 


the most one il of the results it achieves is that they 
are better than nothing 

So much then one can affirm of the dreams that are 
now being dreamed, in all probability to vanish with 
waking. The are better than nothing fetter than 
nothing are the aims held up before the Allied nations a 
the citade he e to capture The crushing of military 
despotism is better than nothing; the elimination of war 
is better than nothing; the establishment of universa 
democracy, the founding of a league of nations, the for 
mation of a league to enforce peace, the dissemination of a 
world-wide entente, these are all of them better than noth 


ing, even though the end in be ing no more productive of 
permanent bie ng than the Hague Conference, whict 


better than nothing in itself. They probably a 


Wa are 
effective as anything that man, with his reason, hi dom 
} cience, his degree of self-control, and his pathet per 
istence in believing in himself when that belief ha 0 
unfailingly been blasted, can ever attain to But, oh, ge 
tlemen is the prophet iid thirt ent ‘ wo I} 
I he way, neither this the cit You are pouring it 
blood; you are pouring out money ou ire ¥ v our 
” ind our daughters to pa through the fire to 
Moloch through the fire to Moloch unflinchingly they 
} nl e tearing the hearts out of your bodies, 
d uoure d , th a he " hat cunt iil ol 
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me reward $ut this is not the way, neither is this the 
1 It is better than nothing, but it is not the best. You 
yuld do it all so much more thoroughly, so much more 
easily. You will accomplish something; there is no ques- 
that; but till you take the right way, and 
ittack the city of which you must become masters, that 


tion about 


great good thing for which you are fighting will still be a 
vision of the future 

But with the knowledge that this woman had simply 
passed and let her shadow fall upon me I had no heart for 
I got up and followed her. 

I found her on deck, far forward, leaning on the rail 
ind watching a fiery, angry sunset that inflamed all the 
western horizon. As she looked round and saw me ad- 
ancing along the deck I detected in her telltale eyes the 


heering’s impassioned words 


firat seared in pulse to run away. 
But what was she afraid of? 
It was the question I asked as soon as I was near enough 


uu think I’m afraid of anything?” 

The way you looked. You see, this queer sort of veil 
doesn't protect you; it gives you away by throwing all 
our expression into your eyes. There’s an essence that 
concentrated and distilled,” 

I'm sure I didn’t mean 2 


I'o look like an animal trying to escape? 


eludes one till it’ 


Well, you 
did.” 
“Oh, as to that, I could easily have walked round the 
side of the ship 

‘If the discourtesy wouldn’t have been too obvious—of 
course!"’ But I didn’t press the point. There were other 
admissions to which I had an unchivalrous craving to bring 
her if I could; and so I went on artfully: “It was clever 
all on the spur 


leckhouse to the other 


of you to find my stateroom on Tuesday 
of the moment like that 
She contented herself with murmuring “Yes, wasn’t 


“And your own cabin is on another deck,” 
“T’m on this dec 
‘So that you hadn’t even seen me going in and out.” 


“I'm a nurse in a way. Nurses have to know more 


than other passengers or they'd be no good on board ship “id 
“And do you know everyone's cabin * 
“| know everyone's cabin to whom I can be useful.” 

‘Is that many?” 

“No; not many, unfortunately.”” She diverted the at- 
tack by saying: ‘‘ What are you asking for?” 

“Oh, for nothing,” | answered carelessly. I added, how- 
ever, with some slight show of intention: “I've called it 
your cleverness, but I really mean it as your kindness.” 

She decided to take the bull by the horns, shifting her 
position and standing with her back to the rail. 

‘If you call it kindness that I should have 
learned the number and location of your cabin 
before we left Liverpool 

“Oh, you did it ther 

“Yes, I did it then 


prever t you 


But if you call it kindne 
of course I can't I can only assure 
you it isn't I knew you couldn't get about 
easily ts 


it 
How did 


‘lI saw you come on board, 


you know that?” 
Wasn't that 
er ough io 

“Then let me go further back and ask how you 
happened to see me come on board, Wasn't it an 
extraordinary coincidence that you should have 
heen there, right at the head of the gangway 

“Well, life is full of extraordinary 
oincidences, isn’t it? And when a 


woman wil o cun do 0) little sees a 
wounded man . 

There were other wounded men 
cattered about the deck I glanced at 
tinem a 1 said And have 
that for all the wounded men on 
board? 


‘I've done it for all Ll know 


you done 


” 


**And how many do you know?” 
She averted her profile, with an air 
of having had enough of the subject. 
I wanted yo 


igo why you were asking me these 


i to tell me a minute 
questions, and you said for noth- 
ing.”’ | could see her smile behind 
the chiffon of the yashmak as she 
went on: “Since that’s your only 
reason perhaps you won't mind if I 
don’t answer you.” 
“But if I had a reason for asking, 
would you tell me then?” \ 
“Wouldn't it have to depend on 


the reason? 
“You're very careful.” a 
She shot a daring, smiling glance 
at me as she riposted: “* Well, aren't 
+r 


you? Before | had time to re- 
wer from the slight shock that 


she pointe d to 


these words dealt me 


the horizon: ‘“‘See, there’s smoke over there. 
it’s not another U-boat 

I accepted the diversion—for more reasons than one. 
Of these the first was the shock to which I have alluded. 
She saw through me. That is, she saw I didn’t place her 
first. How she saw it I could no more tell than she could 
tell how I knew her history of the past two years. But the 
tables were turned, and turned in such a way as to make me 
feel ridiculous. A man who is careful with regard to a 
woman is always slightly grotesque. 

As my most skillful defense lay in feigning a lack of per- 
ception I talked about U-boats and the experience of two 
days before; but I came away from her with a feeling of 
discomfort. 

I analyzed the feeling of discomfort as due to the repe- 
tition of our mutual attitude more than two years pre- 
vious. When she came forward I drew back. I had 
always drawn back. I used to suppose that nothing but 
one motive could have driven me to this humiliating course 
and now I was taking it from another. I was taking it 
from another, and she knew it. The essence of the humilia- 
tion lay in that. 

Each time I met her on deck she betrayed a hesitation 
that I found harder to bear than contempt. Her very 
effort to preserve a tone of friendliness was a reproach to 
me. It seemed to say: ‘You see all I’ve done for you. 
You accept it and give me nothing in return.” 

And yet I was obliged to consider that which, were I to 
let myself be nothing but myself, might lie before me in the 
next few weeks and months. I should arrive in New York 
as a man engaged to be married. As a man engaged to be 
married I should be at once enveloped in that silken net 
of formalities with which women with their consecration to 
the future of the race have invested all that pertains to the 
preliminaries of mating. I had seen for myself that in 
America that silken net is more elaborate than it is else- 
where. In any British community it is spun of tissue, 
fragile, light, easily swept 
aside should the need rise. 


I do hope 




























I Was Inured to Lossesof All 
Kinds on a Stupendous Scale 


January 4,1919 


In America it is solidly constructed of gold cord, and is as 
often as not adorned with gems. In America an engage- 
ment is something of an anticlimax,in that,from the human 
point of view, it is more important than a marriage. It is 
sung by a chorus of matrons and maidens and social corre- 
spondents of the press in a volume far more resounding 
than that of the nuptial hymn. That a man should marry 
after he has become engaged is considered as much a mat- 
ter of course as that he should fight after he has enlisted; 
but that he should become engaged is like taking that first 
oath which denotes his willingness to give himself up, to 
make the great renunciation for the sake of something else. 
More than any single or signal act of bravery that comes 
later it is the thing that counts. I am not quarreling with 
American social custom; I am only saying that I had rea- 
sons for being afraid of it. 

I should arrive in New York as a man engaged to be 
married, and as a man engaged to be married I should be 
put through paces as strict and as stately as those of the 
minuet. There would be no escape from it. I might be 
promised in advance an escape from it, but the promise 
would not be kept. I might be promised simplicity, 
privacy, secrecy, a mere process of handfasting before the 
least noticeable of legal authorities;, but all would go by 
the board. 

Whatever my future wife and I might say—and my 
future wife would say it only half heartedly, if as earnest! 
as that—I should be seized in the soft, tender, irresistibl: 
embrace of the feminine in American life, the element that 
is far more powerful than any other, and I should have no 
more fight to put up than a newborn infant against a 
nurse. There would be a whole array of mothers and po- 
tential mothers to see that I had not. There would be 
Mrs. Barry and Annette van Elstine and Hilda Grace and 
Esther Coningsby and Elsie Coningsby and .Mrs. Legrand, 
not to speak of a vast social army behind them, all sup- 
ported and urged on by the unanimous power of the press 

No one of them would allow me to slip from their kindly 
overwhelming attentions any more than would bees allow 
a queen. Like a queen bee is any man who 
is engaged to an American girl—or at least 
he was in the days, now so extraordinarily 
long ago, before America went into the war. 
Since then marriage has become casual, in- 
cidental, one of those hasty touches given 
to human life which, like the possession of 
money or the pursuit of happiness or the 
leisure to earn a living, are pleasant but not 
vital. But in the America of the end of 1916, 
the mentally far-away America to which I 
was going back, matrimony was the most 
momentous happening in a life history 
From the minute a man became engaged 
to that when he turned away from the altar 
he had to give himself up to his condition 
He was no longer his own. Dinners, lunches, 
parties, theaters, publicity and the approval 
of women claimed him; and shrinking was 
of no avail. 

To the life after marriage, from this point 
of view, my mind hardly worked forward 
I have spoke n of men W ho were good soldiers 
and equally good husbands. Undoubtedly 
there are hundreds of thousands in the class 
But I had seen not a little of men who be- 
cause they were husbands would gladly not 
have been soldiers at all. Theirs was not a 
divided allegiance, for they had only one 
The body was in the fight, and it did won- 
drously; but the heart and soul and mind 
and, craving were with the wife and little 
ones. And who could blame them? 

But all my personal desire was not to be 
of their number. Had I been married be- 
fore the war I should have been as they; 
but since I was free to espouse the cause 
which had become mistress of everything I was I wanted 
to espouse it. I thought I had espoused it. 1 had con- 
sidered myself bone of its bone and flesh of its flesh. Dur- 
ing my months of fighting it had been a satisfaction to 
think of myself as at liberty to make any sacrifice of limb 
or life, and leave no heart to bewail me, no eye to shed a 
tear, and no care to spring up behind me. My family 
would be content to Say, “Poor old Frank, he did his 
duty!” Further than that I should bring no regret to 
any heart but Lovey’s; and of him I was persuaded that 
if I went he wouldn’t wait long after me. Moreover, I had 
guarded against any too great misfortune’s overtaking him 
by providing for him in my will. 

I must own to another misgiving: I was not too sure 
of myself from the point of view of the old failing. 

Things had happened in the trenches—they had dosed 
me with brandy, whisky, rum, any restorative that came 
handy, on a number of occasions—and there had been 
something within me as ready to be waked as is a tiger to the 
taste of blood. I can say truthfully enough that I had 
never yielded to the desire of my own deliberate act; but 
I must also say truthfully that I was by no means sure that 
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Man After Another—and Broken the Engagements" 


lay I might not do so. 
Wehad talked often enough, 
as men with men, of what 
lled a moral morato- 
rium— and the talk haunted 
me with all manner of suggestions. 
commonly called sin was to be lifted for the period of the 


one 


{ 


The ban on what is 






war; and we who had to deny ourselves so much were not 

anything that came easily within our 
grasp. It seemed an alluring condition, and one which, 
without waiting for the license of supreme war councils or 
permission of the church, each of us was tempted to in- 
In a situation in which that which is 


before one’s eyes, and 


to deny ourselve 


augurate for himself 
born of the flesh is flauntingly 
millions of men are thrown together as flesh and little more, 
appetite has its mouth wide open. That man was strong 
indeed who could ignore this yearning of the body; and 


that man was not I 

So again the consciousness of freedom was like a reserve 
It was something on which to fall 
back if everything else was swept away. I didn’t want to 
but if | went no one would suffer but my- 


fund to a corporation 


go to the devil; 
self, as no one would suffer but myself if a German sniper 
Mind you, I am not 
aying that I came back morally weakened from the war; 


were to blow the top off my head 


I only came back with a sense that one man’s life or death 
one man’s ruin or salvation— was of no more account than 
the fate of a roadside bit of jewelweed amid the infinite 
seedtime and harvest of the year. I was inured to losses of 
all kinds on a stupendous scale I had seen thousands 
and my mind had not turned 


aside to regret them; thousands would see me blown to 


blown to pieces beside me, 


pieces with the same indifference as to whether I lived or 
died. (¢ 
callousness as to one’s own; and compared to life and 
I was 


llousness as to the life and death of others induces 





death what is the control of a mere appetite? No; 
not morally weakened; but I was morally benumbed 
There was a kind of moral moratorium in my conscious- 
nes I repeat that | w 
but I was in a period of suspense in which I admitted to 
whether I 





sn't practically making use of it; 


myself that it might depend on circumstance 
made use of it or not 

And if I did, and if I was married. ay 

From the sheer possibility my mind turned in dismay. 
To the celibacy made urgent by a purpose I added the 
celibacy necessitated by a curse. As the one counseled me 
h anybody else, so the other 
lse with me. Through 
elf in something like 


not to involve myself wit 
] 
| 





warned me not ve anybody ¢ 
warning and counsel I had kept my 
a state of serenity till now 

It was a state of serenity with just one dominating im- 
pulse-—to get back among the comrades with whom I had 
already found shelter. Whatever I had that could be 
called a homing instinct was bound for the house in Van- 
diver Street. There had been times when I thought I had 
outlived that phase, times when what seemed like a new 
and higher companionship, with a new and higher place in 
the world and in men’s esteem, half persuaded me that I 
was so little the waster in fact and the criminal in possl- 
bility that the Down and Out was no more to me than a 
sloughed skin to the creature that has thrown it off. But 





1 always waked from this pleasant fancy to see myself as 
in essentials the same gaunt, tattered, hungry fellow who 
had come with his buddy to beg a meal and a bed of the 


Poor Brothers of the Order of Pity, who never refused any 
No matter what battles I fought, 
what medals I won, what banquets | was asked to sit down 
at, my place was among them; and among them I hoped 
to do my work. They were all American citizens, with a 
much weight when it came to the franchise as the moneyed 
potentates of Wall Street. As being not only my brethren 
but a nucleus of public opinion as well I had had no other 
vision before me for my return than that of sharing their 
humble refreshments and talk, together with that blind, 
desperate, devoted fraternity which made a city of refuge 
of the home that had once been Miss Smedley’s 

And since coming on board that vision was threatened 
by another— one in which I saw myself moving amid com- 
pliments and flowers in all the 
entangling convolutions of the silken net. Whether it 
would be with or without love was, in my state of mind, 
beside the mark. Love had ceased to be, for the time 


decision 


homeless, besotted man 


and polite convention 


being at any rate, the ruling factor in a man’s 
about himself. There was a moratorium of love, let there 
be one of morals or not. “I’ve got to,”’ had been the re ply 
to love made by twenty millions of men all over the world 
either under compulsion or of their own free will; and 
women had accepted the answer valiantly 

The difficulty in my case sprang of choice. “I’ve got 
Or if imperative it wa 


to”? wasn’t imperative enough 
imperative on both sides equally. 


XXII 


ND then a word was said which though solving no prob- 
lems opened up a new line of suggestion 

I have spoken of Regina Barry as another transmigrated 
soul. I have said that I could not tell at a glance in what 
direction her spirit had traveled; nor could I after some 
days of intercourse. As much as she had been frank and 
open in the other period of our acquaintance she had now 
become mystery to me~ elusive, tantalizing, sealed By 
the end of a few days I began to perceive that she came 
near me only, as | might say, officially. If there was danger 
or storm or darkness we sailed without iights— she wa 
within reach of me. She was within reach of me many a 
time if I wanted no more than a book that had fallen or a 
rug that had been left elsewhere on the deck It wa 
strange how hovering and protective her presence could 
be for the moment of need, and how far withdrawn the 
minute I could get along alone 

And far withdrawn the transmigrated spirit 
Do what I would to traverse the distance 
Do what I would to break 


eemed to 
me at all times. 
I found her as remote as ever 
down her defenses or transcend them they still rose be 
tween us, impalpable, impregnable, and all but indiscern 
ible. She had traveled away from me as I had traveled 
away from her; and yet now that we met in space there 
was some indefinable bond between u 

It was in right of that bond that I asked her one day 
why she was going home. 

“Oh, for all sorts of reasons.” 
them is on account of father 

“Isn't he well?” 


< 


She added: ‘One of 
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‘Yes, he’s wellenough. That isn’t it.” 
As she did not explain I refrained from 
asking further, not because I didn’t want 
to know but because I knew she would 

tell me 
It was our usual trysting place, the 
deckrail, though not now that which ran 
along the side of the ship but the one across the por- 
tion of the upper deck toward the bow, allowing us to 
look down on the pit in which the few steerage pas- 
tanding about in 
helpless, idle groups, some ten or twelve oddly clad, 
oddly hatted men, with three or four of their women, 
and a white staring baby, whose fingers, as it hung 
over its mother’s shoulder, dangled like bits of string. 
We were in the Gulf Stream so that the day was com- 
paratively mild. A north wind not too violent blew away 
the possibility of fog and sent an occasional shaft of sun 


engers took the air They were 


shine through the rifts in the great gray clouds. The sweil 
left over from the gale of the past few days tossed the ship's 
nose into the air with a long, slow, rhythmic heave, slightly 
to port, and gave to good sailors like ourselves that pleas- 
ant sensation of swinging which a bird must get on a tree 

Wind and water were fraught with the nameless peaceful 
intimations of the new world after the turmoil of the old 
one, It is difficult to say how one seizes them, but they 
I have always noticed that 
sa change in the aura, the atmosphere 
It throws a breath of balsam on the wind, and flashes on 
the wave that gleam which Cabot, Jacques Cartier and 
the Pilgrim sighted land 

It is that wonderful sense of going westward which, I 


come with the Gulf Stream 


halfway over there 


w when they 


suppose, is primal to the instinct. Going eastward one is 
going back to beginnings, to things lived, to things over and 
Going westward all is hope. It is the onward 
reach, the upward gra p, the endle $ It is the lift- 
ing of the hands, the training of the power to a hieve, the 


yearning of the inner man, The thing that is finished is left 


done with 


triving 


behind, and the thing to be wrestled with and done is in 
front of one. The very sun goes before one with a splendid 
gesture of beckoning— on to work, on to self-denial, on to 
triumph and succe and when it sets it sets with a prom- 
ise of a morrow 

We had already begun to feel that; 
pirit of compunctior I wa 
my small powers, to turn the west bach 


and on my partina 
going, as far as lay within 
upon the east 
ayain, to reverse Nature by making the stream flow toward 
its source. I was far from insensible to the pity of it, for I 
had seen the effect on my own country 


] had een my own country that baby yiant VNOSe 
very existence as a countr antedated but little the year 
when I was bor I had seen it pause in its work, in its 
play, in its task of self-development—listen—shiver 
thrill throw down the ax, the spade, the hammer, the 


and the mine— and 
lf w ngl It was to me as if that was fulfilled 


“u poken by the prophet 


o up from the fie d, the factory 


iying, Whom 
aid I, Here am 1; send me.’ 


la of thirty-one ships sail dow: 


‘I heard the voice of the Lord, hall I send, 
and who will goforus? Then 

I had een that first flotil 
the St. Lawrence, out into the ocean and over to the shore 


the first great gift of men which the ne 





world had ever made to the old, as some return for all the 


old had poured out upon the new I had seen it, for I wa 
on it. We went gayly, as hop pickers go to a beanfeast 
We knew it was ir, but the word had no meaning for 


What it meant we found out at Ypres, at Vimy, at Ler 
But when I think of my country now I think of her no 


longer as a baby giant She has become a girl widow 
valiant, dry eyed, high souled, ready to go on with the 
work and do bigger work — but a widow all the same 


word that had pierced one heart I 


And the 


to pierce ar other 


is bringing 


I was sorry; but sorrow didn’t keep 


me, couldn't keep me, from being terrib in earnest 


Continued on Page 75 
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Let the Eagle Scream 
inna veek the Hut ime to our town, We are a little 


ommunity, a few miles out of the 


We have had our Liberty Loan and our Red Cross 


irive incl | e talked proudly about “going over the 
Wi ive eater in bread and saved sugar and been 

ther boastful about our stay-at-home sacrifice We have 
! our t ‘ i flicer promoted on the field of 
tthe tp ite ce ted | the veneral for valor. The 
‘ e | e tosome of our homes, and then 

ie i ir se e flay have blazed nto gold But 
death had not re made the war a concrete thing to 
otou { i mething half realized, a shadow by 

\ i! Op} ‘ ! my? nt it if of the familiar outline 
Last wee ikha it ol vent ne groped his way 

k t " t t } " j And through 

t blindne vel i | at ul thin clea ly 
There is no t ‘ vy 1 vy about the Hun in our 
town; no peace-without-repentance-and-atonement talk; 
no remoten¢ about the battlefields; no smug self- 
atisiaction ove our pe ( il ivings and sacrifices. We 
know wi r Art ‘ the first step for- 
ward has never take ne ba vard in retreat, is called 
th mat irmy. | 1 mal army Nothing could 
im it up better thing finer vsuld be said about it 
Yet last spring an Amer in woman novelist who was a 


looker-on in Paris wrote an article picturing our provin- 
ciality in the death struggle, our simple optimism at the 
eleventh hour, our fundamental lack of seriousness. It 
eems that among others she had talked with a roughneck 
, Ihy 


doughboy who could not speak Bostonese, who was rea 


quite too American and would the cultured 





poilus think of us? Oh, dear! 


$s, it wasn’t any use 
thing was any use—the Germans had us all licked and 
even if they hadn’t we were headed for the Stone Age and 
raw meat. No more open plumbing, jazz bands or best 
ellers — we were on our way back to being trilobites in the 
primeval slime. Sut while the stuff was on the press our 
provincial roughnecks did some pretty little bits of fighting 


and made the world safe for best sellers 


It is true, per- 
haps, that we got in at the eleventh hour, but it is also true 
that shortly thereafter it struck twelve for the Allied cause, 

Our achievement at home has been marred not so much 
by our early stupidity and blundering—gross and inex- 
cusable as they were—as by the attempts of some men to 
make political capital out of them. The blunderers and 
profiteers must be brought to book, but not by politicians 
for partisan purposes. There is little difference between 
those who have made money out of the war and political 
profiteers of any party. Perhaps the boys will have some- 
thing to say about all this when they get back. 

In their anxiety to damn the Democrats and the Presi- 
dent—and even his best friends do not hold him to be 
above criticism—some men have gone to the length of 
minimizing and depreciating the whole American effort, 
including the achievements of our men in the field. They 
have been ably seconded in this by American expatriates, 
ribbon-chasers and observers who were too far away to 
comprehend the true significance of events, or so near that 
they lost all perspective on them. But we have seen no 


reflection of this in the attitude of the Allies. Men who have 


fought side by side with high heroism are too broad-minded 
for this civilian meanness. They have generously recognized 
the importance of American help and the valor of our Army. 
Nor have the leaders and the press of the Allies withheld 
one word of the praise due to their own armies or sought 


/ 


minimize their national achievements, though they, 
too, have had their blunderers and their profiteers. 

It has long been charged against Americans that they 
s rather more given to 


brag. But on the whole our pre 
playing up our worst than our best side, Still we do brag. 
o do the British, the French and the Italians—each 
nation in its own peculiar racial way, though a good deal 
of this European self-appreciation that has come to our 


attention is quite American in its directness. It is right 


and proper that the Allies should express pride in their 
men. They have suffered all things and done big things. 
And any American who does not brag about our man's 
army is not worth fighting for, let alone dying for. They 
have made it possible for us to hold up our heads before 


to exclaim 


the world and, adapting the old Roman brag, 
—¢ is (mericanus Sum!” 


Scream. 





Government and Business 


R. McADOO was a very vseful man at Washington. 
He quit, he said, because he was overworked and be- 
cause he wanted to make reasonable provision for the com- 
fort and security of his family 
and underpaid. The Government might have lightened 
his task by transferring some of his duties to other hands, 


hecause he was overworked 


But it would not have given him an opportunity to make 
that reasonable provision for his family which most men 
want to make and which business gives them every chance 
to make. That is one outstanding reason why business has 
the advantage of government in bidding for talent. 


Other men, recruited from the ranks of business in the 





war emergency and who proved highly useful, are leaving 
Washington. Some of them are comfortably beyond the 
need of making provision for their families. They are rich 
and can dispose of their time as they please. And they are 
in excellent health. They prefer business to government 
because business gives a far freer scope for the exercise of 
their abilities. If they can do a particular thing better 
than another man can the first thing business wants of 
them is to develop and put into practice their better way 
of doing it. That is the principal use business has for 
them—to do it better. It will give them the freest hand 
and the greatest reward for exercising that talent. 

But government, by its very nature and by an almost 
immutable law, tends constantly to adopt a hard-and-fast 
rule for doing the particular thing. It tends constantly to 
set greater store on exactly following the rule than on 
proposing an innovation, Its disposition is to resent dis- 
turbing the rules Its habit is to delegate authority 
grudgingly, with strict limitations. A man used to the free 
field of business finds government's restrictions irksome. 


January 4,1919 


It is well-enough known that various dollar-a-year men 
were fairly in despair over the rigidity of the machine 
with which they had to deal. Stiff, with rule-riveted 
joints, it would not respond to an application of energy 
as the business mechanism with which they had been 
used to dealing did. 

The ability that enlisted in government service for war 
would be very useful toit in peace. But government is not 
so constituted as to attract it except in a great emergency. 


After Another War 


ITH some minor ups and downs good times con- 

tinued forseven years after the Civil War. The North 
was expanding, employing both labor and capital on an 
increasing scale. Many new enterprises were carried for- 
ward. One of them was the Northern Pacific Railway. 
Jay Cooke & Co. financed it. The bankers borrowed more 
money than they could repay, and failed in 1873, precipi- 
tating a panic that ran from end to end of the“country. 
Many banks failed. Credit was shattered. 

There followed six years of hard times, with industry at 
a low ebb. Out in Iowa and Nebraska farmers burned 
corn for fuel. In the East the price of a day’s labor fell toa 
dollar or even eighty-five cents a day. 

We can have all that over again. Credit—faith in a 
piece of paper—is as necessary to modern industry as 
steam is to an engine. The machine will not work without 
it no matter who is at the throttle or what sort of political 
emblem is stamped on it. Putting the engineer in a scarlet 
or vermilion uniform does not alter the condition. 

We want expansion now—the old industries going full 
tilt at peace production; new and suspended enterprises 
taken up, such as public building, road improvement, 
land reclamation, to absorb the labor power released from 

raining camps and returning from France; new mar- 
kets; industrial developments in South America and Asia 
financed and directed from the United States. We want 
great expansion in many directions, 

But there is a cast-iron law about it. If we put out more 
paper than we can redeem we shall come a cropper. Prac- 
tically every bit of the expanding will be done on paper, 
on a promise to pay. Finally we must pay or fail. This is 
exactly as true of government paper as of any other. When 
we are contracting and everybody is cautious there is little 
danger. When we are expanding is just when the vital 
necessity rises of seeing that the paper issued has real 
value behind it. 

Contraction supplies its own conservatism. ' Expansion 
needs all the time to borrow it from experience. 


Opportunity 


N THIS new year of peace the issue is in our own hands 

Nothing requires us to hurl lives and limbs and energy 
into a bottomless inferno. We are free to choose the ends 
to which we shall apply ourselves, and the methods of 
application. It is worth while, maybe, to glance back. 

About four million young men, in the prime of condition, 
were withdrawn from productive labor last year, and we 
produced more than ever before. In every township farm- 
ers and farm hands were taken away, but the farm output 
was as large as ever. Many miners went into training 
camps, but the output of coal set a new record. In spite of 
the draft we kept more hands busy in manufactures than 
ever before, because there was practically no idle labor and 
beeause labor power that had not been used before— notably 
that of women—was called in. The quantity of manu- 
factured goods was greater than ever before. 

Wages were decidedly the highest ever known, in the 
United States or anywhere else; and profits on the whole 
were also decidedly the highest. Industry produces a cer- 
tain gross dividend every year. Part of it goes to labor, in 
wages, and part to capital, in profits. So a good many 
quite intelligent people are caught by the specious state 
ment that if profits are higher wages must be lower. They 
forget that the gross dividend, in which both share, may 
be increased indefinitely, giving both larger shares. It is 
well enough known that as a pretty general rule wages are 
highest in those lines of industry in which profits are 
highest, and lowest in those in which profits are lowest, as 
in the sweatshop trades. Anybody who looks back at 1918 
and still argues that profits can increase only at the expense 
of labor looks with shut eyes. 

We discovered twenty million bond investors in 1918 
Well toward a billion dollars of thrift stamps were bought 
All over the United States the person who earned anything 
and saved nothing was the exception. 

Stocks of goods of all sorts are unusually low. There is 
a tremendous work of reconstruction to be done abroad. 
At home there is a great arrears of work, such as building, 
to be made good. There is a market for all the goods we 
can produce. 

By this time many newspapers and other publications 
have printed annual reviews comparing the economic per- 
formance of 1918 with that of previous years. Look the 
tables over. Keep in mind that four million hands were 
idle. It indieates what we can do in this new year of peace 
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To Miss MARIE LATouR 
Palatial Apartments 
0256 Riverside Drive 
New York City 
(Kindly forward if on tower U.S. A. America 


Passed by censor 


EAR MARY: Well say little one, I am certainly 
glad your health, new contracts and the two fool 
dogs is both doing so nicely and as for the cigarettes 
they were O. K. not to say swell. Only dearie, it aint hardly 
necessary to have my monogram on the next lot for 
Fritz has never waited for me to catch up to him so’s I 
could offer him one and he’s about the only person would 
be impressed by the J. La T. because our own boys kid me 
about any little thing like that on account of their knowing 
me to be your dancing-partner and not to mention husband 
and they are still slow to realize that it takes a real he-man 
to swing you around my neck twenty times like we do in 
the Tango de Lux, and I have to continually keep showing 
them 
Then another good reason for no gold monograms is that 
the price of same would cover quite a bunch of cheap 
smokes and dearie handing them about is more to me than 
my own personal vanity and would be the same with my 


shirts if necessary, while over here in distant Belgium | 


realise it was also a waste to have them embroidered on 
the sleave because the dam chinaman alway s used to mark 
them up with monograms of his own anyways 

Speaking of money we used to spend on unessentials 


ore the war, | tell you dearie we certainly learn in the 


army, especially since getting into this recaptured terri- 
tory, that many objects we would have swore could not be 
done without is laid off like the extra pe ople after the ball- 
room sceen and nobody misses them until somebody sends 
over one of them ilKe them monogramed smokes of yours 
Immediately I got them 1 commenced to think about little 
and dry-martinis and my little old roadster with 


old B'wi 





the purple body and the red wheels, and us dancing at the 
palatial with the juice full on us, red and green, violet and 
amber. Oh Kid! it made me home-sick!! But then we got 
a order to start on cleaning up after them Botches again 
and so I forgot everything but you and my new step 
which is forward, double time! 

Well, sweetie, now about this smokes question. Of 





course your Ma having been with a circus is used to giving 
up things, as naturally in a trapeese-act such as hers used 
to be she would need all the nerve she had and even eat ng 


a welsh rabbitt would of been a wild party to her. The 


center Tring IS no Joke and forty feet above it ona trapeese 


from the center canvas less so. But trapeese work has not 

been offered to the Allies except mebbe Itily on them 
mountains and any lady which starts a society to keep 
smokes from soldiers may be strong in the morals but is 
urely weak in the head, which I never knew your Ma to 
be before. She being always not only a lady but a great 
little picker on contracts and what would we of done with 
out her that time Goldringer tried *» slip the * 
to the Goldringer Theatrical Productions Corp.” 
on us and she spotted it? 

But for the love of liberty can this idea of hers about it 
not being good for the bcys to smoke and make her quit 
worrying about us tearing around France learning no new 
sins. For sweetie the crimes a man can committ on whats 
left of his pay after the alotment is took out and the insur- 
ance and the liberty bonds instalments would be sanctioned 
by anybody in the country even if his collar buttoned up 





atislactory 
stuff over 


the back 
is as expensive here as north of 42nd St. and our pay dont 
go for them even after distracting the above. 


For take it or leave it, liquor, ladies and lyrics 


Why me and a fellow went off on leave to a general store 
in a town which I couldn’t spell for you much less mention 
it, even if permitted. But anyways we went to it and Mac 
bought some winter-weights and they was four-fifty a pair, 
and no better than the U. S. seventy-five cent kind, and I 
got two pair socks a dollar per each and two bananas for 
25c, which only goes to show everything here is terrible 
So dont let your Ma worry 
over me spending my remaining nickle on vice. 

I note what you say about the way folks at home get 
your goat by passing the buck on war-releifs— if it’s choe 
olet th ey Say they ve just give n to tobacco, if it’s tobacco 
they just bought a W.S.S., if it’s W.S.S. they just got a 
hatful of bonds, or if it’s bonds they just give their last cent 
passing the buck all along the line. Well 
dearie, | guess mebbe that’s their way of getting a little 
war-releif of their own, but as you say why would they 
need any releif when the fact that they are for the most 


expensive except nessessaties 


to chocolet 


part without cooties ought to be releif enough in itself? 
Let alone having to dodge only taxi cabs and bill-collectors 
Only of course we dont have to do that 
now, only she i] hole 


instead of shells 
, and dodge them in a hurry to get one 
last look at the german army before it puts on its good old 
soup and fish—or whatever the german for civilized cloth 
ing is, that is if they have any 

We'll need 


yet. I know you have been obliged 


But you are right girlie, to boost the smoke 


them for a long while 
to keep your own from your Ma and what with not really 


caring for peppermin it has been hard all these year 
Sut while her trapeese work stood alone in its day and no 
one on Broadway is more respected at_this writing and as 
a mother-in-law I have no complaint of her outside of her 
wearing my dress-pumps, this one time she is dead wrong 
Soldiers are not always acrobats and they do need to 
smoke and your Ma will put herself in the small-time 
reform class if she dont look out. When I think of the stuff 
I seen up and down Broadway and elsewhere in my days 
which could be reformed and no one miss it, I get hot when 
I hear this talk about keeping the army pure. Take it or 
leave it, but the truth is the Huns has kept us pure alright 
they sweat all the wickedness out of us running after them 
But to get back to the tobacco stuff. Dont let nothing 
hinder you from bothering everybody you see to send 
smokes. We'll use ’em up never fear! And if you was to be 
walking down the Avenue or mebbe Broadway sometime 
and a box in your hand and asking for Smoke funds or 
and your Ma was to 


fight her way through the howling mob which would 


something whichever way its done 


undoubtedly be surrounding you on account of course the 
best known parlor-dancing act in America and the world 
woudnt walk out looking for funds and not draw a mob 
which was only too glad to see you for five cents in the 
smoke-fund-box instead of two dollars in the box office 

well, anyways if your Ma was to force her way through this 


mob which with her weight she could do easily, why she 


would forgive you in the end if not right there on the 
street, and I believe a hand-organ would start and pla} 
hearts and flowers at that 

Anyways, keep up the good work only never mind the 
monograms as long as they taste like tobacco and can be 
lit. And if you fall out with your Ma just tell her this story 
which I will tell you and she will see mebbe God didnt put 


tobacco in the world merely for little slum children to pluck 
on their two weeks vacation in all its green beauty. 


Well the story is like this sweetie, and I will write it as 
good as I can and if it seems comick go ahead and get a 
good laugh only take it or leave it, it was no comedy at the 
time. But if you was to news it around mebbe the folks at 
home would start dropping something beside coppers in 
them soda-fountin boxes you was talking about, and com 
mence trying to squeeze a quarter through the slot now 
and again. Come to think of it, the biggest thing a copper 
penny can buy is the feeling a person gets from dropping 
one in a Belgium milk bottle or home for « rippled children, 
or Merry Xmas for the Salvation Army. You know the 
Many a liberty bond has been 
left in the Govts. hands by a prospective buyer stumbling 


cheap chest it gives you 


on a “‘drop a penny” box in a cigar store on his way to the 
cupon-cutters, or I miss my guess 
my day and the man who says he aint raised his own stock 
with himself by giving a nickle to the Newsboys Annual 
he never loved 


I've done the same in 


Outing is as big a liar as the guy which say 
another girl. And if pennies was to be cut out of the cur 
rency a whole lot of cheap philanthropists would have to 
make their concience work or fight 

Well, anyways you go right on boosting the smoke-fund 
and never mind Ma. She'll learn different some day. 

Now about this story I was going to tell you. First off 
leave me explain that the drinking regulations over here is 
different to uniforms than on the Rialto and America. | 
hunch it that the manager 
forth of the 1 Ss Military Amusements Co. ine. figure 
that a few of the rules have to be let down while the big 


how is on 


and booking agents and so 


Same as the stars can lean against a no smok 
ing sign on the big time and roll a makin’s quite openly 
So when on leave and even ometime in the dres ing 
rooms or I should say rest-billetts, a bottle of wine is not 
out of order. Very different 


ringer gave me in my uniform the big send off at the Ritz 


weetie, from the night Gold 


with all the newspaper birds and the leads and everybody 
and me and you the only sober person present, do you 
remember? 

Well, its no new to you to say that I havent forget I am 


a proffessional dancer and good condition is my middle 





name for my future, not to mention my present contract 


with Uncle Sam and that a sober man is worth more to 
bott also to you and myself 

But the Allies dont look on liquor like we do. As a mat 
ter of fact they seldom !ook on what we would eall liquor 
at all, hardly ever even getting a gliympse of anything 
hard such as rye, scotch or gin, and a cocktail being pra 
tically a stranger and a repulsive one at that to them 
But wine 1 ymething different again. Which while witt 
us it is the high sign for a big party and flowing or n 
extremely good classe uch a it the lobster layout 
leaving aside dago spagetti parlor hen fo is re y 
with them it a common matter and everybody dru t 
and while there aint much kick to it, still it has it all o 
the water we get and coming under their idea of ness« 
ties, is low in price Of course by wine I do not meat 
champayne like we used to for pul ty purpose rder 
our dinner in public, but stuff made out of common grape 


I guess, and with the seltzer left out 
Well, dearie, the reason I hand you all th nf that 


the story | am going to tell you got started because of th 
wine. “‘In Venus Veritas*’’ you know or so the ay, and I 
confess that trying to get a little kick out of the stuff 1 got 
sort of lit and that’s what caused me the story 

Well, we wa ort of waiting off stage a i might call 
it, in a little town in Belgium, our act having just been on 
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Continued from Page 21) 
retty lively one it was and the Captain give us a 
good hand on it, altho as you know the audience 
wait for the finish but left us their orchestra seats or 


e tre he vhich we moved into and then give up 

‘ imber on the bill and come back to watch 
he ngs, or would of only we was a little too far off. 
he Capt. felt so good and the water was so bad 

‘ a delagation back for a little liquid refresh- 
Chey have big jugs over here like the molasses is 


here it is frar kly boose and no one 
And the game is this. The one 
s dangerous work, if broke himself, 


at home only 
] inv different 


junteers for th 


a swig or so out of the jug he is bringing back which 


vhich looked like prop 


French field ha 

m that crossing. Soto me that first part of 

was as little or nothing and I was the cheer 
f the party though we wa all pretty cheerful 


uy 


il 


lled Ceasare wa 


scco dept. claimed our attentions only to find 

i n't " yf 
Ne ( | have tried to put over the way | 
these glad tidings and the censor wouldn't of 
it, so out she goes! But I felt that way all 


unt of their not being transparent and 
urprise until toward the end of 
think he 


ow on acco 


took more than he had 





ind eve o ma 
rhe private w ake only a little from each but 
jugs enough many a mickle makes quite a Jag 


me and a fellow named McFarland and a French 
each given two of these molasses 


, and was sent off to a village 


e in cognito for you couldn’t pronounce it. And 
lad enough to go because among other things we 
t of smoke Some cleaver actor had accidintly lit 
t me fire with a bale of Virginias and there wasnt 
i SMoOKe at I 1 
just figure out how it would feel if you was to 


well breakfast 
house! Think 
and the 


math and do your exercises and eat a 
nt a pill in the 


he ur brest would swell up with alarm, 





throw while the elevator boy was on hi 


the corner drug store! Why 





figure even the way 


l once you get a cigarette in your face and then 
ia match for two whole minutes! Well, take it or 
I tell i that feeling is a whole lot multiplied on 
! fields of France when little friend cigarette 

! ts absence. A empty house on an opening night 
rtoit. So you can see where me and Ceasare and 


as glad to get in the neighbort ood of one, leaving 
of the wine aside 
ing each two jugs and as we 


entry on the road 


we tarfted out carry 
e fellow which acts as usher, or 
and Ceasare and him 


do we know the way 


d at each other in French in the remarkable fluent 


are laughed and when we 


it it was he ivs the guy told him to look 
didnt get us on the open road, which wa 
ly some joke for of course we hadnt been able 
near enough to Fritz to hear him in some time. 


had manage dto 
potted 


rif any 


rhipe r 


d and « 


pened up on us we could of 


| ped them out if they had kept it up 
veetie, there wasnt at road exactly toward 
ewe Vv bound for on account of our having 
msiderable trespassing on pr ite property 
yy ttle notice of fence whether barbed 
r shellholes or trenches but having 
ight ahead And after the last 5 years on 
troadway you will realize it come easy enough 


unharmed from the 


' r little ong of Cesare which I dont 


I'd better not writs 


\ ite fternoon and awful cold for the 

i ind | is thinking that at home the 
ison the | pkin and the pumpkin would 
ey} i the turke ibout to get 

tt \ is due and a of nice thing 
it And afte i 1} mets had been cov- 
» come to the funny little town which looked 
i t } pening seane In a musical 

all shot to piece eit had been on the 
1 No. 2 company for a long and successful 

e come t il invhov and being on dut 

is far as them jugs went—we went wit! 
lt hat we could afford our ownselve 


e watched papa Ceaseare fill "em up 
} 


{so did Mac and Ceasare 
no beleeve ut!” ays Mac 


nd of way like Harry Lauder 


which he tall a 
‘Tl no beleeve 
omeplace aboot!’ 
la guyer!”’ says Ceasare and gives a shrug, 
a lot more disssappointed than Mac on 
t of Mac’s re caring more for liquor than 
any day. “Say la guyer!” he says, and ask 
it happened and his pa tells him and he 
tes il to Mac 





and me 


**He say a young lady have took it all only hour ago for 
free to soldiers”’ he explains 

And take it or leave it, but I was certainly a little sore 
for altho I am the first to believe in the other fellow getting 
it, still this time we all felt like the other fellow was us, 
and no doubt she had took it to the nearest camp or hut, 


and so I ast which way was it she went for mebbe we would 
get some of it. And then come a big surprise. 

‘No ‘ospitil here!’”’ Ceasare explained again. “An no 
‘ut! It ees too soon after we take it. Then papa says she 


is first cross red lady he have see and she speak in French!” 

“Well, thats funny!” I says—and of course dearie you 
understand this had been enemy ground only a little bit 
before and that there was a wine-shop going was a miricle 
and only for it being Ceasare’s papa we wouldnt of got 
none, which is how he come to be along with us. 

Well, we all felt real sore and dissappointed but took 
it like a man for of course a red cross nurse would get it for 
th had our health 

So papa give us all another round and we took the big 
molasses jugs and started off. It was getting toward twi- 
light and pretty cold and I will say it give me sort of sore 
home and blamed them for 


e wounded and we 


feeling towards the folks at 
letting me be without a cigarette and you know how it is 
about two drinks make me a little sore at things and I 
begin to cheer up after the third and this was early in the 
evening. 

Not so Mac. He has a talent for drink. Well, we had 
just about left that motion-picture village behind us when 


he commenced to sing and while I dont know what it was 
about, I will put it down this time because you wont know 
neither 


“Fortune if thou'll but gie me st 
Hale Bree a scone, an’ whisky gill, 
An’ rowth o’ 
Tak’ a’ the reat, 


rhyme to rave at u 


Well, naturally we applauded which is always safe when 


you dont understand a thing, and it certainly was comical 
for Mac is generally a quiet cuss and a tightwad as well. 
Then I spoke up 
hese ly too hea ! I sa ‘Lets lighten ’em 
yal 
Well they thought so and we done it and felt better and 
than I sang then 


‘*Cive me your love, 


The inshine of your eyes! 




















and Mac commenced 
down his jugs and we 
then Mac done the 
most generous thing I ever seen a Scotch- 
He reached inside 
his bonnett and took out three cigarettes, 


And both Ceasare 
to ery Mac set 
done the same and 
man do even in liquor 


hook the bonnett to 
ally the last, and give us 
and one to himself. 
Well, we all sat 
motor chassis or what was left of it, 


how they was actu- 


each one 
down on a old 


and burned them smokes like insense, 
word! But putting 
lady which had been 
of our minds and 


not speaking a 
that red cro: 
i ahead of us out 
thinking only of how we was going 
Mac all our next packages 
from home when they come, 
mebbe thinking of how he was going 
to get them. And then we all made 
our jugs a little lighter and by this 


to give 
and he 


We Finally Got it Over With Signs and Shoves, Because 
the Bird Didnt Speak Nothing But German and We 
Hadat a Word of it Among Us 
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time it was pretty dark and we commenced to hurry back. 
But before we had went very far we had to hesitate about 
which way. Because sweetie, take it or leave it, what you 
write about getting lost in the new subway has nothing on 
finding your way about after dark by yourself in this part 
of the world. 

Well, Mac was sure we come one way and I was sure we 
come another and Ceasare he had a different hunch from 
either of us. So we all took another little drink as it was 
getting mighty cold by now, and in the end we started off 
Ceasare’s way because why wouldnt he know best which 
way was right and him born and raised right there on the 
farm? We trusted to his judgment just like him and Mac 
would of trusted me to tell the taxi-driver where to go from 
Keens. 

So we went like he said, but somehow we didnt seem to 
get no place in particular although we kept on going for a 
long time: I couldnt say how long, but it seemed like a 
Battery to Harlem job to me only by now I loved every- 
body but Fritz and a sort of fog had come up or so I 
thought, and we was all singing, each our own sweet songs 
but at the same time. 

“Lets throw away a few of these jugs,’”’ I remember 
saying—and really there was so little in some of them it 
wasn’t worth carrying back so we just finished them off 
and threw them away and then we come upon a little 
path—or it felt like it. 

“Allou!”’ shouted Ceasare, and 
with that we sure got the surprise of our lifes, for rat-tat- 
tat-tat-tat come a sputter of machine gun fire right at us. 

At first we was very much jolted by this though unhurt, 
and then we commenced to think it was a joke. 
was going in behind our own lines and being fired upon. 

“Shut up, ye dam fools!”’ Mac hollered. 
recognize yer own peeple?” 

Then Ceasare yelled in French, but they paid no atten- 
tion to us. Rat-tat-tat-tat-tat! it come again, and this 
time it made me real mad. I figured that if they didnt 
quit their nonsense some body was liable to get hurt. So 


“c 


we are almost there!” 


Here we 


‘Can ye no 


I saved what was left in my last jug, threw the thing away, 
and told Ceasare and Mac to come on and leave 
up the poor boobs with the nasty sense of humor and show 
them where they got off. Well Mac and him thought this 
was a good idea so they done like I done and we ran up the 
little hill which we could see our way pretty good in spite 
of the dark because they never let up on us but kept right 
on spitting fire. Well we got very mad by this time and to 
tell the truth I cant very well recall just what did happen 
only when we got to the gun the boys was Germans! 
Well, take it or leave it, I aint had a jolt like that since 
the night Goldringer raised our salary of his own accord 
after we put on the La Tour Trot. And I only wisht I 
could remember more about what happened. But for 
and I guess I bet- 
Of course there was 


us beat 


quite a few minutes I was terrible busy, 
ter admit I was tight—awful tight 
five of them and only three of us, and equally of course we 
licked them badly and took only one prisoner but not being 
anything for a lady to read I will not give particulars and 
anyways I dont remember any. Of course it was one of 
them few remaining nest of hornets which we had joked 
about, but really hadn’t believed was there. 

Well, when it was all over but the cheering and we was 
sure these birds had been all by their lonesome, we was 
pretty well sobered and hot and everything. And the first 
thing we done was take a look around in a few places for 
tobacco. And take it or leave it— we didnt find any! Not 
a smoke among the lot! Whatter you know about that? 

But one good thing we got out of the s« rap was our 
senses back and it was easy enough to spot out about 
So we figured it, and taking 

tart off that way and you 
You would 
Just 
who 


where our own lines would be 

Fritz along, we commenced to 
can bet the poor boob was glad to go with u 
of thought he had wanted to be with us all the time 
Cant find anybody 
Which joke you may not 
and I will not now stop 


like after an election at home. 
didnt vote the winning ticket 
understand, sweetie, being a lady, 
to explain. 

Well, we started back alright and as we come, I get 
to the story which I wanted to tell you which com- 
menced really when we come to that old barn. Only I 
had to explain how we come to be there or you wouldnt 
get the idea of what I am driving at for you to make 
your Ma understand 

Ever since I fell out of my airplane and was in the 
hospital and reenlisted the only place theyd take me 
back in the infantry, I done a lot of thinking—and 
some of it stuff which might mebbe sound awful queer 
coming from me, especially after some of the language 

» Lhave been known to use in my day, and while I hope 
I aint become mushy, I certainly do believe there is 
more to religion and such things than we have thought. 
Take it or leave it, mighty few fellows have lived through 
this war, far less fougth through it, without getting religion 
of some kind out of it. I wonder can you get me? And 
make Ma get it too. So I'll tell what happened and you 
see if miricles is over yet or not for this is a true fact and 
not a story somebody told me 
Concluded on Page 24 
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OTICE the tread of a Republic 
Tire that has been driven several 
thousand miles. 


You will observe that there is no sign of 
the chipping and cutting you expect 
in a tire that has seen considerable 
service. 


This is due, of course, to the tough, 
strong tread of Republic Tires— 
which wears down very slowly and 
very evenly—as steel wears. 


The Prodium Process makes it 
immune in passing over a surface 
which might damage, beyond satis- 
factory repair, a tread less tough and 
strong. 


The importance of this may not be 
understood by many people. 


It simply means, in the net, that 
Republic Tires do last longer. 


The tread itself lasts longer, because 
it is better protected against wear 
ana tear. 

That, in turn, means better protection 
to the fabric from the water and dirt 
which small cuts would admit. 


The final result is the decidedly 
longer life of Republic Tires. 


Republ Inner Tubes, both Black-Line Red and 
Gray, have a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber 
N Skid Tire— Republic Staggard Tread 
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(Concluded from Page 22) 

Well, after we cleaned up that machine 

gun nest and had a cute little live German 
prisoner of our very own, we took him down 
the hill with us the best way we could in the 
dark and it full of holes and what not. 
There wasn't a bit of light--no moon nor 
tars nor nothing, and a wet sort of smell 
that maue us wish for a smoke the way 
hardly nothing else is ever wished for, ex- 
cept mebbe a motion-picture salary or a 
drink of water after a big night — not on the 
desert 

Well we got on pretty good because we 
was nearly sober now and Ceasare he knew 
where we was going, and this time he really 
did, and so we kept up pretty good. It 
commenced to rain a little and the big 
drops felt awful nice against my cheeks 
which was burning hot. Made me think of 
when I was a kid back in Topeka and dig- 
ging out to school and a pair of red mittens 
] had which my mother had made me then 
good knitting and well made like the 
sweater I had on that very minute which 
she also knitt And I thought of me and 
you and our snow-seane when we done that 
dance on the Small time with the sleighbells 
on our heels-—remember dear? Before we 
had really made good except with each 
other? And I thought about love too anda 
lot of fool stuff like that And then I 
heard a funny sound for thereabouts. It 
was a Woman moaning and crying 

Well, at first I thought mebbe I was 
crazy or imagined it, but Mac who was 
walking in front with our own little Fritz 
stopped short and so did Fritz and listened. 
the most dismal thing you 
I turned to Ceasare and 


It come again 
ever want to hear 
he had heard it 
“Say drool” he says, which means “‘its 
funny” only it wasn’t and he didnt mean 
it that way, but the other way. You know 
“Tt sure is!” I says. ‘‘ There she goes!”’ 
‘I think theers a wee bit 
housie over theere!"’ says 
Mac 
“It is the barn of my 
cousin's uncle,”’ says Ceasare 
‘We better go look.” | 
So with that we started | 
across the road to where sure } 
enough was a funny little 
barn ‘tone with a gras 
roof — peculiar to these parts, | 


I guess. The nearer we got | I 


the louder the noise was, but 
no words to it, only sobbing 
very low and despairing and 
sort of sick and a female 
no doubt of it. There wasn’t | 
any light nor anybody mov 
ing about as far as we could 
tell 
“Gee! What’'ll we do?” I 
says ina whisper. “‘ We cant 
pass it up!" | 
**Naw-— we mun tak’ alook 
inside!"’ whispers Mac | 
*“Certinmount,” says Cea 
sare; Mais be careful! 
We put the Boch in first and 
see if some trick is up!” 
It being Ceasare’s cousin's 
uncle’s barn he knew where 
the door was, and the three | 
of usshoved Fritz up to it and 
made him understand he was 
to open it and go in ahead of 
the crew We finally got it 
over with signs and shove 
because the bird didnt speak 
nothing but German and we 
hadnt a word of it among us 
But still we made him do it | 
and he did, and we pulled our 
guns and stood close behind 
and I stood closest and pulled | 
not alone my gun but the | 
little electric 





flashlight you L 
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sent me which I flashed in as quick as the 
door was opened 

And take it or leave it—there was a 
woman with a baby in her arms! She was 
rather a young round-faced woman and 
that kid was awfully little and held close 
under a big dark cloak the woman wore 
The poor soul looked tired out and she had 
no hat and her hair was all down. The 
inside of the barn was a wreck and the rain 
was coming in through a big shell-hole in 
the roof. She was all alone, we at once got 
that, and at sight of the German uniform 
which was all she seen at first, she give a 
shriek of joy and got up onto her feet. 

‘Got sidanke!”’ she cried. “ Ich habe 

Then she seen the rest of us and shrunk 
back, covering the kid with her cloak 
Fritz said something to her— quite a lot in 
a hurry, and evidently told her he was a 
prisoner and now that she had spilled the 
beans, so was she. And of course even 
under the circumstances, she was. But 
take it or leave it, I certainly did feel queer 
when I went up to that lady with the little 
baby in that barn. For German or no 
German the situation was-—-well—it cer- 
tainly got my goat. I took off my hat and 
made a bow. 

‘“‘Lady,”’ I commenced, “‘ Have no fear. 
Don’t let us throw no scare into you. We 
ain’t Huns—that is, I beg your pardon, but 
what I mean is you are perfectly safe and 
we will take care of you.” 

Well, the way she looked at me would of 
wrung a heart of stone. Her eyes was blue 
and she just stared at me as if I had hurt 
her—which of course was far from any 
mind there. 

““Don't be seared,” I says again. ‘“* You 
and the baby will get good care. Just come 
with us if you are able!” 

When I spoke of the kid she give the 
poor little smothered thing a quick look 


and drew her cloak around it closer. Gee! 
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but she looked fierce! She had quit crying 
but not a word out of her! 

“You try!” I says to Ceasare. ‘‘The 
poor thing mebbe understands French.” 

So Ceasare, who was as much shot to 
pieces at the sight as I was, come forward. 

‘*Madame!” says he, bowing with his 
cap in his hand. Then he shoots a lot of 
French about restes, au succuoor, and stuff 
I know meant “‘cut the worry.” But she 
didnt get it any better than she had my 
line of talk, and only kept on looking scared. 

Well by this time Mac come out of his 
stupor; but there was no use trying Scotch 
on her, that was plain. So there was noth- 
ing to it except forward march. For one 
thing my torch wouldnt of lasted much 
longer and for another it sure was getting 
late. 

‘* Does your cousin’s uncle which owns 
the barn have a house anywheres near, 
where we could leave her?” I asked Ceasare. 

“All dead in this town!” he says cheer- 
fully. ‘“‘And this is the only building left I 
think it!” 

“Then there’s nothing to do but take her 
along to headquarters,” I says, and off we 
started, she not saying a word 

That was some trip! I want to tell you 
sweetie it was the worst part of the whole 
war to me. You know I got a heart and I 
felt just fierce for that poor little German 
mother. All the way in, while we was help- 
ing her along I kept wishing I knew how on 
earth she come to get in that place. She 
seemed reali feeble at times and we lifted her 
across the worst places. I tried to get her 
to let me carry the baby, but she held on to 
it like grim death and wouldnt leave any of 
us touch it--and it was so quiet I com- 
menced to get scared 

“* More than likely its dead!” I whispered 
to Ceasare and he thought so too 

Before we got in, we had carried her al- 
most a mile, taking turns with her on our 


The Doughboy Speaks 


By Mary Lanier Magruder 


q.N REPOS for you, buddy, all right! Not me! 
4 Now all of the fightin’ is done, 
I'm lookin’ out west toward the broad salty 


sea, 
The homesickest son-of-a-gun 


Sittin’ up here on the top of the worl’ 


Holdin’ the Hindenburg line; 


Say, buddy, I want to go back to my girl— 


Back to that girl o’ mine. 


It's something, of course, to be changin’ the 


map 
And polishin’ off the Hun. 


I wouldn't ‘a’ missed bein’ into the scrap 


And gettin’ my share of the fun. 


I wanted to go right into Berlin—right on, 


Line up at the Kaiser's for lunch ; 


To see tne old flag have its place in the sun 


Along with the rest of the bunch. 


I like to feel roses a-peltin’ the crowd 


As we march down the Chang Ellesay, 


And the Frenchies first laughin’ then cryin’ out 


loud, 
And huggin’ the Frenchies’ own way; 


And I choke up myself while I'm hearin’ their 


notse 
As we swing four by four down the track, 


For I'm countin’ the boys that ain’t here—all the 


boys 
Who went over—and never got back. 


I've seen a right smart since we jollied the subs, 


For we've flirted with Berthas and took 


The hill where the boches near got us, the dubs, 


But we got them instead—streak o' luck. 


But we paid. Gawd, we paid! ‘Twas a change 


in the wind 
Turned the gas. 
the dead. 
My buddy before you, we left him behind 
With a little white cross at his head. 


I figger I done what they called me to do, 
Along with the rest of the Yanks— 


Something less than two millions, I guess we all 


knew 
It was up to us boys in the ranks. 
So we went in and done it—the easiest way 
For things to get done in the worl’. 
But now that the fightin’s all over, oh, say, 
I want to go home to my girl! 


These French girls are cute and they've sure got 


a way— 
Several ways, to be plain, that ain't ours. 


There's Fanchette, who stays at the estaminet, | 


Who sends me the candy and flowers; 


There’s Marie, she’s a peach—not to mention 


Julie, 
Or Celeste with that brown bobbing curl; 


But I'm headed right straight forthe‘old U.S.A. | 


Say, I got to go home to my girl! 


The ground piled with 
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crossed hands, and the odd feller guarding 
our Hun. And then we came to the end of 
about the very worst and longest hike I 
ever took including the time the Queen of 
the Island Company got stranded in New 
Rochelle. The sentry across that mud hole 
of a slushy road was the welcomest sight in 
the world. 

**Wot the ’ell yer got?” he says when he 
recognized us 

*“One Gentleman Hun prisoner and one 
lady ditto in very bad shape!”’ I says. 

“Wot the ‘ell!’ he says again. And then 
he passed us and we reported. 

Say sweetie, take it or leave it, but I had 
honest clean forgot all about ‘that wine 
which we had been sent for in the first 
place. I tell you I was so worried about 
that poor woman! And it was not until the 
five of us was standing in Capt. Haskell’s 
quarters with the light from his cealing 
glaring at us and him also glaring from be- 
hind his mustache, that I even commenced 
to remember it. But I had to report so I 
reported for the bunch of us and in strict 
detail as good as I could remember. All 
this while the woman sat in a chair, her face 
like a stone, and my heart just aching for 
her 

Well, when I got through taking the most 
nervous curtin-call of my life-—-and take it 
or leave it, if the German army would ever 
of been as nervous as I was then, the war 
would of ended that minute. Capt. Has 
kell beckoned to the lady. 

**Come here, please!” he says very kind. 
“‘And let me see the baby!” 

She got up and went over very softly. 
Then she stood in front of him and com- 
menced to laugh and laugh. 

‘*Pigs of Americans!”’ she said. ‘ Fools 
tocarry me! That’s not a baby—its twenty 
cartons of cigarettes!"’ 

Then she threw back her cloak and under it 
there she was dressed in Red Cross uniform 

‘I disguised myself and 
went tothe village!” she went 
] on in perfectly good English 
| “And I bought all the tobacco 
there. 
| “On my way back to my 
own lines | was fool enough 
to lose my way and to cry 
over it! That is all!” 
And its enough, aint it dear? 
For you do get me, dont you? 
Them twenty cartons of ciga- 
rettes was a miricle to us and 
the one we needed the most 
of any right at that moment 
Eh, what? as the English say. 
And her taking such a chance 
to get them for Fritz shows 
how bad off the German army 
must be, don’t it? And so tell 
this to your Ma and get her 
to quit that foolish anti-smoke 
society she’s forming be- 
cause its the bunk — abso- 
lutely the bunk-—and I am 
ever your loving life and danc- 
ing partner, Jim. 


P. S. Just got your letter. 

That certainly is a good one 

on Ma. Smokinga pipe! And 

if you hadnt opened the door 

so sudden you’d never in this 

world of caught her. And if 

| she does claim her grand 

| mother did it too, all you got 

to say is so did many a sol- 
dier’s grandmother. 


*' P.S.No.2. I forgot to say 
that a French General has 
| given us a kiss on both cheeks 
| and a medel forthat job. And 
| its the first time I ever got 
anything but a headache by 

J going on a party 
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“The overcoats 
are beauties’ 
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There’s a fine art in overcoat making and 
Styleplus overcoats show their pedigree. 

Whether you need a great coat for rough 
weather or a stylish street coat, you will find it 
easy to make your choice because there is a 


Styleplus overcoat for every purpose. 


Styleplus Clothes are made up to a quality 
standard. You know that you are getting extra 
big measure —exceptional style and exceptional 
service for your money. 

Our method of concentrating a big volume 
on a few grades always makes the quality ex- 
ceptional at the price. 

Three months of winter still ahead! If you 
need an overcoat, drop into your local Styleplus 


store and he SAOWN. 





Styleplus Clothes 
$25-$30-$35 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 








“Each grade one price the nation over” 


Styleplus Over Oats? J-D, DIV and 2 "te 


oe 


Styleplus Suits: $25 and $30 


Note: Many men have worn last season’s winter. suit 
until now im a patriot desire to economize If you need 


a suit, Styleplus will make your money go the limit 





Henry Sonneborn & Co . Inv Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md 
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not be likely now to think up some more 
moral experiments? Now trust us! Make 
terms with us as if you were the superior, 
the more generous, freer, more Christlike 


nations you say you are! O dear, dear 
nations, we have murdered you all we like! 
rust us!"’ the Germans cry their plain- 
tive cr ““Kamerad! Kamerad!” the 


cities er Berlin, Munich and Hamburg 
toemptied magnificent Paris, to broken but 
deathless London, to the sullen sky scrapers 
of New York: “‘Kamerad! Kamerad!!” 

What America should stand forinasitua 
tion like this and what she should get 
ready in mind and body to stand for--is 
magnanimity and relentlessness We must 
be relentless about what we know and mag 
nanimous in our way of acting on what we 
know ; 

When a hundred German cities come 
flocking out and ery toa hundred American 
cities ‘‘Kamerad! Kamerad!"’ we want the 
hundred American cities to turn to the 
hundred German cities crying ‘‘ Kamerad! 
Kame rad!’ 
treat them the way Christ would 


"and tell them we are going to 


Christ would forgive the Germans, but 
he would never forget them! 

The cry is to go through all the world 
‘Forgive Germans, but never forget them! 


Forgive Germans, but look out! 

Judas betrayed Christ Germany ha 
betrayed -has made die on its own cro 
for it--half a world 

Forty nations Germany has crucified are 
ready to put their bread with Germany's 
bread, their sorrow with Germany's sorrow 
and say “ Kamerad!”’ 

But there is no reason why the forty 
nations in forgiving Germany should make 
treaties forgetting Germany, should set up 
crosses in rows for themselves for Germany 
to crucify them on again! 

A man said to me the other day: “ Why 
) r to make the Germans sorry? If we 
vhip them and if they say we have whipped 
hem and act whipped and do the whipped 
things we want them 
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BLOODTHIRSTY ANGELS 


(Continued from Page 4) 


living room of a world with Germans. We 
must get the Germans to see themselves a 
few minutes a day as others see them. We 
all take our turn at it. They must take 
theirs. We must see to it that eighty 
million mirrors are supplied to the Germans. 
We must begin seeing to it that mirrors are 
being set up for every city, mirrors for 
every room, in every home—mirrors which 
will make every German feel everywhere he 
goes round tagged by a world—by a world 
looking over his shoulder. Tagged into his 
door, tagged into his meals, tagged into his 
very dreams 

Every German’s obsessed one-nation im- 
agination has got to be excavated and a 
good miniature working world imagination 
put in instead. There is no limit to what 
people can get if they are properly fitted up 
with mirrors and if they look into their 
mirrors hard before they ask for it. 

An eighty-million-mirror offer to Ger 
mans is practically an offer to Germans 
from America and the Allies to give them 
ten times as much in the way of rights as 
we dare to. 

We say to the Germans 

“Guns or mirrors! 

‘*Embargoes or mirrors! 

“Unequal and suspicious terms or mir 
rors! 

“Take your choice now, Fritz! Impo 
tence in getting what you want, or strength, 
manhood, and looking in the glass!” 

Probably the reason the average angel 
the man who has spiritual vision about 
right and wrong—looks bloodthirsty to 
some people to-day is that he has a way 
of expecting more vision from Germans 
than he has a right to expect, and pursues 
them relentlessly with what they ought to 
be in the same way he pursues himself. I 
am free to admit that expecting too much 
of people is sometimes the meanest way 


of being harsh with them—the meanest be- 
cause it looks so generous —but in the long 
run it going to be found, I believe, that 


people who expect too much of Germans in 
this present crisis are going to get on better 
than those who expect too little, if they are 
practical and expect the right things first. 

What should we expect of Germans first 
in the way of making preliminary arrange- 
ments for dealing with them as equals? 

The first arrangement Germans must 
make, if Americans and the Allies are to 
consider dealing on equal terms with Ger- 
mans, is a confession from the Germans 
that they have been wrong. 

The first arrangement is for Germans to 
stop thinking wrong. The second is to stop 
doing wrong. 

The way for the Germans to hurry in 
earning back their right to be treated as 
equals lies in public, nationally advertised, 
explicit repentance, and in works meet for 
repentance. 

I do not know how other people feel 
about it, and perhaps if one man says how 
he feels himself it will be as good a way as 
any to get other people to. 

Of course my mirror may be a good deal 
twisted and may not have been working 
right for four years, but I am free to say 
that I think I am a fairly magnanimous 
typical American in the way I feel about 
the equal rights that the Germans have 
lost in this war. 

The first two years of the war I was 
magnanimous with the Germans and laid 
off everything on the Kaiser to such a de- 
gree that now when I think of it—think of 
the million dead men dying to let me think 
a little longer—I am bitter against myself. 
I do not believe that people who are going 
round now calling other people bloodthirsty 
about Germans could have accused me 
then or could accuse me now of not having 
a fair average American amount of mag- 
nanimity toward Germans, 

No one wants to run closer to the danger 
line in treating the Germans as equals than 
I. Nine times out of ten when I look back 
and come to my senses I find that it has 
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been a mere self-indulgence with me t» 
forgive people. 

I should probably be magnanimous with 
a Judas. 

But not with a Saint Judas. 

When I see the Germans passing lightiy 
and gracefully over the fact that they have 
betrayed a world, and when I see them 
talking in the first five minutes after war is 
over about geography and potash, and not 
mentioning anything at all except the 
things they want and the things they have 
got to have, I have the feelings one nat- 
urally has toward a Saint Judas. 

It is narrowing in its effect on just how 
much geography and potash Germans ought 
to have. 

I ask any man—man or angel—am I 
bloodthirsty in feeling like this or am I 
not? 


I used to have a glorious time as a boy 
a regular spiritual orgy Sunday afternoons 
every time I read in the Bible of how 
Haman was hanged on the gallows he had 
prepared for Mordecai. 


Unsainting Saint Haman 


During the last four years, during all 
this experience we have been having with 
Germany, I have thought of Haman a good 
many times and have looked forward in the 
same beautiful spiritual way I used to Sun 
day afternoons when I was a boy to seeing 
Germany being led out to be hanged on 
high above the world on the gallows she 
had prepared for the rest of us. 

I cannot say I have enjoyed it — now that 
Germany is being led out toward the gal- 
lows —as I thought I should. 

Fine Haman emotions may be all very 
well for the first hour or so after signing an 
armistice. They go well enough with a tin 
trumpet and a cowbell during the first few 
minutes of a victory parade. But I find 
I am not having the splendid, happy-filling 

Haman feeling of po- 
etic justice I had 





to d vho care 
het he hey are sorry 
r not 

We cs 

We because we 
want to: °e Americans 
fight t Germanstoa 
finish 


We care because a 


people th it have been 


mere whipped, a 
people who have 
merely whippe i vi 

ior whipped feeling 
and whipped wills are 
not being handled 
pr ictically, are not a 


people anybody cando 
anything wit! 

We care becau 
having the German 
ay the ire sort ny 
they have been a Ju 


das to the world, is th 


only practical short 
cut wav of going on to 
the business now after 
this war of having a 
world 


Expectations 


A world with ar 


eighty-million-mar 


power criminal init, a 
world in which forty 
nations are going tk 
he obliged to give ) 


all the serious and 
happy things real 


great natio vant ’ 
do and put in all the 
time in sitting on tl 


neck of a thug, doe 
not appeal to me as a 
world worth having 
some millions of men 
die for 

We shall not have a 
world worth all these | 
people who have died 
for it until those of us 
who are left finish 
what they have begun 
and get things put 
on a decent self 


respecting basis for 








looked forward to at 
all. I am merely hav 





ing a deep practical 
burning desire to think 
out something that a 
world can possibly do 
to get on with a Saint 
Haman—to make 
treaties with a Saint 
Haman. 

I find I do not want 
to see Saint Haman 
taken out and paraded 
up and down before 
the gallows he had pre- 
pared for Mordecai 
What I want todo with 
Saint Haman is to get 
his attention, and 
have my nation and 
the world get his atten- 
tion until while he is 
being led to the gal- 
lows we can get him to 
drop back out of being 
a Saint Haman into 
being a plain fellow 
human being. 

Of course I am glad 
to see Haman humili- 
ated, but it is not sat 
isfying so long as he 
keeps on feeling like 
a saint. 

The pomp of twenty 
miles of surrendered 
ships does not satisfy 
me. I am relentless 
with the Germans 
bloodthirsty, if you 
like, in my pursuit of 
real Germans. I want 
eighty million German 
fellow human beings 
for their sake, for our 
sake; and in this my 
hour of joy I find no 
content in any terms 
the world can make 
until the world §ar- 
ranges on a colossal 
scale, with the Ger- 
mans, once more for 
eighty million German 











Three Rousing Cheers! 


fellow human beings. 
Concluded on 








living in the same great 
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ANY months ago we wrote of the 
Cadillac:— 
The imperative needs of the most dramatic mo- 
ment in the history of the world have singled out 
the Cadillac as the world’s most dependable car. 


We knew, of course, but did not say, when 
these words were written, that the War 
Department was then purchasing Cadillac cars 
in large numbers. 

Very soon thereafter the Cadillac was oflicially 
designated as the standard seven-passenger Car 
of the United States Army. 


In recording the fact now we wish to lay 
emphasis on two important points. 


The Cadillac was not chosen by the United 
States Government merely because it is a mag- 
nificently smooth and steady piece of motive- 
power. 


It was selected for its inherent ruggedness, and 
above all, for that permanence of valve which 
minimizes adjustment and overhauling and 
spells economy in the long run. 


The one outstanding fact about the Cadillac, 
apart from its splendid ease and beauty of action, 
is its unmistakable and most obvious value. 
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tencluded frem Page 26 

I cannot think of any dignified, self 
respecting or practicab! rms that can be 
made with a Saint Judas nation or with a 
Saint Haman nation 

A peace conference of archangels could 
not plan out a set of terms that would work 
rw he worth bothering about, with a Saint 
las or Saint Haman nation 

It is superficial to slur over the souls of 
eighty million Saint Judases and Saint 
Hlamans and sit round a table seriously and 
talk about how much geography and potash 
with all their halos on 


million saint 


It does not make y difference how 
much or hew little geography and potash 
aints have 

Halos off first 

rhe thing for the peace conference to do 
is to make the necessary arrangements in 
Germany for prying off halos first 

Then the nations of the world will be ina 
| n ans? Germans will be in a position 
t nge terms that will be practicavle 


an 

1} ‘ aked up every morning during 
the last few weeks and thought of the Ger 
man I find that the Germans in thi 
appalling tragic crisis of being brought up 


sharply face to face with God: face to face 
with the breathless need, the starvation of 
an exhausted world; face to face with a 
great ring of half-dead nations they be 


ayed—are not thinking, morning after 
morning, day after day, of anybody but 
themael ve I find that the Germans do 
not feel like a criminal! or like a Judas na 
tion hey are merely a Judas who has 


tearful Saint Judas 
who is now 


had bad luck, ap 
who tried to crucify a world, 
being crucified himself 

Every morning, ever 





night, ‘‘Oh, see me 


being crucified!"’ the German crie 

Halo on too 

Forty sinful, imperfect nations half hung 
on crosses by Germany look on in silence 


I do not think we can be accused in 
America of having the feelings of Mordecai 
at the gats 


All that we ask in America of a Judas or 
of a Haman is that he shall give us the 
ghost of a chance to forgive him 


e eighty million people 
all about is uphill 


Wanting to forgiv 
who do not see what it is 
Work 

Chis war is the greatest spiritual lesson 
of all time, and to have the people who 
brought it on, and who are still stuttering 
and spelling their way through The First 
Reader at the foot of the class of the world, 
expect to have full diplomas with other 
nations and be treated as if they had equal 
right to them, makes the moral sense of 
mankind ridiculous, makes the whole moral 
framework of things in which we live seem 
to begin acting suddenly like Alice in Won 


derland 





Alice in Wonderland always acted just 
like a Germar tretching her neck so, 
ignoring all objective facts, living in a kind 
of sentimentality of mathematics and be- 


lie Ving an 


Those Funny Germans 


A sense of reality and of world realization 
and of true relative self-realization must 
called up in Germany and made 
over into guaranties of peace for the world. 
Geography and potash can walt 

If the Germans want us 
sider dealing with Germans on equal terms 
with other nations there is one other thing 


now he 


to begin to con 


they must publicly do besides making a 
confession that they are sorry for having 
brought on the war They must make a 
confession of their incompetence to know 
what to do now They must confess that 
the main right they can claim from us now 


is the right to be he iped to know what todo. 

It is an odd situation perhaps, but Amer 
looking and youngest- 
acting of the nations, is —in democracy—the 
Elder Brother of the World 

We have had for the most part in Amer- 
ica What might be called the children’s dis- 
eases of democracy, our little attack of 
overindividualism, of ultratrusts, of rail- 
roaditis; our adenoids of spoils, our whoop- 
nearly all the 


ica, the youngest 


ing cough of sectionalism 
explosive young disease young democ 
racies apparently have to have; and pre 
umably we know how to stand by and 
help when we see youngsters in democracy 
like the Russians, like the Germans, having 
them now. We naturally expect to be asked 
to help. And now to see the Germans, just 





because they started in on the Kaiser’s first 
day off, having a kind 


of scarlet fever of 
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independence, and just becawe they are 
having now what might be callec ‘mumps 
of freedom; to see the Germans feehig all 
set up and so heady about themselves 
see the Germans feeling that they are rex! 
democracies and must be dealt with seri- 
ously as democracies, when all they have 
really got to yet in the way of democracy 
is the children’s diseases of democracy, and 
when so far as anybody can prove they 
have not even got the real diseases — when 
they may be having a mere varioloid of 
revolution, a kind of chicken pox of lib- 
erty—it is naturally very trying to be 
talked down to by these precious infants 
with red faces in their cribs, to have them 
begin telling us what we ought to do to 
them and what we ought to let them do 
to us 

It is not only trying. It is funny 

The first thing we need in America, in 
spite of the pathos of it, is to see how funny 
the Germans are, to keep our sense of 
humor with the Germans, our sense of 
realism and of fact 


Hall.-Bedroom Emotions 


When the Germans begin trying to be 
sentimental with us and begin trying to 
get us to be sentimental with them; begin 
trying to make us think they can do off- 
hand in a few brief flourishes of democracy 
what it took us a hundred years to learn, 
and leap gracefully into an America in a 
minute, a hundred million people in Amer- 
ica, instead of being filled with a muddle- 
headed kindness, must laugh—laugh a 
clear-headed, open-air, big, free, modern, 
Western, national laugh; the laugh that 
naturally goes with prairies, with seas and 
with big quiet-hearted mountains! 

The moment America laughs—laughs 
with a great clean wind of laughter three 
thousand miles —at the sentimentality, the 
shut-in hall-bedroom emotions of the Ger 
mans, it will see at once with firmness and 
kindness what todo. The first thing Amer- 
ica will do will be to arrange and keep up 
arrangements in Europe from now on to 
hold amateur democracies firmly in hand 
and protect them—as they would wish to 
have been protected when they grow up 
from being ridiculous about themselves and 
from fooling themselves about themselves 
at our expense 

The Germans have already fooled them- 
selves trying to show us what being an 
empire is like, at our expense, and we do 
not propose to pay the bill right off for 
Germans to fool themselves now trying to 
show us what being a democracy is like 

If people think it is bloodthirsty and re- 
lentless in America to follow up the Ger- 
mans closely in this way, with cur ideals 
and our sense of facts, then we are blood- 
thirsty 

Some Americans will cry softly perhaps 
and will have a beautiful enjoyable feeling, 
a kind of vision of tenderness, for the new 
German Government; a feeling that for a 
great strong grown-up nation like America 
to put a penalty on it unless it does as we 
wish has something brutal about it, some- 
thing like spanking a baby when it is teeth 
ing 

We feel, most of us, that the trouble with 
these people is that they are not keeping 
their national sense of humor and their 
grip on common-sense facts, facts about 
Germans and facts about us. 

We believe, most of us, quite as much as 
they do that a great democracy like ours 
ought to be roomy-minded and sympathetic 
toward the young and toward their little 
experiments. We believe as much as they 
do that we must consider in America while 
we are dealing with the Germans what 
Germans are going to be. We believe that 
we must daily make allowance, as any true 
or great democracy would temperamentally 
wish to do, for the sense of growing in the 
German people, but in doing this we want 
our country to make one immediate clean- 
cut stand. If we are going to help Germans 
to what they are going to be we must begin, 
and begin right, with what they are and 
with what they have proved they are. 

We must expect, but we must expect 
straight. 

What are the facts from which we must 
expect straight? 

Germany has been engaged for a hundred 
years in training her people to be incompe- 
tent in understanding and dealing with 
foreign nations. Germany has drilled her 
people into a kind of vertigo of thinking 
round and round themselves. If even the 
German Government, with all its amazing 
detective machines for knowing foreign 
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nations, knew so little about them—about 
the psychology and the powers and quali- 
ties of peoples outside Germany —how much 
lees the German people are going to know 
and how much less fit the people’s govern- 
ment is going to be in dealing with forei “ign 
nations and in giving guaranties to foreign 
nations can only be imagined. 

The German people to-day are not even 
interested in us yet, in foreign nations, in 
knowing what we are like or what we want. 

They have everything to learn, not only 
about how to get on with us but even about 
getting on with themselves. 

If it is bloodthirsty to deal with them 
accordingly, then I am bloodthirsty. 

The Germans have been for forty years a 
dummy people. The German people as a 
people do not exist. For forty years they 
have been an imitation nation, trying to 
look like a real nation. Everything has 
been done for them. They are tyros in in- 
dependence. In intelligently and fearlessly 
having their own way they are like infants 
learning to walk. They are a kind of shape- 
less moral pulp. They are a_ politically 
cartilaginous people and it is sentimental 
and cruel not only to ourselves but to 
them to deal with them as if their bon. 
were formed and they were grown up. 

If we do we shall merely make them 
morally and politically bow- legged. 

Many a time have I stood by and watched 
a sentimental mother letting her two-year- 
old boy while everybody admired— bend 
his legs for seventy years. 

Hardly a day passes but in some hospital 
in America a doctor takes up a child in his 
hands, breaks his legs with a loud snap and 
then puts him in bed to get back the legs 
his sentimental mother—who thought he 
was cunning—took away from him. 

Bloodthirsty doctor! 

Beautiful mother? 

Another sentimentality about the Ger- 
mans which I believe America is going to 
take in hand and prick the bubble of is the 
idea that in dealing with the Germans who 
are now taking the government after the 
Kaiser we are dealing with a new kind of 
Germans. 


The Forty-Year Fear Bill 


The Kaiser steals away to Holland in the 
night with four million dollars’ worth of 
gold in sacks, and leaves his national bill 
that he has rolled up—fifty billion dol- 
lars—for his poor people to pay: for Lieb- 
knecht to pay, for Ebert the harness-maker 
to pay, or for the little fog of twenty-six 
Republics! 

Nobody knows exactly! 

All we know is that there are eighty mil- 
lion people there in Germany; three hun- 
dred ex-members of an ex-Reichstag; ten 
thousand mayors; a hundred thousand 
prophets in their pulpits; twenty thousand 
professors in their chairs; soldiers; work- 
men; burgomasters; dukes and socialists 
that all of these people made a Kaiser like 
this possible. They produced him; petted 
him; seventy-nine million of them lived for 
him; had children for him; one or two mil- 
lions died for him—and if all these people 
did not mean anything by doing all these 
things for him during all these years then 
they cannot mean anything about anything 
they do to anybody. 

If it is true that hundreds of thousands of 
them knew better than to mean anything, 
then it is so much the worse. Those who 
knew better are the most responsible of all. 
If they did not have their Kaiser because 
they wanted him—all these hundred thou- 
sand clergymen, dukes and socialists —they 
had him because they were afraid of him. 

Why should all the world be called in to 
pay the bill for the fears of the German 
people—the forty-year Fear Bill? 

If forcy nations are called in to pay the 
bill for forty years of the silent and un- 
resisting fears of the German people, to say 
nothing of their not paying it themselves, 
is it not ordinarily fair for the forty nations 
while they are dealing with eighty million 
afraid people to deal with’ them as the 
afraid people they have shown themselves 
to be? If they want a reputation for not 
being afraid let them tag out behind the 
magnificent soulless navy they let us have, 
and prove it. Let them prove by the way 
they now conduct their government and 
rule themselves that they have the right to 
be treated on equal terms with other and 
more spirited peoples, peoples who can be 
trusted with freedom—like the Belgians— 
because they die for it. 

The business of the peace conference is to 
arrange to keep the German people in 
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place until they have proved to us that 
they have faced the materia! and spiritual 
facts about themselves. 

Here is one spiritual fact to face first 
which would help them to earn back their 
way to us: 

The German people are not re peene 
this war because they are ashamed of i 
but because they lost it 

Would the German people or would they 
not have been bitterly ashamed to win this 
war? 

Why did all the socialists and all the 
people in Germany who had fought having a 
war and who had fought the Pan-Germans, 
turn Pan-German, turn Pan-German all of 
them, to a man, with one single soft silent 
swoop, the moment Russia collapsed and 
their armies neared Paris? 


Germany’s Possible Victory 


Eighty million kaisers. We are not dealing 
in Germany with new Germans, whoever 
it may be who takes over the government. 
The German socialists are socialists who 
betrayed all other socialists; they are so- 
cialists who took the first chance they could 
get to help hold up a world. Now they 
are holding up their own nation. 

That is all. The typical German socialist 
is just a kaiser reversed. 

Take any kaiser and work him backward 
and you find you have a German socialist 
the same emotions, the same grasping in- 
tentions, the same ruthlessness of one class 
getting something away from another class 
instead of creating it. 

German socialism is a mere swap of 
tyrants. Itisa group soc ialism in distine- 
tion from a state socialism, and a national 
socialism in distinction from world social- 
ism. It stands for each class for itself 
against the other classes. 

Parlor Bolshevists, leaning on pianos, 
have talked to me by the hour about my 
being a radical and a man who believes in 
change and about how I ought to flame up 
into beautiful hopes about Bolshevists. 

But it is just because I am a radical and 

want to go to the roots of things and have 
some changes worth while that I have no 
sentimental blur in my mind about revo- 
lutionists. 

All that a revolutionist really does is to 
take the same mess and,turn it softly up- 
side down. Then because it has a new 
smell on top he thinks he has a new world. 

If the German people wish to prove to us 
that they are a new people they must put 
forward something that is newer than 
Bolshevism. 

Bolshevism is merely Kaiserism petering 
out. It is the locomotor ataxia of govern- 
ment. It is a spiritless, tired, degenerate 
senile disease in an exhausted, desperate 
and dissipated nation, and for American 
men and American women who lean on 
pianos and yearn for liberty to sentimental- 
ize over Bolshevism, to cry on the shoulder 
of an old and rotten society, to greet Bol- 
shevism out of their tumultuous feelings 
and out of their blurred minds as the token 
of a new and of a young Germany, and to 
expect this country to deal with it as a 
cradle instead of a grave—is a delusion I 
am not long afraid of. 

I have not wanted in this article to settle 
anything. But I have wished to express, 
and to get out of the way by expressing 
perhaps, the vague but dangerous feeling 
many of us have in America that we may 
be yielding to our prejudices, may be being 
bloodthirsty in pursuit of Germans, instand- 
ing out with them until we have made sure 
of the full fruits of the victory of this war. 

The thing we are pursuing is for the Ger- 
mans as well as for all of us. As Von Schulz 
Gaevernitz said to his own people during 
the dead center of the fight: ‘The only 
possible victory Germany can hope to get 
now out of this war is the moral victory of 
the Allies.” 

America and her Allies want Germany 
to share this moral victory. America and 
her Allies want to see the Germans earn 
their way back to be dealt with like other 
nations. 

The moment Germany confesses and ad- 
vertises her repentance and puts forward 
works meet for repentance she shares vic- 
tory in this war with the rest of us. 

If this means that we are bloodthirsty 
angels in America—this passion for having 
Germans share our victory with us—then 
we are bloodthirsty angels. 

I do not say I like either word very well 
“bloodthirsty” or ‘“‘angel’’—myself. But 
they are not bad together, I think. 

One tones up the other. 
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HE radiator cover on your Car should be equipped 
with Lift-the-Dot Fasteners. They are the most 


practical fastening you can use. 


Lift-the-Dot Fasteners will not pull loose accidentally. 
They will not permit the cover to Hap in the wind. ‘They 


operate easily and are thoroughly reliable. 


At the same time, these fasteners denote quality and 
add a “classy”? appearance to the car. They are more 
expensive than ordinary fasteners but their beauty and 


ethic lency are well worth the cost. 


Builders of automobile bodies, and makers of fine 
motoring equipment, are using Lift-the-Dot Fasteners 
not only on radiator covers but on tops, curtains, bodies, 
dust hoods, and tonneau covers as well. Wherever you 
see Lift-the-Dot Fasteners on an automobile, you know 


that quality has been put first. 


Lift-the-Dot Fasteners are now coming into general 
use on all kinds of leather and canvas articles such as 
luggage, musical instrument cases and sporting goods. 
he United States Government uses Lift-the-Dot exclu- 
sively on the more important articles of military equip- 


ment requiring fasteners. 


CARR FASTENER 


COM PANY, 





The Lift-the- Dot Fastener is se- 
curely locked on three of its four 
sides. It is opened instantly by lift- 
ing on the fourth side—the side with 
the Dot. It is important to lift this 
side only as the Fastener cannot be 
opened by any amount of pulling 
from other directions. 


Remember Lift-the- Dot. Look 
for the dotted side. Lift that side. 


LIFT the DOT 


Fasteners 


Makers of “‘kasteners that Fasten” 
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air; but also, even more he represented the 
forces, the stupendous uncounted efforts of 
the rear, which enabled him and his kind to 
fight up there. The entire history of Amer- 
ican aviation from its outset up to the 
i sent minute was crystallized in that 
brief half hour of acrobatics in the air. No 
wonder I stared! 

It is hard now, after a year and sundry 
months, to look back to the period of be- 
ginnings in the air service—when we had 
just nothing at all. No trained personnel. 
No practical organization. No machines. 
Nomen. Now we have them all. Then we 
faced a mountain range of difficulties, with 
three Pike’s Peaks; and the name of the 
first peak was Organization, and the name 
of the second peak was Machines, and the 
name of the third peak was Men. And the 
name of the whole mountain range was Ig- 
norance. Now we have scaled those triple 
peaks. In other words the period of be- 
ginnings is past; aviation has been born, 
created; now the business on hand is to 
keep it nourished and strong. 

It is then from this vantage ground 
with the first creative difficulties con- 
queréd—that one may look back over the 
first year of aviation in France, recognize 
the mistakes and judge the present status. 
The problem of aviation in France dur- 
ing the past year resolves itself, as has been 
intimated, into three big factors: Organiza- 
tion, equipment, men. And in each one of 
x sen three departments it was pionee a 
creative work that had to be done. We had 
to blast, so to speak, a road through the 
solid rock 

Let us deal first with the subje ct of or- 
ganization personnel. Now it is a self- 
evident business proposition that a firm 
or a corporation should know something 
about the article that it has been organized 
to make or to buy or to sell. It is only in 
wildcat schemes that vague glittering gener- 
alities have a high market value. But in 
America at the time of our entrance into 
the war, when the organization of the air 
service began to be overhauled, there was 
extremely little practical, expert, up-to- 
date knowledge of aviation as a weapon of 
war. We knew something about sport fly- 
ing, next to nothing about war flying. And 
sport flying resembles war flying just about 
in the same degree that clay-pigeon shoot- 
ing resembles artillery fire. 


Assets of Ignorance 


This state of affairs was inevitable. 
America up to that point had not been at 
war. Aviation as a military weapon was 


going ahead by incredible leaps and bounds; 
invention followed invention with kaleido- 
scopic rapidity; air supremacy was won 
and lost overnight. It was impossible for 
anyone on the outside even to grasp the 
situation, much less to keep pace with it. 
To have kept pace with this life-and-death 
race for the supremacy one must have been 
in actual training with the competitors 
from the beginning, on the inside of all 
their laboratory experiments, and fully 
equipped with a group of technical experts 
in possession of Allied and German data. 

And of course none of these things did 
America possess. At the outset ignorance 
as her chief stock in trade. The result 
was that in absence of reliable, technical, 
up-to-date knowledge she had to formulate 
her organization with such elements as 
were at hand—ground men and non- 
experts. This situation accounts for some 
of the early blunders. And blunders in 
such a case there were bound to be—if we 
got any action. The proposition resolved 
itself into this: To sit tight and do nothing 
or to go ahead and make some mistakes. 
We went ahead. Also, we made some mis- 
takes. 

In France when the new organization be- 
gan to function the situation was very 
acute. It was acute in every direction. It 
bristled with as many points of acuteness 
as a hedgehog. No aéroplanes. No tools. 
No supplies to repair or replace parts. No 
trained instructors. No one-man author- 
ity to say what to do next, to assume full 
power and full responsibility. It was a 
brand-new plant operating on a foreign soil 
far from the base of supplies. In addition 
the aérial branch of fighting was still in a 
creative or fluid state. It was useless to 
say: ‘‘Learn from the mistakes of the Brit- 
ish and of the French.” In dealing with 
such a changeable and constantly evolving 
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situation it was impossible to profit by the 
settled experiences of others, for those set- 
tled experiences had already gone by the 
board. All was still in rapid flux. The Allies 
were constantly casting off old devices, old 
machines, old methods of training. As soon 
as the enemy—either enemy—stole a lead 
by a new invention the other side stole the 
invention and improved on it; and the 
enemy then improved on the improve- 
ment—with the result that both sides had 
to scrap ideas and inventions almost as 
soon as they were conceived. This swift 
development of the art of war flying—one 
of the most extraordinary developments of 
the age—was a splendid achievement. But 
it was at the same time wondrously confus- 
ing to an outsider just starting the game. 

Nevertheless, with time the first pressing 
needs were met. Instructors were found on 
this side with actual fighting experience on 
the Front to train the embryo pilots for 
chasse and reconnaissance work. The non- 
expert ground officers, who did not know an 
aileron from a nebular hypothesis, began 
slowly to be weeded out and experts to take 
their place. Orienting itself in the new con- 
ditions—conditions which, as I have said, 
were as unstable and fluid as water—the 
new organization began slowly to evolve. 
It was still crippled for lack of aéroplanes. 
And it was still crippled for lack of proper 
coérdination, both with its integral partsin 
France and with the parent organization in 
Washington. 


A Matter of Faith 


But as an offset it began to realize with 
each passing day the intense gravity of the 
whole aérial problem; it began to exchange 
theory, rumor, for grim reality; and it be- 
gan to perceive from top to bottom of the 
organization, from the chiefs of staff down 
to the mechanics who greased the engines, 
that unless America caught up on her aérial 
program by springtime she was going to 
figure as star performer at a regular holo- 
caust of calamity, for without planes and 
pilots her infantry would be at the mercy of 
the foe. Nor was this such a remote con- 
tingency. Last winter Germany had the 
Allies beaten on paper. Last winter the 
first aviators beheld themselves in fancy 
setting forth for the Front in slow second- 
rate machines, and without guns— because 
as yet neither machines nor guns were to be 
had. 

In very truth it was a sober outlook. It 
was a case of root hog or die. And by way 
of rooting, the organization in France be- 
gan to send urgent messages back to Wash- 
ington — officers, instructors, trained pilots 
with inside information and data—to de- 
pict the urgency of the crisis. But there 
was a peculiar characteristic about this war 
which America waged that distinguished it 
from any other big war she has ever waged. 
And that was its long-distance quality. In 
order to get the same result that the other 
Allies got by expending fifty per cent of 
energy, America, on account of this long- 
distance factor, had to expend one hundred 
and fifty per cent. She must give, give, 
give—and never see the tangible result. 
The nearest she came was when she saw her 
casualty lists. The whole thing was the big- 
gest faith proposition the world has ever 
seen. 

Consequently, in the case of aviation, 
when these overseas messengers began to 
arrive in Washington with their urgent rec- 
ommendations a part of the high urgency 
had somehow been washed out in transmis- 
sion; and when this urgency was placed 
alongside other nigh urgencies in other de- 
partments it lost still more in strength. In- 
stead of being the king it somehow or other 
got metamorphosed into a three of spades. 
During that period in Washington the voice 
of aviation was not the only voice crying in 
the wilderness. There was a whole babel of 
voices—a confusion of tongues. 

But there is nothing like stark necessity, 
the law of kill or be killed, for putting an 
edge on a man or an organization. And in 
France at least, close up to the war, and 
that war in its grimmest, most discouraging 
phase, American aviation began slowly to 
findits wings. The first chaos began to clear. 
Actual aérial conditions began to be known. 
Incompetents began to disappear. In- 
structors with recent experience at the 
Front began to control the training fields. 
Commanding officers really knew how to 
fly. 
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From this the next step forward to a 
supreme one-man control was natural and 
inevitable. And with Mr. John D. Ryan, a 
civilian, at its head, aviation in France 
passed from its first blind chaotic state to a 
more stabilized condition. Just as the ap- 
pointment of Marshal Foch meant a unifi- 
cation of all the contending Allied forces, so 
in the department of aviation the appoint- 
ment of one high authority meant the closer 
welding together of the American and the 
European problems; it meant codrdination, 
understanding, speed. 

In the matter of men as well as of organ- 
ization American aviation in France went 
through a more or less chaotic or plastic 
stage. Chaotic viewed from without; plas- 
tic or experimental viewed from within. It 
was a period characterized by the fact that 
nobody in any department knew exactly 
what anybody else was up to or what was 
exactly required of him. Here again, in 
training, apparent confusion reigned 
partly because of the newness of the prob- 
lem, but more because that blamed problem 
refused to stay still long enough for anyone 
to get a sure line on it. By the time plans 
and methods had percolated through to 
Washington those plans and methods had 
changed. 

The history, in fact, of aérial combat is a 
history of the past two years. At the be 
ginning of this war the flyers went up in 
slow, clumsy scouting machines. Speedy 
little chasse planes, high-powered engines, 
aérial gunnery these things had not even 
been conceived. When two hostile aviators 
crossed each other's tracks they shook their 
fists at each other, made faces and flew 
away. Then one morning before going up 
a Scotchman stuffed a revolver into his 
pocket, and pty down the Hun ma- 
chine. It was the beginning of aérial gun- 
nery. After that the scouters on both sides 
carried on a spasmodic and guerilla war 
fare with rifles and revolvers. Then a 
German fixed a machine gun to his craft 
before he went forth for his morning hate 
The other side followed suit 

But still the general aim was merely to 
cripple scouting and reconnaissance work 
rather than to fight. At this period Ger 
many had the supremacy, on account of the 
great number of racing automobile engines 
which she had laid in stock the year before 
the war. And that supremacy she used 
chiefly to direct artillery fire. The English, 
always keen sportsmen, began at once to 
turn out light, swift, single-seated ma- 
chines, with which they managed despite 
Germany's numerical advantage, by sheer 
individual dash and pluck, to bring down 
avery considerable number of hostile planes 
Thus began the period of aérial fighting as 
distinguished from aérial activity for obser 
vation and directing artillery fire 


England's Human Superiority 


Now the Englishman has developed by 
the long centuries of adventure and do 
minion on the sea a very decided aptitude 
for fighting in the air. His bias for it is a 
heritage, as is his bias for tea. So during 
those first beginnings of aérial competition 
he was right in his element. Numerical 
superiority the Germans still had. But 
human superiority, the pilot against the 
machine, lay with E wey from the start 
Those were great days of conquest, of 
chivalry, of romantic spectacular solo ad 
venture, when each pilot played a lone 
hand. If it pleased him to show mercy to 
a courageous foe he did 

But that period passed away. There 
came the time when there was no more 
chance of a pilot’s going forth openly and 
alone to fight a fair and square battle in 
the air than upon the ground. And it was 
the Germans who wrought the change 
Good pilots and mechanics they have al- 
ways been, solid, reliable, true. But dash- 
ing spectacular solo fighting was out of 
their line. They wouldn't take chances. 
They wouldn't risk their necks. So their 
retort to the French and the British human 
superiority was simply —never to go forth 
alone. It was a duplicate of their close- 
massed formation on the ground. They 
flocked together for protection —five, ten, 
eighteen in a crowd. Thus originated the 
squadron idea. This was developed and 
intensified by both parties until finally a 
massed concentration of air forces was the 
natural accompaniment of a massed move- 
ment on the ground. 






Under such conditions, however, it can 
readily be seen that a‘lone pilot, straying 
over hostile lines as in the good old days in 
search of a scrap, had about as much 
chance to preserve his integrity as the 


traditional snowflake. Five, ten, twenty 
Hun Fokkers hiding up behind a cloud 
pounced down on him like hawks, and it 
was a rare fighter who could beat that 
combination or beat it many times. The 
trouble with both the English and the 
American flyers was that they took too 
many risks just for the sport of the game. 
They would take odds—two, three, five to 
one. But the Germans never took chances. 
A couple of Hun machines would burn the 
air trail back to their home dromes with 
every ounce of power in their engines if 
they saw a couple of enemy planes headed 
their way. Presently they would return, a 
squadron twenty-five strong, and having 
thus stayed the odds how they would ever- 
lastingly scour the back reaches of the sky 
for those two lonely little scouts! It was 
not chivalrous. It was not sportsmanship. 
It was just war. All the old landmarks of 
fairness and squareness were swept away in 
this conflict and swept away by the Hun. 
In the air his policy may be summed up 
thus: First, concentration; second, get 
the jump on the enemy before the enemy 
can get the jump on you. Shoot him down 
from behind a cloud so he'll never know 
what hit him 

It was the transference of the ground 
method to the air. The Germans started 
this cold-blooded game of aérial concentra- 
tion to offset the ‘ir pilot weakness, and the 
Allies fought them with their own weapons, 
They out-Hunned the Hun in the air. 


Like a Ghastly Joke 


This was the situation the first American 
aviators found when, their initial instruc- 
tion in the States completed, they came 
over to France to receive the finishing 
touches. And first of all they discovered 
that the courses in America were months 
and months behind. Already their train- 
ing was out of date! In the course of events 
they went up on the British Front for ob- 
servation. They went up on the French 
Front. They came back in a state of dis- 
may. The whole business seemed like some 
ghastly practical joke. How could they be 
expected to compete on equal terms with 
the French, the British or the Hun, with 
no adequate training, no fast planes, no 
guns? Would Heinie squatting grimly up 
there on the Lorraing sector, with his 
dromes and his planes, his four years’ experi- 
ence and his devilish mechanical ingenuity, 
be merciful to this raw young antagonist, 
perceiving his handicap? Would he fly 
over and drop a note, saying “See here, 
Yank! We know you're a darned good fel- 
low, but you can't possibly mix it in with 
major leaguers like our outfit, because 
you're new to the game and so we'll just 
go easy fora while’? Would they do that? 
Would the lion lie down with the lamb? 
Not with the lamb on his outside. 


But the alternative was equally depress 
ing! To go up on the Front in slow ma- 
chines and without guns what would 


happen? It didn’t take a Miltonic imagina- 
tion to visualize the outcome. To the first 
pioneer contingent of aviators who arrived 
in France—and indeed to everyone in the 
overseas organization the situation bore 
a striking resemblance to a foregone con 
clusion Some were slated to go west, to 
pay the price with their lives of the slack- 
ness in America. Some of them did. Peace 
to their lonely graves 

That was last winter. About that time I 
went to the funeral of two of our aviator 
up in the Toul sector. Their comrade 
brother aviators, stood in double file beside 
the freshly opened earth. Overhead, wheel 
ing in slow wide circles, other aviator 





dropped roses on the fallen heroes. From 
the adjoining woods rang the clear, high, 
unutterably plaintive notes of the bugle 
sounding taps: 

“Go to Go to sleep! Go-o 
slee-ce eep! Go—to lee-ee-eep ! 

‘How did these men die?” I asked one 
of their comrade 

‘Because their machines were too old 
fashioned and slow They couldn't get 
away. So they were shot down by the 
Huns.” 

That night after the double funeral, lying 
on my hard unyielding military cot hile 





,? 
el ine sno niried against the i 
ndows, those two lonely soddé 
yra sunted nm imagination Where 
ere those twenty thousand planes that had 
een promised? What was America doing 
h that ix-hundred-and-forty-million 


ir appropriation? If she « 
end see her men fall.” 
And that night I e« 


nt It was 


ould only see 


ymposed an advertise 





ny ¢ lectrical ad 


to bean ever 


ti nent. Forit | would rent air space up 
over the main street in every big cit in the 
I ed States from New York to San Fran 


And upon that air space I would 

flash my advertisement at intervals, one 
lliant electric sentence at a time And 
thi what I would flash, sentence by sen 


on the deep purple page of the night 


tence 


“You Americans Walking Down There 
Below! Look Up Here! Watch!” 

Next, I would flash on that dead av iator’s 
broken propeller 


Do You Know What That Is? 

‘It is a Broken Propeller 

‘It Came From the Aéroplane of an 
American Pilot Shot Down by the Hun 


Because His Old-Fashioned Machine Was 
loo Slow 

“ Americans, Awake! 

‘How Many Broken Propellers and 
Lonely Graves Will it Take to Rouse You? 

“You're Grand Folks, Sending Your Sons 


Over There to Die! 
‘Whose War is This 
“Yours! 

“Then the Blame of This Broken Pro 
peller is Yours Get on to Your Job in 

Aviation, America! Get on to it Now!” 


Anyhow? 


advertisement I composed 
nobody in France could 
find out what was being done in America 

In addition to the 
weighed on the 


That was the 
last winter when 
general sense of un 


prepared ne which pirit 


of the first 
the worst in year 
} 


flying contingent, the winter wa 


Wind, fog, rai leet, 


snow -one or the other kept them out of 
the air almost every day for month 
They slogged round through the mire in 


hip boots and prayed for a change in the 
deal To add to the cheerfulness 
men who had been behind them in the train 
ing schools at home came over with com 
missions, and climbed over their heads 
while they, the first comers, were still stick 
ing round waiting for a chance to fly. At 
the Outset in the training schools in America 
the best flyers, the honor men of each class 
were promised as a reward the chance to go 
immediately to France. They had worked 
their patriotic young heads off obtain 
that honor, and now over here they beheld 


general 


the men who had stayed behind getting 
commissions first 

None of these things separately — neither 
the lack of machines, nor the weather, nor 


the feeling of injustice-—was sufticient by 
itself to affect vitally the esprit of the pio 
neer corps of airmen who came to France; 
but all three combined made a very appre 
ehable burden. That this burden was well 
berne by that first air corp com 
manding officer of every aviation center in 
France will testify 





every 


A Maiter of Temperament 


But the United States may be depended 
upon to see straight fundamentally in big 
affairs-—even though it may be necessary 
for Senate investigations to correct the vi 
sion of certain of her citizens And in thi 
particular situation straight vision began 


to prevail. Competent sympathetic officer 


who'realized just what a strain those first 
months had been, were placed in command: 
the temperamental weather began to abate 


its nastiness; and equipment, machine 
guns and spare parts began to trickle in 
This break-up of the deadlo 


ook place in earl pringtime, about the 


winter 


time Marshal Foch was appointed chief of 
the Allied forces. Whether his coming into 
power had anything to do with the release 
o the Americans of a goodly number of 





sorely needed combat and bombi g planes 








it would take an off » Sa) 
But certainly from mm what 
ever inner cause or in 
France be yan to fo mart 
the end of f blind creative stags { 
the orgar yin France as regards } 
man mater 
Inwardly it had been progrs sing all the 
ime, gaining invaluable first-hand know! 
eclye with struggle and pain, b t did not 
ealize it. At the time of the signing of the 
armistice the actua tuation had slewed 
| rit { i ra i the reverse 
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what it was at the beginning. At first we 
in abundance and practically 
no equipment. ‘Toward the last tnose two 
forces were practically playing even— or if 
one need outbalanced the other it was un 
loubtedly the need for men 


had aviators 


At A where I went down to visit a 
flying center in w hich were trained army and 
rps observers and pilots for bombing and 
reconnaissance oe I had my first view of 
the De Haviland Fours with Liberty mo 


tors, which the United States was finally 
ucing In quantity 
‘Do they fill the bill?”’ 
vho accompanied me 
nthusiastic affirmative 
““Of course you understand,” he added, 
Pas these big heavy two-seaters are not 
ed for combat work And yet at X 
th big training center for chasse pilots, the 
chief engineer sent up a De H. Four with 
one of his best pilots to stunt it, to test it 
for acrobatics, and it came through with 
flying colors The Liberty motors possess 
two splendid qualities—power and stabil 
ily 


‘What is the 





I asked the officer 
His reply was an 


difference,” I asked, ‘in 
the training for a chasse pilot and that for 
a bombing and reconnaissance pilot? Why 
does a man go in for one rather than for the 
other? Is there any guiding principle?” 

‘It’s largely a matter of temperament,” 
he replied *‘Temperament—and youth. 
Chat’s what it really boils down to in the 
end—youth. Youth means speed. Youth 
means taking long shots, shaving close mar- 
gins, a certain buoyancy, recklessness, dare- 
devil dash. An older man won't take such 
risks. He may bea fine flyer; he may have 
plenty of courage, plenty of nerve But 
he’s not apt to take twenty-to-one shots in 
theair. And it’s those very qualities —speed, 
dash, confidence in himself, ignorance of 
fear—which the chasse pilot must possess 
f he’s going tosurvive. Of course there are 
brilliant exceptions to this general law 
some older men who do excellent combat 
vork. But usually it is the men from eight 
een to twenty-three who are the best timber 
for the fighting game 


More Danger Than Glory 


‘This does not mean that one branch of 
the air service is more important than the 
other. Both branches have the same ob- 
ject —to support and protect the forces on 
the ground. The chasse pilot does it by 
sweeping the sky clean of hostile planes 
he heavier machines do it by bombing, 
observation and directing artillery opera 
tion But of the two branches of the 
service the big two-seaters have the more 
prosaic though equally dangerous task 
Taking photographs of enemy positions, 
bombing back areas at a low altitude, regu 
lating our own battery fire—all these duties 
require great courage and endurance and‘a 

rtain inattention to peril. But because 
such exploits are not fascinating, romantic, 
spectacular, they do not get the public ey 

‘For example, suppose an aviator was 
sent out to correct the fire of one of our guns 

hich had been trying to get a hostile bat 
tery whose shells were harrying our troops 
Naturally, the Huns did not want their 
battery knocked out, so they tried to scare 
the intruder away. Antiaircraft guns 
popped away at him; his planes were per 
forated with bits of shrapnel; flaming ‘on- 
ions’ burst round him; and a gang of Hun 
mmbat planes probably dived down from 
ipsiairs’ to wipe him out. From this 
menace his own patrols may have protected 
him— provided they were not pulling off a 
little fight of their own. Under such condi- 
tions he might either have cut it or stuck. 
Usually he stuck. For getting that hostile 
battery meant the saving of scores of lives 
on the ground. Perhaps he made a safe 
get-eway. But if he did not did the news- 
papers acclaim him a hero, give his age, 
ate and proud college, and the number of 
Huns brought down? I'll say they did not! 


His epitaph, if he achieved one, was merely 
a brief line in the communique: ‘One of 
our reconnaissance machines did not re- 
turn 


Then you trained here the observers 
and army and corps pilots for bombing and 
reconnaissance work, and at X they 
trained the chasse pilots?” 

That's it. Of course all the preliminary 
work for both the centers had already been 
done in the training schools in America 
It's too expensive to train a man 
from the ground up over here. It’s true 
that both here and at X we took a cer 
tain number of enlisted men— mechanics 


too slow, 


vho had worked about the ships and shown 
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a decided aptitude for flying. But in the 
main we trusted to America to train in 
the fundamentals; we added the finishing 
touches; and the actual Front did the 
rest.”” 

And what about the training centers in 
America?” I demanded. ‘‘Were the men 
well trained and ready for the final touches 
when they arrived on this.side?”’ 

‘They thought they were!” he laughed. 
“Some of them thought they were going to 
burst right up to the Front the next day. 
‘Hurry up!’ they said to us. ‘I know the 
game. Give me a ship and let me loose on 
the Hun!’ ‘All right,’ we replied to them. 
‘But suppose first you take up a ship and 
show us what you can do in acrobatics.’ 
And Mister Aviator discovered there were 
still a few tricks he didn’t know! Air war- 
fare up on the Front was a constantly 
changing, evolving game, and no man could 
be letter-perfect if his training was a month 
or two old. The American training centers 
could not keep absolutely up to date in 
these affairs.” 

In the March offensive, when the Ger 
mans broke through the Fifth British Army, 
an incredible amount of machinery, aéro- 
dromes, and supply shops in the front areas 
were lost. Consequently the French and 
the British had to use all the contract ma- 
terials in their factories for replacements 
That resulted in a general shortage of all 
such supplies in France. The American 
aviation centers in France have never at 
any time been luxuriously equipped with 
aéroplanes and parts. In that respect the 
organization has been like a poor relation, 
using secondhand cast-off materials that it 
could pick up by hook or crook. In order 
to meet this stringency the center at X 
began to evolve what is now one of the best 
repair and supply shops in France. Accom 
panied by the commanding officer I visited 
this plant 

‘The reason this department 
good,” explained the colonel, ‘‘ was because 
it had to be. The first months in France we 
had to have an efficient repair shop, in order 
to survive. We couldn’t go forth and buy 
another ship every time we crashed one. So 
we had to salvage the wrecks. And the re- 
pair shop did it with such painstaking care 
that the fortified part was stronger than the 
original. Take, for example, a propeller. It 
costs about one hundred and fifty dollars. 
Well, we have repaired the same propeller 
five and six times, and so fine is the cabinet 
work that when it crashed it was invariably 
the original and not the repaired portion 
that split. If we had to we could construct 
an entire aéroplane right in these works. 
We have the parts and we have the fine me- 
chanical skill.”’ 


was so 


Merely a Perfect Motor 
From X 


I motored to what we will 
eall Y , one of the most interesting avia- 
tion centers in France. Here are spread 
out vast repair and supply shops, immense 
aérodromes, construction and reconstruc- 
tion departments, salvage plants and huge 
flying fields. At this point are handled all 
of the machines that arrive from America 
Here they are unpacked, assembled, tested, 
and then ferried to various designations or 
stored according to need. I walked through 
acres of machine shops—enormous, lofty 
caverns filled with aéroplanes in every stage 
of construction; row upon row of skeleton 
hulls; row upon row of skeleton main 
planes, their delicate tracery of spars cov- 
ered with finest linen, hundreds of threads 
to the inch. Above these parts bent ex 
pert motor mechanics and cabinetmakers, 
their fingers as supple as those of a piano 
player. And viewing all this fine _ ise 
handicraft I could realize how these beau- 
tiful winged monsters cost. twenty-five 
thousand dollars apiece! Naturally, the 
conversation turned to the De Haviland 
Fours and the Liberty motors. 

“There’s nothing wonderful or strange 
about the Liberty motor,” said my guide. 
“It’s merely a perfect motor. Every little 
detail in manufacturing has been worked 
out, until now we have efficiency in the 
highest degree. During the recent attack 
in Argonne this assemblage plant in one 
day sent up to the Front three times the 
average number of planes put out of com- 
mission in a day. We ferried up the new 
ships and they sent us back their wrecks 
and we spliced them together again. Dur- 
ing the month of October we turned out 
more ships ‘than we had before, all put 
together, since the plant was installed. 
That will show you how fast the supply 
from America was coming in!” 
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The question of numbers, of how many 
aéroplanes, combat and reconnaissance, are 
now on the entire Western Front, inc tuding 
those of the foe, revealed some very inter 
esting figures and facts. It will be recalled 
that in 1917, at the very outset of Amer- 
ica’s entrance into the war, some enthusi- 
astic optimists promised that the United 
States should have an air fleet of twenty 
thousand machines fighting over the lines 
inside of a year. Twenty thousand actually 
serving on the line! That figure did not 
include the planes needed in training cen- 
ters in France and in America. It did not 
include the immense reserves and replace- 
ments needed to maintain such a number on 
the lines. It was, in short, an estimate, fan- 
tastic and absurd; and it revealed more than 
any other one thing how abysmal was the 
ignorance on the entire subject which gen- 
erally prevailed. 


Just a Joyous Pipe Dream 


After a year of toil and blunders we 
realize how inflated was that first promise. 
It is impossible to state, save approxi- 
mately, just how many aéroplanes all the 
belligerent parties had in actual service 
over the lines in France at the time the 
armistice was signed. But they certainly 
did not amount to twenty thousand. They 
did not amount to half that sum. The esti- 
mate, roughly figured, runs anywhere from 
six to nine thousand. And that included 
Great Britain, France and Germany. From 
these estimates it will be seen that twenty 
thousand as our share was merely some 
mentally red-headed gentleman’s joyous 
pipe dream. 

“Consider,” continued the officer with 
whom I discussed the problem, ‘‘that dur- 
ing the big offensives pulled off in the past 
year, when there was a concentration in 
the air as well as on the ground, statistics 
show that the proportion of replacements 
was as high as eighty per cent in one week, 
two hundred per cent in a month. That 
doesn’t of necessity mean that all the ma- 
chines had been lost. Some were irredeem- 
ably smashed; some missing; some needed 
extensive overhauling. But for one reason 
or another, as high as eighty per cent of 
fresh machines were called for during one 
week. In a quiet sector or during a lull 
the percentage of replacements dropped 
low. Also, it made a marked difference in 
the number of ships used whether you 
were on the offensive or the defensive 
wh the r you were fighting over the other 
fellow’s territory or patrolling your own 

‘For example, jammed machine guns, 
no ammunition, motor trouble, antiair 
craft fire, a wound, heavy head winds—any 
of these or a dozen other things may play 
the deuce with a pilot when he’s twenty 
miles on the wrong side of the lines. These 
are the risks which our men took daily 
when we played the offensive game.” 

‘What shall I say of our aviators? 
have they proved themselves?” 

I put this question to the general com- 
manding the air service of the advanced 
zone. “You can’t say too much to please 
me!"’ he replied with warm enthusiasm. 
‘Their spirit is splendid, beyond all praise. 
They have gone up against superior num- 
bers, against heavy odds and the very best 
Hun pilots that Germany had on the line 
and they have beaten those odds. For 
every American plane lost they have taken 

1 toll of three Huns. They’ve had to put 
their hands to all kinds of jobs. For ex- 
ample, we sent out squadrons of little 
chasse planes as bombers to drop explosives 
on the retreating enemy troops. And all of 
these things they have done day after day 
and night after night without let-up, with 
an intelligence, a daring, drive, which 
have won them laurels, not only from their 
superior officers but from the French High 
( ‘ommand as well. 

‘At Saint-Mihiel for the first time in this 
war our air service acted as an independent 
unit under American direction, in conjunc- 
tion with our troops on the ground. And 
there for the first time our aviators held the 
supremacy of the air. That was the first big 
concentration of air forces America has ever 
had, in which our planes swept the air clean 
of hostile machines, bombed their troops, 
wrecked their batteries, and maintained a 
screen that prevented them from flying 
over cur lines to observe our movements. 
Inside of four days during that offensive 
our men cleaned up more than a hundred 
boche planes and twenty-one balloons. 
When they were wounded we could scarcely 
drive them away from the dromes. They 
had to be chased to the hospital!” 


How 
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Peace and Prosperity For I9I9 


—and an epoch making year for 
motorists. 

More cars, more trucks, more good 
tires will be used. 

War taught the imperative need for 
motor vehicles. Also the great value 
of good tires. 

And peace has eagerly grasped the 
lessons of the past stern year. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


Never has United States Tire good- 
ness been so appreciated —so persist- 
ently sought. 


Look at tires on the cars you pass. 


Notice the preponderance of good 
tires—United States Tires. 

Then watch that preponderance 
grow as the season advances. 


United States Tire Company 


Tire Division of 


United States Rubber Company 
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ow Scientists 


Clean Their Teeth | 


1 pproved by ITigh Dental Authorities 


All Siatement 





The facts stated here have been widely known for some years among 
dentists and scientific men. But they were not presented 
to the public until proved beyond dispute. 


People who know—by the hundreds That film-coat absorbs stains, and the 
of thousands—are changing their teeth teeth seem discolored. It hardens into 
i leaning methods. And these are the tartar It holds food substance which 


reasons ferments and forms acid. It holds the 


The old methods proved inadequate icid in contact with the teeth to cause 


The best-brushed teeth too often dis decay. 
Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


colored and decayed. Despite the wice 
use of the tooth brush, 
that tooth troubles have constantly im 


tatistics show 

Also of many other serious diseases 

creased It is therefore best to brush teeth in 
Science found the reason in a slimy ways which can end the film. 

film. You can feel it with your tongue. Four years ago a way was found to 

combat that film efficiently. 

been proved by thousands of tests. To 


It is constantly forming, and it clings It has now 


It gets into crevice hardens and stays 
That film is the cause of most tooth day it is embodied in a dentifrice called 
troubles, and the oid methods could not Pepsodent, and we ask you to test it 


end it yourself 


Make This One-Week Test 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the Use it like iny tooth paste, and watch 
digestant of albumin The film is al results 
buminous matter The object of Pep Note how clean the teeth feel after 
sodent is to dissolve it, then to constantly using Mark the absence of the film 


See how teeth whiten — how they glisten 
as the fixed film disappears. 


prevent its accumulation 


This is not as simple as it seems. Pep 

Let Pepsodent thus prove itself by a 
One-Week Test See its unique results, 
know the reason for them. After that, 
you will not be content to return to old 
methods of teeth-cleaning 


sin must he ictivated ind the usual 
method is an acid, harmful to the teeth 
So pepsin long seemed barred 

It is now made possible, because science 
activating method 


found a harmile Cut out the free coupon now 


Five governments have already grante evccccecccceccecoesesoceeseseesesesscsse, 


One-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CoO., 
Dept. 286, 1104 S. Wabash Ave 


patent That method is employed in 
Pepsodent 
Many teeth-cleaning methods, widely 


proclaimed, have later been found in 


efficient So Pepsodent was submitted Chicago, I! 

to repeated clinical test under able : , : 

suthoritic before thi announcement Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 
Today it is proved beyond question 


And the bject now 1s to bring it quickly Name 
into universal use 


The method is to offer all a One-Week 


. Addres 
Tube for test. Send the Free coupon for it A wo 


SSS See eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeesee 


PPM Sse eee eeeeeseseeeeeeeseseses; 
Seeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeuces 
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MARVELS OF 
ARMY ORGANIZATION 


(Continued from Page 15) 


corps, it is interesting to add, is required to 
keep a replacement battalion, which pro- 
vides an accessible and immediate source 
of renewal to meet any contingency. This 
battalion is like the reserve supply of food. 
It may never be needed, but if it is needed 
it is wanted in a hurry. 

It is vitally important that a complete 


| record be kept of every soldier available. 


This means that at Tours you can see one 
of the most remarkable maps that the war 
has produced. I call it the great human 
map of the A. E. F. It shows every section 
in France occupied by American troops. 
Red tags indicate artillery; white, infan- 
try; gray, mechanical-transport units; and 
so on. In order to distinguish the two 
grand divisions there is a pink mark on the 
tags of S. O. S. troops and a purple square 
cards of the combat troops. On 


terms of strength and movement, of the 
unit from the moment it landed in France 
up to the present time. 

Why is this map necessary? I will tell 
you. Whenever G1 at G. H. Q. needs men 
for replacement it simply asks the adjutant 
general of the Services of Supply, Col. L. 

Bash, “What have you?” and he can 
immediately supply the need. He does not 
look at the map, however. This map epito- 
mizes a remarkable card index which is 
part of the adjutant general’s office. There 
is a card for every unit, for every replace- 
ment organization, every officer and every 
casual that reaches France. 

The card of the division replacement 
shows its present whereabouts; port of ar- 
rival; its various movements in the S. O.S.; 
its strength in officers and men; and the 
name of the commanding officer. Thesame 
sort of card is kept for a machine-shop 
truck unit or for a sanitary squad. In the 
case of officers there is a pink card for each 
man. It records the complete story of his 
movements from his arrival in France. At 
the top of the card is a scale of numbers 
from one to twelve which indicate branches 
of the service, such as infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, engineers or medical corps. There 
is also aspace to indicate whether the man is 
a regular or reserve officer. A red marker 
is placed over the number indicating the 
officer’s branch of the service. If John 
Jones is a captain in the quartermaster 
corps the red marker will be over number 
eight. If he is a regular officer there will 
also be a green tag. If Gl wants fifty 
quartermaster-corps captains the personnel 
otticer at Tours can see from the number of 
red tags over eight exactly how many he 
has on hand. A different colored marker is 
used for each branch 


The Weekly Returns 


From these cards the weekly strength 
return of replacements, depot divisions and 
organizations in the 8S. O. S. is made up. 
It is for the week ending Wednesday at 
noon and is available the first thing every 
Thursday morning. It is a marvel of com- 
pact and classified detail. In the case of 
officers it shows the total by ranks from 
second lieutenant up to colonel, and also 
whether they are attached, detached or 
absent for any reason. In the case of en- 
listed men it specifies grades from ordinary 
private up to regimental sergeant major. 
The medical personnel is by grades and 
ranks, and includes chaplains, nurses ani 
civihans. Likewise the return shows all 
serviceable and unserviceable mechanical 
transport, horses, mules and guns. As a 
final human detail it reveals the army 
losses due to all causes during the week 
preceding, and the number of men in train- 
ing and the branches they represent. 

The return that I have just described is 
for the troops in the base, intermediate and 
advance sections. A similar weekly strength 
return is made out for all troops in the zone 
of the advances boy sum of these returns 
made out at G. H. Q. makes the weekly 
strength of the whole American Expe- 
ditionary Foree. It is the basis for much 


vital statistical compilation. 

The average man who knows nothing 
about war usually has an idea that when 
troops go overseas they live in tents or 
barracks when they are not fighting. If 
this were true of the American Expedition- 
ary Force a part of the Army would spend 


a large portion of its time building quarters. 
Life is too short and the march of events 
too swift to permit any such luxury. Be- 
sides, labor and material are much too 
valuable. As a result many thousands of 
our troops are billeted during the period of 
their training or rest. The whole process 
of billeting, therefore, is a most important 
and highly necessary detail in the work of 
the S. O. S. 

The mention of billets in connection with 
American troops discloses a picturesque fact. 
In the United States it is forbidden by law 
to billet troops. The reason dates back to 
the American Revolution when British 
troops were quartered on the Colonials and 
when this “hospitality”? roused such re- 
sentment that the performance was never 
repeated under any circumstances. It is 
an interesting commentary on the whirli- 
gigs of time to find British homes thrown 
wide open to-day to American troops and 
to see the descendants of those Revolution- 
ary foes fighting side by side for a common 
cause on the battlefields of France. The 
whole billeting procedure was a new and 
novel experience for the doughboy. 


Billets in France 


At Tours as a part of the work of G4 the 
whole billeting scheme for the A. E. F. is in 
charge of Col. J. W. Wright. Fortunately 
for us the billeting of troops is almost as 
old as the French Army. Nearly every 
town or hamlet in France is billet-broke. 
For hundreds of years the cottages have 
housed troops. It has been reduced to 
such a science that I am not exaggerating 
when I say that there is a billeting quota- 
tion on nearly every rural domestic estab- 
lishment in France. 

Soldiers billeted in the houses of French 
citizens are, to use the expression adopted 
by the French courts, ‘“‘enforced guests” 
of the property owner and entitled to share 
the fire and candle with the family. All 
householders, with the exception of legal 
custodians of public funds, widows and 
spinsters residing alone, and female religious 
societies, are liable as part of their duty to 
the state to receive these guests and to 
share their fireside with them. For this the 
householder is paid one frane per night for 
each officer provided with a bed, twenty 
centimes for each noncommissioned officer, 
and five centimes for each soldier. An ad 
ditional five centimes is paid for each ani- 
mal supplied with cover, If the animals 
are picketed there is no charge. 

For the purpose of billeting we have 
divided France into areas. At Tours a map 
of France subdivided into these areas hangs 
before Colonel Wright's desk. Just as soon 
as a division is allotted to an area a flag is 
stuck into that area to show its location. 
The work of billeting the unit, however, 
started long before it reached France. As 
soon as the organization sails from the 
American port, G4, which is advised of the 
sailing, gets busy. It must determine 
whether this unit goes into barracks or 
billets. If billets are decided on the work 
of finding an area begins at once. A board 
of officers, consisting of a major of the 
medical corps, a captain of engineers and a 
captain of the quartermaster corps, are sent 
out to find a suitable area. These three 
officers represent branches of the services 
that have the most urgent needs to be met. 

This board makes a careful inspection of 
all sanitary, water and transportation facili- 
ties. The main idea is to reduce any new 
construction to a minimum. Available 
grounds for maneuvering, drills and target 
practice are also important considerations. 
Thanks to many years of experience the 
mayor of practically every French town 
has a billeting list, which is a list of houses 
and barns available for troop lodging. The 
usual arrangement is to quarter the officers 
in houses and the men in barns. 

When its investigation is complete the 
board makes what is known as a billeting 
survey, which is a compact résumé, giving 
the name of the place; population; lo- 
cation; nature of terrain; roads; railway 
loading and unloading facilities; billeting 

capacity for officers and men; warehouses 
available for subsistence and forage; bath- 
ing, stable, grazing, and garage space; avail- 
able sites for headquarters, hospitalization, 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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severed a vital artery of trafic? Has a boiler 
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metal. Under the microscope a plate from the 
wrecked bridge shows flaws in composition \ 
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aviation, artillery parks, repair shops, drill 
grounds, rifle ranges, guardhouse, and for 
any possible barracks to be built. 

If this town or group of towns—which is 
often the case in an area—meets require- 
ments it is officially leased through the 
agency known as Rents, Requisitions and 
Claims—of which you will hear more later 
on—and is assigned to a division. Just as 
soon as that unit arrives in France a G4 
officer meets it at the port of arrival and 
escorts it to its temporary home, where the 
American soldier gets his first real taste of 
French life and likewise his initial encounter 
with French language and customs. 

Though the commanding general of the 
division is the supreme authority in the 
billeting area, so far as the American troops 
are concerned the formal stewardship is 
vested with what is known as a zone major, 
who corresponds to the British area com- 
mandant. If there is more than one town 
in the area each one has a town major. If 
you have spent any time in French towns 
occupied by Allied troops, especially Brit- 
ish, you know that the phrase town major 
covers a multitude of jobs and trials. He is 
supposed to be a combination of a chief of 
police, truant officer, board of health and 
inquiry and general repository of troubles. 
At Ypres, for example, I have known three 
different town majors. Each time the post 
was vacated by death, because the town 
major’s office or rather cellar was below 
the only building left with standing walls 
and under almost incessant shellfire. 

The best-laid billeting plans, like those 
well-laid plans of mice and men, gang aft 
agley. If an area is selected before the 
crops are harvested, for example, we some- 
times lose as high as forty per cent of space 
because the French must use the barns for 
the products of their fields. In such a case 
we are compelled to build quarters. Again, 
when the avalanche of refugees came pour- 
ing down from the north after the great 
German offensive of last spring our soldiers 
voluntarily surrendered whole sections of 
shelter in areas to these unhappy human 
straws caught up in the whirlwind of war. 


The R. R. & C. Service 


When you touch the billeting of troops 
you reach the authority of one of the most 
interesting business institutions in the whole 
A. E. F. Technically known as the Rent- 
ing, Requisition and Claims Se rvice or, 
as it is called for short, “R. R. & C. it is 
charged with a combination of routine and 
responsibility that makes it distinct among 
army organizations. Through its many- 
sided operations you discover that the 
American Army abroad is probably the 
largest real-estate operator in the world and 
conducts one of the largest known claims 
agencies. It is a unique development of 
the war and of the enormous task of pro- 
viding all the land and buildings of every 
kind and description needed by our forces 
in France. Yet this immense task, involv- 
ing incessant negotiations with a govern- 
ment and a people who are sticklers for 
minute details and where the humblest cot- 
tage is the proverbial ‘“‘every man’s castle,” 
has been accomplished with the minimum 
of friction. 

In order to appreciate the delicacy of 
the work of this service you must keep in 
mind the fact that our Army is operating 
in one of the most densely populated and 
highly cultivated countries in the world, 
where every foot of land is utilized and 
nothing is wasted. No one realized this 
sooner or better than General Pershing 
himself, who, as early as August, 1917, 
issued a general order which contained the 
following injunction: 


“The intense cultivation of the soil in 
France and the conditions caused by the 
war make it necessary that extreme care 
be taken to do no damage to private 
property. The entire French manhood 
capable of bearing arms is in the field 
fighting the enemy. Only old men, women 
and children remain to cultivate the soil. 
It should therefore be a point of honor with 
each member of the American Army to 
avoid doing the least damage to any prop- 
erty in France. Such damage is much 
more reprehensible here than in our own 
country. Those who may offend in this 
respect will be brought to trial under the 
89th Article of War, and commanding offi- 
cers will see that prompt reparation is 
made under the provisions of Article 105, 
even though the damage does not exceed a 
single franc.” 


January 4,1919 


The service is in charge of a general di- 
rector, Col. John A. Hull, the judge advo- 
cate; a chief requisition officer, Lieut. Col. 
H. T. Klein; and also 4 chief claims 
officer, Lieut. Col. Robert Burkham; who 
are all located at Tours—the headquarters 
of the Services of Supply. The work in the 
field is divided into various sections, each 
one with a section officer. Our friend the 
zone major operates in connection with 
these officials. With each division of the 
American Army there is also a representa- 
tive of the service known as the R. R. & C. 
officer. 

The renting is of course a very simple 
matter of temporarily acquiring property 
by lease and involves a bargain mutually 
satisfactory to lessor and lessee. It is when 
you get into the complicated matter of 
requisitions that you strike the first snag. 
The American Army requires thousands of 
buildings of all kinds, from barns to im- 
mense docks and warehouses. The French 
property owner is no more anxious to have 
his property taken for public use than an 
American citizen would be. If the American 
has any political pull he will use it to the 
utmost to avoid having his establishment 
commandeered. So too with the French. 


Adjusting Damages 


In order to facilitate this work the French 
Government has granted to the American 
Government the right to requisition French 
property in the event that a satisfac- 
tory lease cannot be obtained. It is an ex- 
traordinary instance of the confidence that 
one national administration reposes in an- 
other, and the very consciousness of this 
power has been a tower of virtue for all 
American officers. It means that they will 
go to the very last limit of patience and for- 
bearance to avoid employing this weapon. 
The codperation between the French Gov- 
ernment and its citizens is such that the 
voluntary lease is the rule and the requi- 
sition is the exception. 

The infinite detail attached to voluntary 
leasing can be understood when I tell you 
that the enlargement of one training area 
alone involved the acquisition of fifteen 
hundred separate pieces of property. But 
this was an infant performance compared 
with the proposition that faced us in secur- 
ing the land for the largest base supply 
depot. It is eight square miles in area, and 
eighteen thousand parcels were involved. 
This could only happen in a country like 
France, where the farmer is able to work 
a miracle with a square yard of earth. 

Wherever property is acquired by lease 
or otherwise the value of the crops and the 
damage to the land must be estimated, 
together with the determination of a 
proper compensation for occupancy. The 
method of procedure in the more impor- 
tant cases is to ask the French mayor to call 
the various property owners together. The 
matter is explained by the American offi- 
cer in charge of the negotiations, who ex- 
presses the desire of the United States 
Government to deal fairly with the land- 
owners. It not infrequently happens that 
after amicable adjustment has been reached 
a farmer will say as the matter is con- 
cluded: “If my country can trust our 
Allies so can I.’ 

With the department of claims you in- 
vade the purlieus of the pocketbook. The 
A. E. F., like the B. E. F., has discovered 
that a damage claim is a Frenchman's 
middle name. Since this section investi- 
gates and settles all claims for injury to 
persons and property caused by actions ana 
omissions of American soldiers its docket 
is pretty full. They include claims for dam- 
ages to billets, land, persons, and claims 
rising out of theft, depredations, fires, 
acts of war or by A. E. F. vehicles. Con- 
gress wisely decided that they should be 
paid in accordance with the French mili- 
tary law and practice. 

The chief dates officer has authority to 
settle claims amounting to not more than 
ten thousand franes, while the section offi- 
cer’s authority extends over claims that do 
not exceed five hundred francs in amount. 
The zone major’s authority is limited to 
claims of two hundred and fifty franes or 
less. Claims involving not more than one 
hundred thousand francs must have the 
approval of the commanding general of the 
Services of Supply, while claims amount- 
ing to more than one hundred thousand 
francs are engraved by the commander in 
chief of the A. E. F. 

The great majority of claims are for 
comparatively small items and never fail 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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EBE is one of the wholesome alternative 
food products which are helping America 
to meet the unprecedented demand for food 
and which enable the housewife to supply 
the lack in staples which are curtailed or 
restricted. 


HEBE is a compound of evaporated sep- 
arated milk and refined cocoanut fat. Sepa- 
rated milk is a dairy product of high food 
value. Refined cocoanut fat is endorsed by 
food authorities for its wholesomeness. HEBE 
scientifically combines the two into a nutri- 
tious alternative food product. 


HEBE is especially recommended for use in 
cooking, baking and with coffee, cocoa and 
chocolate. It assists the housewife in preparing 
wholesome foods for the household, econom- 
ically, while maintaining the quality of her 
cooking. 


HEBE ( pronounced 


CHICAGO 


He-be ) takes its name from the character in Greek my 
thology who was cup bearer to the gods on Mt. Olympus. Buoyant, beautiful, 
appealing, she served the nectar to them and typified youth, health and happines 
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and others who have tried HEBE find 
that it improves the flavor and consistency of 
all foods prepared with it. 
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It is sealed air-tight and sterilized, so you buy 
it from your grocer in the same pure condition 
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ical, and because of its keeping qualities is non 
wasteful. 
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about HEBE or an- 
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Send for our booklet, 
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Address The Hebe 
Company, 2101 Con 
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to amaze the American soldier. What 
seems to be a trifling injury, such as tearing 
out of a manger in a stable, is a real and 
vital loss to the frugal French peasant 
whose lot this last four years has not been 
an easy one. Besides, lumber is extremely 
scarce in France and very difficult for the 
farmer to obtain. Furthermore, the French 
peasant does business on a very smali scale 
and since the beginning of the war most 
of the land cultivation has been done by 
women, old men and young boys. 

Hence the flood of small claims that al- 
most inundates the R. R. & C. involves 
items that would almost be regarded as a 
joke by the American farmer. Among the 
claims for small injuries are those for broken 
windowpanes, injury to paint, broken plas- 
ter and doorknobs. Not an infrequent 
cause of complaint is the loss of a key. The 
removal of this highly useful but not en 
tirely indjspensable article is never over- 
looked. The French peasant, however, 
regards a key as important and valuable as 
a title deed to his property; a state of 
mind, I might add, that is entirely shared 
by the owners of French hotels. I have 
known of a hotter row being kicked up over 
the loss of a key in a French hotel than over 
the theft of a thousand dollars in America 


Innocent Bystanders 


Injury to French land involves two se pa- 
rate and distinct One is damage 
resulting from the immediate necessities of 

war—the “‘faits de guerre,” for which no 
compensation is paid; and injury which 
comes about in the natural course of care- 
lessevents. Of course human nature, no less 
active with the French than any other na- 
tionality similarly placed, is apt to ascribe 
all losses to the sec a cause, and therein lies 
the most frequent subject of controversy. 

Indeed, it isextremely difficult sometimes 
to convince the Frenchman that whatever 
has happened to his goods or his chattels 
was the fault of the god of war. 

A unit was once encamped on a farm near 
the Front. Its mules were picketed near 
by. Suddenly and without warning a num- 
ber of German shells dropped on the camp. 
The animals were turned and they 
beat a retreat that was more strategic than 
orderly. Being by nature destructive beast 
the y took the shortest cut to the re ar, which 
happened to be through highly cultivated 
garde ns and orchard where tl ley played 
havoc. With great difficulty the farmer was 
convinced that the unfortunate action was 
an act of wal and therefore he could receive 


causes: 


loose 


no compensation, 

The real humors of war are found in these 
French claims for comparatively small dam 
ages. A well-meaning cow died from eatir g 


camouflaged gra meant to deceive the 


Hun, but not the unsuspecting herds of 
France Her owner filed a claim which 
proved that the beast was an innocent by- 
tander of war, and it was paid. Another 
cow attracted by the remnants of grass on 


a bombing range allowed either her curios- 
ity or her hunger to get the better of her 
animal discretion, and died as a result of 
eating the grass, which had been potsoned 
by the contents of the grenades used on the 
range. She was also put into the innocent- 
bystander cla 

Alldamagesby Americanstudentaviators 
who are now flying all over France, and who 
sometimes to de unceremonl 
e paid 
le con 
training 
bomb throwing, 


have cend 
ously in a field under cultivation, at 
by the A. E. F., as are claims for t 
siderable injuries resulting in the 

from trench digging, 
and also practice with machine 


area 
rifle practice 


guns and heavy artillery. The French have 
come to the conclusion that our horses and 
mules are highly discriminating when they 


yo out to pasture, because they always select 
the best gardens and orchards. This stray- 
ing into fertile fields proves to be rather an 
expensive item for Uncle Sam. 

Fires constitute large and important 


part of the work of the army claims agency. 
The reason is interesting, especially when 
these fires happen, as they often do, in bil- 
lets. The French fireplaces have been suc- 
cessfully used for hundreds of years, but the 
Frenchman’s fire is a very different thing 
from the American’s fire. These tiny French 
hearths were never constructed for the fires 
which the average American likes and 
builds. The result is that they start such a 
roaring conflagration that the whole house 
is involved. The investigation of a French 
fire is a most elaborate ceremony. Among 
the documents which must be produced 
are the title papers to the property, the 
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insurance policy, the birth certificate of the 
property owner and the contract of mar- 
riage upon which the property rights of the 
wife may depend. 

No branch of the R. R. & C. service, how- 
ever, is confronted with more complications 
than that which deals with the investiga- 
tion e settlement of claims for damages 
done by American vehicles to citizens and 
property on the streets and roads of France. 
Compared with our highways the average 
French street in the small towns where 
many of our troops are quartered is an al- 
ley. The French citizens regard it as an 
inalienable right to walk in the street rather 
than on the sidewalk. Quite naturally they 
come into more or less frequent painful con- 
tact with the heavy American trucks that 
are constantly on the move. The doctrine 
of contributory negligence, which frequently 
is a complete defense in America, does not 
obtain in France. Hence we have many 
street-accident claims to pay. 

The French have a high sense of apprecia- 
tion of our justice and generosity in this 
matter of damage claims. Let it be said to 
their credit that they sometimes do not 
present a bill of injury. Not long ago the 
following letter was received by the com- 
manding general of the Services of Supply 
from a father whose daughter had been in- 
jured by one of our big motor trucks: 


‘In the name of my daughter, victim of 
accident caused by an auto truck in the 
vice of your army; in the name of her 
ate husband who died for France with dec- 
orations by order of the army; of his 
daughter and my whole family; consider- 
ing the correct attitude and considering the 
painful position of the military auto-driver, 
under the strict lash of military discipline, | 
have the honor to plead in his favor for 
your kind indulgence. 

“After the pain and suffering resulting 
from the accident which I hope is only tem- 
porary, it will be profoundly painful to us 
to think that a brave soldier who came to 
defend us may be punished severely for an 
act t fe wr which he is not to blame. 

‘Trusting in your kindness, Commander, 
will you receive kindly the assurance of our 
high regard.” 





The Great Master Builder 


All this difficult work requires a highly 


specialized training, partly legal but mostly 
human. In order to secure the necessary 
personnel a school has been established at 
Tours to equip men for the R. R. & C 
service. It is held in a whitewashed room 
in the old French barracks. More than one 
tudent bears on his right sleeve the chev- 
ron that proclaims ‘* Wounded in action.” 


Typical of the contrasts that war creates, 


this institution is in charge of a former lec- 
turer at the Harvard Law School. Stranger 
still is the situation which daily finds Amer- 
ican officers, lawyers by profession, sitting 
as quasi courts in equity throughout France 
ind administering French laws to French 
people so that justice shall prevail. In this 
war as in no other everything is possible 
and nothing is surprising 

When posterity makes its appraisal of 
the American effort in France no detail will 
probably come in for a larger degree of won- 
der and admiration than the immense 


construction reared by —_ 
alien hands in a foreign land. The A. E. 

a master builder. The whole t i 
rmy construction comprises a branch of 
the American business of war that expresses 
American energy and enterprise to a degree 
not surpassed in any other Service of Supply. 
Uncle Sam is a boss contractor on a stupen- 
dous scale. 

He runs a building business precisely 
ke any of the great construction corpora- 
tions in New York or Chicago. The only 
difference is that while a private concern 
must solicit trade the A. E. F. gets all it 
wants without the asking. 

At the head of this work is Brig. Gen. 
Edgar Jadwin, director of construction and 
forestry, whose office in that now famous 
quadrangle at Tours is the nerve center of 
the army building that ranges from the con- 
struction of an immense dock at a base port 
up to the erection of a temporary storage 
shed in the zone of the Armies. Under him 
isan army of more than a hundred thousand 
men, including thousands of foresters. He 
could build a fair-size city almost overnight; 
no specialized task from a bakery to a cold- 
storage plant is outside the capabilities of 
this host which toils with hammer and saw 
with the same fidelity as the men who fight 

Continued on Page 41) 
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Those Long-Sought Features 
: of Tube Economy 






—greater elasticity, strength, durability, 
and definite freedom from general 
tube troubles—you will 
find in the 
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i UARANTEED tensile strength, 1% tons per 
des square inch. 











ee No tearing beyond the immediate location of a cut. 


‘‘Home Coming Week 


in France’’ 
The Jubilee War Song Hit 


Published by 
JEROME H. REMICK & CO, 


New York and Detroit 





Unharmed by wear, tear and long-service friction 
in the casing. 






Unaffected by extreme and prolonged heating up 
and cooling down. 







No checking, cracking or weakening at the corners, 
though carried indefinitely as a ‘‘spare.”’ 

A Tube whose quality is on a par with the highest- 
quality casing. 

A Tube that costs no more than ordinary tubes. 







Try the chorus, and you will understand why 





the publishers expect this tingling, tuneful and 
prophetic song to duplicate their great success, 
**Smiles."’ 






The author, following the plan detailed in the 
above affidavit, has unconditionally assigned all 






A Tube bearing the name of and guaranteed by the 
Pennsylvania Rubber Company. 






royalties and profits to the purchase of ‘' smokes’ 






for our boys in France. 





Makers of Vacuam Cup Tires 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


Jeannette, Pa. 





Since this effidavit was filed, Mr. Lewis has 
forwarded to the New York Sun Smoke Fund 
$5,510, representing the magnificent amount 
subscribed by the ‘‘P. G."’ Golfers of Detroit at 
their Annual Fall Tournament, Bloomfield Hills 
Country Club, October 22, 1918, bringing the 
total contributions to date up to approximately 
$9,600. 








Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies 
Throughout the United States and Canada 
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‘‘Home Coming Week in France” is obtain- 






~ “and able through music dealers generally. 


This space contributed to Soldiers’ Smoke 
Fund by the Pennsylvania Rubber Company 
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your own property. 





or months. 


are fully covered by U. S. patents. 


struction. 


Bossert Houses are quick- 
ly and easily assembled 
because the parts are fur- 
nished in most convenient 
sizes for handling. All 
Bossert Houses are painted 
inside and out before being 
shipped, have shingles ap- 
plied to walls and _ roofs, 
hardware attached, and 
even the doors and win- 
dows hung. 

The Bossert plant covers 













1301 Grand Street 











HE. advantages of the Bossert method of build- 
ing are most definite from the standpoint of 
economy in time, labor and cost. 
Better types of buildings—more sturdy and en- 
during — are also an inevitable result. 
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The Logical 
ay toDuild 








The Bossert method does not consist merely of selling 
cut-lumber which necessitates entire building operations on 


The Bossert method sends to you a building so completely 
constructed that all it is necessary to do is assemble the 
parts over the foundations—work of days instead of weeks 


Bossert Houses 


are fabricated at the Bossert plant by workmen who specialize 
in individual phases of construction work—a method which in- 
sures perfect workmanship and lowers construction costs. Bossert 
Houses should not be confused with so-called portable houses 
of temporary character. Bossert Houses are built to endure, and 


Many of the fine homes of 


the country~—some costing $20,000—are of Bossert con- 


more than one-half a mile 
of waterfront along the At- 
Our large 
facilities enable us to under- 


lantic Coast. 


take contracts of any size 
—even those involving 
buildings for entire com- 
munities. The thoroughly 
organized Bossert export 
department has shipped 
Bossert Houses as far North 
as the Arctic Circle and as 
far South as the Equator. 


Send 18c today for catalog containing detailed infor- 
mation about the Bossert method, and showing the com- 
plete line of architecturally beautiful Bossert Houses, 
including bungalow types, at a wide range in prices. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
with guns. In a previous article I told the 
story of some of the achievements regis- 
tered by the army engineers. It remains to 
show the business side of the organization, 
which is a striking lesson in centralization. 

Despite the myriad construction enter- 
prises constantly under way throughout 
France there is a follow-up system that 
keeps track of every undertaking. In what 
is known as a file of projects General Jad- 
win maintains an up-to-date record of all 
work under way. Each piece of work is on 
a separate sheet, and whether it is a dock, 
warehouse or hospital he can tell at once 
how far it has advanced and what re- 
mains to be done. This results from the 
fact that his service is charted, from direc- 
tor down to a gang cutting timber in a far- 
away forest. He has a chief engineer in 
every one of the sections in France. Each 
chief has his own organization, which is a 
link in the army construction chain. If a 
dock is to be built in Base Section Number 
One the plans and specifications are sent to 
the chief engineer of that section, who is 
charged with execution. It is up to him to 
see it through. He makes daily and weekly 
reports of progress which enable the direc- 
tor to keep his file of projects live. When I 
was in Base Section Number Two exactly 
one thousand projects of one kind or an- 
other were under way. 

This project file, however, is only one de- 
tail in the plan of organization. The whole 
scheme of army construction is visualized 
on the huge map of construction which 
hangs in General Jadwin’s office and which 
shows every piece of work under way. Each 
kind of job is indicated by a color.’ A hos- 
pital is indicated by a tan square; a rail- 
way yard by a white one; a supply depot 
by straw; a camp site by blue; an aviation 
camp by red; and so on. 

In the same way each type of work has 
its own chart. What is known as the hos- 
pitalization chart is one of the marvels of 
system. It shows in waves and in thou- 
sands of beds—all hospitals are built in 
terms of bed capacity—how the enormous 
system of American hospitalization in 
France is expanding by leaps and bounds. 
A line in blue, for example, shows the bed 
space available in base hospitals and hotels; 
green indicates the bed space in camp hos- 
pitals; mauve locates hospital buildings 
under way. The A. E. F. follows the rule of 
having ten hospital beds for every hundred 
men overseas. Our hospital construction, 
or hospitalization, as it is known, is so 
standardized that we build in regular units 
of a thousand beds, and have been known 
to erect three or four of these in a single day. 

All construction plans and specifications 
with the exception of those for railway trans- 
portation are prepared by a large force of 
draftsmen which is part of the staff of the 
director of construction and forestry. The 
plans for railway projects are drawn under 
the direction of the director general of 
transportation, for whom General Jadwin 
acts as consulting engineer. 


Scientific Forestry 


This mighty construction not only re- 
quires an army of toilers but an immense 
amount of lumber. This ye us to the 
second phase of Gene ral Jadwin’s work. 
Obviously it is impossible to transport the 
millions and millions of feet of timber from 
the United States. Tonnage, as you have 
learned, is the supreme problem of the 
A. E. F. and must be utilized for material 
that cannot be obtained abroad. The Army 
therefore decided to produce its own timber 
by cutting it in France. This has led to the 
organization and development of a com- 
plete forestry service which is mobilized 
with the same scientific care as any other 
branch of the Army. ; 

In the forestry regiments you, can find 
lumberjacks who have made the chips fly in 
the forests of Wisconsin, Maine, Washing- 
ton, Michigan, Oregon, Louisiana and Ala- 
bama. They area hardy, seasoned, weather- 
beaten, competent lot and have rendered a 
service comparable to that of the locomotive 
engineers and firemen who left cabs and 
tenders on the American systems to drive 
the army iron horses in France. 

By arrangement with the French Gov- 
ernment we have acquired nearly two hun- 
dred French forests,where you can hear the 
zip of the American saws and the rattle of 
the machinery of portable American saw- 
mills that have been brought to France 
knocked down, and set up wherever they 
are needed. One of these sawmills cut 20,- 
000 feet of lumber in ten hours. A battery 
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of five of them cut 120,000 feet in two ten- 
hour shifts. 

All these forests are obtained by what is 
known as the acquisition section of the for- 
estry service. The French have a peculiar 
affection for their trees and they are the 
best foresters in the world. It makes them 
weep to see the magnificent stretches of 
woodland sacrificed for army use. But asa 
Frenchman said to me in discussing this 
matter: ‘‘We would rather have our forests 
cut down scientifically by the Americans in 
the cause of freedom than to have them 
permanently blackened and destroyed by 
German shells.” 

So great is the French regard for their 
forests that a group of French foresters ac- 
companies each American forestry gang and 
marks the trees to be cut. These groups of 
trees are known as coupés, which is the 
French for trees to be cut. Every Amer- 
ican who works in a French forest in con- 
junction with the French experts will go 
back home better equipped for his job if he 
expects to be a woodman. No better propa- 
ganda for the conservation of our natural 
resources,and more especially our forests, 
can be imagined. Just before the armistice 
was signed it was estimated that we needed 
or should need for twelve months more than 
one billion feet of boards. Already we are 
cutting 30,000,000 feet a month, and the 
number of our sawmills is rapidly nearing 
the one hundred mark. 


The Army Pay Book 


Construction is only one consumer of 
army wood in France. The Army must be 
kept warm, which means that for the twelve 
months between July 1, 1918, and June 30, 
1919, the quartermaster corps—which pro- 
vides fuel for the A. E. F.—expected to re- 
quire 1,250,000 tons of cordwood. One cord 
equals two tons. The wood for fuel is cut 
under the direction of the chief quarter- 
master, and at the time I write is being 
cut in the advance section by more than 
ten thousand men, who include nearly two 
thousand civilian laborers; the others are 
American soldiers. 

A study of the American business of war 
would be incomplete without a look at that 
highly necessary detail in the conduct of a 
corporation, the pay roll. In addition to 
many war-born distinctions Uncle Sam has 
become one of the largest employers in the 
world, with a box office second to none. 
Though the doughboy has no worries about 
the high cost of living so far as France is 
concerned—he is fed like a fighting cock 
he likes to have money in his pocket, and 
his grateful Government tries to see that 
he gets it promptly, no matter whether he 
is fighting at the Front or serving in the rear. 

The principal army disbursing in France 
is done under the auspices of the chief 
quartermaster, who pays all troops except 
those in the engineer, signal, medical, ord- 
nance and air services. He also provides 
the money for billets, fur subsistence, cloth- 
ing and gasoline bought in Europe and for 
the rental of the French telegraph wires 
that we lease. The chief disbursing officer, 
Lieut. Col. C. B. Eckels, handles more 
money than most big banks. Though he 
deals in millions he never sees any of the 
actual cash. In September alone the amount 
of money that passed through his office rep- 
resented more than $75,000,000. Of course 
this money is not sent from the United 
States. A very simple system of exchange 
of national credits makes it possible for us 
always to have available funds. 

Every American soldier is paid in the 
money ‘of the country in which he is serv- 
ing, and in cash. Ifa doughboy in France 
is unmarried, carries no war-risk insurance 
and has not subscribed on the installment 
plan for a Liberty Bond he gets $33 a 
month; or, based on the rate of exchange 
at the time I write, 188 frances and 10 cen- 
times. Wherever a soldier has allotments, 
whether for family, Liberty Loan or insur- 
ance, this amount is first deducted from his 
pay, and he gets the balance. The men are 
paid once a month by disbursing quarter- 
masters. If a man is ill or wounded in a 
hospital the money is brought to him. 

With pay,as with everything else, the 
American soldier gets the benefit of the last 
word in army convenience. This means 
that recently we have introduced a new and 
compact individual pay record book, which 
is a substitute for the old-time and cumber- 
some army pay roll which the men had to 
sign. Under the old system if a man was 
wounded or lost he frequently missed his 
pay for several months, because there was 
no accessible record of what he had hitherto 





received. The new pay book, which must 
be carried by the soldier on his person all 
the time, eliminates this hards ship. In it is 
recorded every payment made to him, and | 
it is likewise a complete history of the 
owner, together with his family financial 
obligations if he has any. 

This book is patterned after a similar one 
carried by the British Tommy. It lacks one 
detail of the model, however, in that it has 
no blank space on which the soldier may 
make his will. Thousands of British troops 


have written their last testament within | 


sound of the guns and just before going 
over the top in that little blank space, 
which is so often their farewell indited mes- 
sage on earth, 

The American Army pay book is a great 
deal more than an up-to-date ledger of the 
soldier’s income. The record of the auto- 


matic withdrawal of the allotments for wife | 


or mother is a constant reminder of obliga- 
tion to family, while the equally systematic 
payment of his installment on the Liberty 
Loan is a kindred stimulus to financial re- 
sponsibility to his country and his flag. It 
begets a sense of thrift ands saving that, like 
so many other war experiences, becomes a 
constructive precedent for peace. 

The army pay book is just one of many 
first aids to the soldier's physical and eco- 
nomic convenience. Just as a store on 
wheels goes to the man in the trenches, so 
does a traveling adjuster visit units in the 
field in the interests of war-risk insurance. 
The psychology of this is interesting. The 
nearer a man gets to the zone of death the 
more apt he is to want to protect his family 
in case he is killed. A bursting German 
shell therefore is the best possible selling 
talk for a war-risk insurance policy. 

If a soldier wants to continue his studies 
in France he has an opportunity to enroll in 
a field university, which is being e ye 
with $5,000,000 ‘worth of textbooks and 
which will have a thousand instructors from 
American schools and colleges. If he is un- 
naturalized he does not have to wait until a 
bullet makes him an American by adoption. 
By signing a paper he can become a full- 
fledged citizen of the United States of Amer- 
ica. Nomatter what branch he isin, he can 
get the special news of it served up in the 
official organ of that service. The engineers 
have a monthly magazine called The Spike; 
the motor transport corps publishes a peri- 
odical named The Steering Wheel; while 
the transportation department has unfurled 
Rails and Sails to the breeze. To complete 
this array of army publicity is The Stars and 
Stripes—the official newspaperoftheA. FE. F 


Grave Registration 


For the last chapter in this article I have 
saved the phase of army organization that 
likewise deals with the final chapter in the 
story of the overseas soldier, which is the 
registration of his grave. Since no soldier's 
body can be transported to the United 
States during the war the care of the over- 
seas graves becomes a matter of supreme 
responsibility. Through a supervision that 
combines tender solicitude with minute de- 
tail nearly every square yard of French 
earth “‘with a richer earth concealed” is 
marked and can be identified when the pil- 
grimage of remembrance begins. 

Our grave registration is perhaps the most 
difficult in the w ar, for the reason that while 
the British, for e xample, operate in a com- 
pact area in France our men have been in the 
line from the English Channel tothe V osges 
They have been thrown into the battle front 
at unexpected times and places. The com 
plicated and sometimes hazardous labor of 
finding and marking these graves is in- 
trusted to what is known as the Graves 
Registration Service, which has fulfilled a 
sacred obligation with fidelity. 

The direction of such a task demands not 
only real organizing genius but sympathy 
and understanding as well. All these qual 
ities are happily embodied in Lieut. Col 
Charles C. Pierce, who is the chief of the 
service. This big-souled, kindly man has 
cheered the aching hearts of bereaved Amer- 
ican wives, mothers and sweethearts ever 
since the first Philippines campaign took 
toll of our troops. He went to Manila as an 
army chaplain. He soon found out that 
saving families from the agony of suspense 
about the location of the graves of the loved 
ones was of the first importance, so he de- 
vised a scientific system of accurate regis- 
tration. When we were ready to establish a 
similar service in France he was the logical | 
choice to organize it. 

The Graves Registration Service is organ- 
ized precisely like any other branch of the 
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feet won’t hurt” 


If your feet ache, or if you have a definite 
foot trouble, wear Wizard devices in your 
shoes and get immediate relief. This is 
more than an assurance, it is a practical cer- 
tainty, as thousands have proved. 


The Wizard system is not a new method but a 
new means of correcting foot troubles. The cause 
of most foot troubles is well known—callouses, 
bunions, fallen arches, run-over heel, etc., are 
nearly always due to unnaturally strained posi- 
tions of certain bones of the foot. Relief lies in 
supporting the bones in natural place. This is the purpose 
of all foot devices—but the Wizard way of accomplishing this 


will be a revelation to you. 
© 
Wii C yal) 


Adjustable Foot Appliances 


f are soft, featherlight leather. No metal is used. 
The support is formed by soft inserts in over- 
apping pockets, which permit immediate, un- 
ra fo and accurate adjustment for the exact 
shape of your foot, and the exact condition of 
your foot troubles. This is a patented Wizard 
principle. The immediate relief and perfect com- 
fort that Wizards give from the first, are entirely 
due to this principle. That's why you cannot 
obtain Wizard results from anything but Wizards. 








| | A—Wisard Arch Builder 


/ B—Showing location of 
\ / Arch Builder in shoe, 








If you have callouses 


{ C have Wizard Callous Remover fitted to your foot—and walk 
out of the store completely relieved. The soft inserts sup- 
port the bones just back of the callous. This gives immedi- 

ate relief and causes the callous to disappear 
’ 
If your feet ache 
weak arch is probably the trouble. Wizard Arch Builder 
J 


Wirard Callous R will give yentle support that brings immediate relief then 
la Sekben teeeeie th the arch can gradually be built up to normal he over- 
] deokots lapping pockets and inserts permit perfect adjustment for 
Ie Arch Builder, usually comfort; changing as the condition of the arch improves. 
/ necessary in connection | 








with Callous Remover “ ” 
J : If your heels “run-over 
the trouble is probably due to a misalignment of the heel 
and ankle bones. Wizard Heel Leveler corrects the trouble, 
| stops any pain, and prevents shoe heels from running over. 
\ 
\ 
At shoe stores everywhere 
_. j there are experts trained in the Wizard system, who can fit 
Nae you with the proper Wizard device to give you relief, and 
can also give you expert service in fitting shoes. If you 
. “\weanate Heel Lev- can't locate the Wizard dealer near you, wire us, 
e 
B—Showing location Send for free booklet 
s of Heel Leveler in 
shoe Physicians—surgical supply houses stock Wizards 
\ Note pockets om one 
| fade ois WIZARD FOOT APPLIANCE CO. 
Jtne Se 1659 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo, 
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American Army. Colonel Pierce, who is 
part of the quartermaster corps, is at the 
apex of the pyramid which outlines every 
detail of its work from the acquisition of 
cemeteries to the photographic record of a 
lonely grave somewhere on the fringe of 
battle. The G. R. S., as the Graves Regis- 
tration Service is called for short, has 
nothing to do with the burial of the dead— 
this is done by burial squads with the 
Army—but it takes up the work the mo- 
ment that the grave is filled. It registers 
and inspects graves; corresponds with rela- 
tives and friends of deceased soldiers, con- 
ducts a liaison with our Allies in all matters 
of mortuary interest, and, what is most im- 
portant of all, maintains such a complete 
and accurate record of every soldier’s grave 
in France that when the war is over it can 
be easily located. 

To do this, Graves Registration must 
have the codéperation of the Armies in the 
field. It begins with the individual soldier. 
Every officer, private and civilian attached 
to the A. E. F. must wear two aluminum 
identity tags. They are about the size of a 
silver half dollar and of a suitable thickness, 
and must be worn suspended from the neck 
underneath the clothing by a cord or thong 
passed through a hole in the tag. The sec- 
ond tag is suspended from the first one by a 
short piece of string or tape. In the case of 
officers these disks are stamped with the 
name, rank, regiment, corps or department 
of the wearer and the letters U. S. If a 
man is an aviator his tag would bear the 
words U. S. Air Service. Many officers 
wear a metal identification plate attached 
to a chain round the wrist. With private 
soldiers the tags are simply stamped with 
the soldier’s name, his regimental and com- 
pany desgination and the letters U.S. A. 
on one side and the army serial number on 
the other. 

When a soldier is killed in action the 
burial squad is required to bury one of the 
identification disks with the body and place 
the other in a bottle or attach it in some 
way to the temporary marker over his 
grave. This marker is usually what is called 
a “‘peg,”’ on which the number of the soldier 
is written with a hard black-lead pencil. All 
burial units carry pegs or wood crosses on 
which the serial number is written. The per- 
manent marking of the soldier's grave is an 
olive-drab cross bearing an aluminum plate 
showing the soldier’s name and number. 


Mentioned in Dispatches 


If all soldiers were killed where proper 
time and care could be exercised in marking 
their graves the task of registration would 
be easy. But troops fall in the heat of bat- 
tle inside and out of the enemy’s trenches, 
in No Man’s Land, and on spots that re- 
main under fire sometimes for days and 
weeks. They are often buried where they 
fall, and frequently they are not allowed to 
sleep their last sleep in peace. More than 
one grave has been churned up by an ex- 
ploding shell which destroyed every mark 
of identification. The job of Graves Regis- 
tration is not to reinter that body, but dis- 
cover some clew that will restore the lost 
identification. 

The methods adopted are many and 
unique. A soldier whose grave has been 
destroyed by shellfire has sometimes been 
identified through a process of elimination 
which meant the checking up of hundreds 
of last resting places. Again, a coin or a 
keepsake found in the grave has been asso- 
ciated with its one-time owner. 

Registration of graves involves no small 
degree of danger. In the zone of the Armies 
the G. R.S. units follow closely on the heels 
of the burial parties of the combat troops, 
registering and verifying the temporary 
markings of ali graves, searching for and 
burying bodies that have been overlooked, 
and regulating and organizing the battle- 
ground cemetery which rises so often and 
so sadly almost overnight on the hillsides 
and in the valleys. Some of these registrars 
develop an uncanny instinct for locating 
unmarked graves. I have known them to 
stop suddenly on the road and after a swift 
glance at a field near by that gave abso- 
lutely no sign of a grave say, “A soldier is 
buried out there.”” Ask how they know it 
and they will tell you that it is determined 
by a variety of reasons, which may be a 
slight depression in the ground or the ap- 
pearance and formation of the soil. 

After every battle an offensive is launched 
for the dead precisely like the one launched 
for the living. It is composed of the ad- 
vance groups of the Graves Registration 
Service. Each one consists of an officer and 
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ten men. They deploy a skirmish line to 
find out whether any graves or bodies have 
been overlooked. They work under shell- 
fire and perform a service that is both 
heroic and holy. I can pay no higher tribute 
to what they do than to reproduce part of a 
letter of commendation about one of them 

it was in charge of Second Lieutenant 
Homer B. McCormick—which was issued 
by special direction of General Pershing. 
The official account of the particular per- 
formance is as follows: 


“On April 20, Lieutenant McCormick 
and his group arrived at Mandres and be- 
gan their work under heavy shellfire and gas, 
and although troops were in dugouts, these 
men immediately went to the cemetery, and, 
in order to preserve records and locations, 
repaired old crosses or erected new ones as 
fast as the old ones were blown down. They 
also completed the extension to the ceme- 
tery, this work occupying one and a half 
hours, during which time shells were falling 
continually and they were subjected to mus- 
tard gas. They gathered many bodies which 
had been first in the hands of the Germans, 
and were later retaken by American counter 
attacks. Identification was especially diffi- 
cult, all papers and tags having been 
removed, and most of the bodies being in a 
terrible condition and beyond recognition. 
The lieutenant in command particularly 
a Sergeant Keating and Privates 

La Rue and Murphy, as having been re- 
sponsible for the most gruesome Om of 
the work of identification. ‘ 


A Father's Letter 


As soon as a man is killed in action his 
death is reported by telegraph or runner by 
his immediate commanding officer to the 
adjutant of the unit, who in turn sends it to 
the adjutant general of the A. E. F., who 
supervises the preparation of the casualty 
list—the roll of honor. No casualty is re- 
ported, however, until the official grave lo- 
cation is received. This is due to the fact 
that men missing and reported dead for 
days or weeks sometimes show up in time 
or have been captured by the enemy. The 
service therefore takes every precaution to 
prevent a premature notice of death from 
being sent out. 

Not content with making certain that 
every grave is properly located and regis- 
tered the G. R.S. performs still another 
kindly service in the shape of a letter writ- 
ten by Colonel Pierce to the next of kin as 
soon as the location of the spot is definitely 
known. It conveys the assurance that the 
six feet of French earth specified will be 
cared for during the war and until there 
may be further disposition of the remains. 
That this army thoughtfulness is not with- 
out its grateful appreciation is shown by 
the hundreds of letters that have been re- 
ceived. Out of them I select one: 


“My dear Sir: Your kind and sympa- 
thetic letter in regard to my son’s death, 
burial and grave location was received yes- 
terday. Your letter is a great support to me 
and it is good to note the absence of caste 
in our American Army. Your letter gives 
the tone of a true comrade, soldier and 
American. My son was all I had—he and 
I were pals. I shall take his place in an ap- 
propriate position as soon as I can. 

“I am inclosing a check for ten dollars 
and ask you to place such flowers on his 
grave as you can. I would like a lily if you 
can get one—he always bought a lily for my 
birthday on April twelfth. If you have any 
money left, use it for the graves of some 
of the boys who have no fathers to send 
checks. ‘‘Respectfully yours, 

“P.S. Will you please put a card on the 
flowers for Memorial Day, saying that they 
are from Dad and Mother.” 


The army system, which knows neither 
friend nor foe, carries its tender ministra- 
tions to the enemy dead. Whenever it is 
necessary for the A. E. F. to bury a German 
or an Austrian a section of a military ceme- 
tery is utilized. A report of this grave 
location is made just as in the case of an 
American. The indications of rank and 
service are reproduced in German as well as 
in English. The location of these graves is 
conveyed to the German authorities. 





Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson on the American supply 
organization in France. The next and last will deal 
with the work of the General Purchasing Board, 
liaison with the French, and the establishment of a 
unity of Allied supply. 
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Immediate Delivery of New Models 


the complete confidence and 
whether 
inching 


—e to the; war curtailment, 


so steadily did the ‘demand 
increase because of the value given 
that every Lexington was_ sold 
before built. When production was 
suspended we were fortified with a 
large inventory which gives us 
great advantage now. 

Without interfering with our 
war-work we were able to prepare 
for production of the new models 
we are now delivering 

This notable achievement was 
possible because Lexington 1s al 


filiated with ten factories Sper ial 
izing in Motor car parts 


This alliance permits quicket 
production, it makes possible many 
manufacturing economies and a 
‘ )-operation that produces better 


built cars. 


The temptation is to be super 
lative about the beauty and per 
iormance of the new Lexington 
Pouring Car 


Unfortunately, if words could 


describe its fashionable design, 


Lexington Motor Company, 


color schemes, and accommodations 


as a substitute for 
cihicient 


they fail utterly 
a demonstration of its 
operation 


In order to fully appreciate the 


success Lexington has achieved in 


perfecting the dependable six cyl 
inder type of car, one must take 
the wheel and observe 

Che smooth, silent starting; the 
quick get-away; the rhythmic flow 
and ebb of power, highly — re 
sponsive to your wish; the emer 


gency brake that operates with on 


Connersville, Ind., U. 


hve; 
restfulness one enjoys 
taking a hill on high or 
through traifie 


Lexington owners benefit. by 
substantial saving in fuel becaus« 
of the exclusive Moore Multips 
Ixhaust System which produces 
more horse power per piston di 
placement 


(set complete information of all 
models trom your Lexington dealer 
or write tou 








+4 
here was no doubt that he had pursued 
he sensible course. He had too long wor- 
hiped at the shrine of the money god to 
inderestimate by a farthing the social 
alue of spot cash. He knew that he would 
ilways love Blossom, just as he knew she 
would always care for him. There was a 
tragic joy in the feeling And there was 
always the chance that the lottery would 
olve his problems in the near future. He 


laying his 
offering her that 


fancied himself —in that event 
fortune at Blogs 
and himself in marriage 
tut that day his gigs failed to materialize 
either Pool or Genuine; and the follow 
ng morning he made his way downtown, to 


ms feet 


be greeted by the news that Blossom Prio- 
eau had departed from the city. 

Whar she gone?” 

‘Dunno ‘zactly, Florian.” 

Y’ ain’t heard nobody say?” 

“Not 'zactly; though I kinder t’ink like 
mebbe somebody says ‘twas to Nashville, 
vwhar she was bohn at Funny yo’'-all 
ain't know ‘bout it, Florian.” 

‘“‘Me? Humph! How come I should 
know whar she is at?” 

The fact remained that Blossom had 
gone. Florian was pleased. He appre 
ciated the fine display of tact 
that had prompted her to re 
move herself temporarily from 
the scene of his proposed com 
mercial courtship. Thus, his 
carefully planned cam 
paign for the ample hand 
of Sally Crouch would 
not be injured by fre- 
quent distracting 
glimpses of the might 
have-been Mrs. Slap- 
pey. Blossom had gone nr 
to visit Nashville. Flor- ‘ 
ian was mournfully 
happy. The martyr réle 
ecretly pleased him 

Theretofore Florian’s 
attentions to the portly 
good-natured Sally had 
heen discreet. Imme 
diately they became 
flagrant. Society gos 
iped, marveled, then 
disgustedly washed its 
hands of the affair. Ma 
trons ground their teeth 
as it became more and 
more apparent that Sally 
Crouch was destined to 
become Mrs. Florian 
There could 
denia! of 
social eminence 

Florian held social leadership by virtue 
of brain, education and—from the stand 
point of the blind populace—wealth. He 
was a brunet Chesterfield and a born 
leader. Sally Crouch was the very antithe 
sis. During the past four years she had 
worked too hard with her Cozy Home Hotel 
to bother much about society, and her 
social activities began and ended with 
lodge gat her ings, W here she as sumed a bac k 
seat At the evenir y functions she played 
the dual réle of wallflower and chaperon 
Being fat, and therefore good-natured, she 
cheerfully recognized the fact that she was 
not meant to be a butterfly and did not 
bother her level head about it 

But after Florian Slappey had paid ar 
dent and unmistakable court to her for a 
period of three consecutive weeks immedi 
até ly on the footsteps of Blossom Prioleau's 
departure for Nashville life assumed a fresh 
perspective. Sally's cosmic scheme was 
wrecked and rebuilt. For the first time in 
a neglec ted life, Sally Crouch had reason to 
dream of social recognition and a husband 

And what a husband! Sally worshiped 
him blindly. He was all that she was not, 
and that she suddenly found herself pos 
sessed of a desire to be She was too happy 
and trustful to seek a sinister motivating 
impulse for his sudden passion. That he 
was marrying her for money never occurred 
to her; for she, in common with others of 
the circle, fancied that he was more than 
comfortably supplied with the goods of this 
world 

So she accepted her good fortune with 
delirious blindness. Florian became a wel- 
come nightly guest at the hotel dinner table 
and she heaped his plate with countless 
delicacies prepared as only Sally could pre- 
pare them-——steaks expertly charred on the 
outside and rare and juicy within; crisp 


a 
Slappey 
then be 
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(Continued from Page 13 


crumbly toast; rich brown gravies; thin 
tender bacon; oysters fried to a succulence 
beyond compare; puddings and pies and 
cakes warranted to melt at ninety-eight 
degrees Fahrenheit. She couldn’t under- 
stand the phenomenon brought about by 
the little blind god; and she didn’t try. 
Sufficient unto the day she found the pleas- 
ure thereof. 

She plunged into an orgy of trousseau 
buying. She assumed ill-fitting airs of 
elegance. She timorously allowed herself 
the exquisite luxury of patronizing a few 
hangers-on who had been wont to look 
down upon her from their higher rungs 
of the social ladder. And through it all 
she lavished upon Florian an intransigent 
adoration such as falls to the lot of few 
mere mortals. 

As for Florian, he proved himself pos- 
sessed of no mean histrionic ability. And, 
at that, it wasn’t so hard after the initial 
sting of Blossom’s departure had been 
soothed by time. He almost wished that 
she might be there to witness the cheerful 
fortitude which was his in the face of 


Biessom Rose Abruptiy, a 


could not deny the appeal of Sally’s afflu- 
ence and her skill in catering to his gusta- 
tory senses. Also, he basked benignly in 
her worship of himself. 

He played the lottery daily in sums rang- 
ing from a nickel to a dollar. His credit 
had improved since the announcement of 
the engagement. Jackson Ramsay, opera- 
tor of Pool and Genuine, cautioned the 
young negro against too reckless play; but 
Florian was in no mood to listen to reason. 

““Winnin’ a few dollars ain’t goin’ to help 
me, Mister Ramsay. I’m plumb sot on 
winnin’ big or not a-tall.”’ 

So he played from day to day desper- 
ately, the size of his bets limited only by 
the state of his finances. He essayed every 
combination—or gig—known to profes- 
sional policy players. The morning draw- 
ing—Pool—found him laying several small 


bets, with instructions to carry any win- 
nings over to the afternoon drawing—the 
Genuine. Usually what small winnings were 
occasionally netted in the Pool were swept 
away in the Genuine. 
day approached. 


And the wedding 
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“Yo’ spoke a moufful that time, cap’n. 
If that four should win I gets five hundred 
fo’ my dollar. An’ nothin’—nary cent 
less’n that'll help.” 

Ramsay shrugged his pudgy shoulder 
and wrote the ticket: 


FLORIAN SLAPPEY 
Pool —~ Number 384 
18-44-45-61 (Straight] 
$1.00 


The door swung back and a wizened 
negro woman entered. To Ramsay she 
handed a dime. 

“Train gig,’’ she ordered. “I done hab 
a dream las’ night.” 

“15-45-63,” he checked off as he wrote 
the ticket. “Straight?” 

“No—all.” 

“That’s how you ought to play,” said 
Ramsay to the disdainful Slappey. 

“Huh? Me? If all t’ree comes out she 
gets on’y sixty for one.” 

“Yes,’’ reminded the policy writer; ‘‘ but 
if two come out she gets twenty-five for one, 
and if one of them comes out she gets four 
for one.” 

“That ain’t my game,” commented 
Florian loftily. “1 ain’t no piker!” 

The little old woman gazed admiringly 
upon Florian. 

“Yo’ shuah ain’t, Mister Slappey! On’y 
I can’t ‘ford to play it yo’r way. Yo’—yo’ 
feelin’ well to-day?” 

“What yo’ got to do with that, woman?”’ 

*‘Ain’t yo’ know me, 
Mister Slappey?” 

“Huh? How come I 
ought to know yo’?” 

“*I wuks wiv Mis’ 
Sally, down t’ th’ hotel. 
Mis’ Sally, she kinder 
‘lowed maybe come I 
might see yo’-all down 
yeah; an’ she say tell 












Victim of Unrequited Love and Hurt Pride. Florian Trailed Her to the Door 


sacrifice. As for his nightly banquets 
well, the future might be loveless, but there 
wasn’t any doubt that Sally was assaulting 
the famous road to a man’s heart. 

The Cozy Home Hotel was prosperous. 
He could see that with half an eye. Report 
credited Sally with a fortune of three thou- 
sand dollars. He fancied gossip had under- 
estimated it. It was hard indeed to forego 
the delights of the glorious Blossom; but 
he derived satisfaction in the vista of 
luxurious years 

And so he proposed. There may have 
been some of the passion and fire of his 
Blossom courtship lacking, but to Sally 
Crouch his declaration of love was an epic. 
It was her first. She acceptec him vo- 
luminously. Stunned, the towr learned the 
news and congratulated dazedly. 

It wasn’t understandable; but Florian 
admitted the truth, and as such it was 
accepted. The Sons and Daughters of I 
Will Arise elected Sally the following week 
to the post of Grand Exalted Princess, 
which, though by no means a high office, 
was more than Sally had ever aspired to; 
and Sally planned for a wedding that was 
destined to live forever in social history. 
It was to be a thing stupendous, an artistic 
triumph calculated to place her incontro- 
vertibly on the very pinnacle of the social 
heap. Sally was grimly determined that 
nothing she might do was to fail to bring 
credit to the name of Slappey. 

Asfor Florian, he wasalternately divinely 
happy and hopelessly miserable. Being 
human, he had never quite succeeded in 
ridding himself of the vision of Blossom’s 
physical attributes. On the other hand, he 


It was to be an epoch-making wedding, 
with Sally footing the bills. The hotel on 
Eighteenth Street was to be decorated with 
azaleas, dogwood and magnolias, with a 
final marvelous touch of art in the shape of 
a monstrous pink-and-white tissue-paper 
wedding bell. Reverend Plato Tubb, pas- 
tor of the First African M. E. Church, had 
been selected from six eager clergymen who 
bid down to a minimum of profit for the 
honor of tying the hymeneal knot. 

Flower girls were drilled daily. A pump 
organ was installed. Officers of the Sons 
and Daughters of I Will Arise were to be 
present in full regalia, and the uniformed 
drill team had promised an exhibition in the 
street immediately preceding the ceremony. 
Every detail had been arranged with metic- 
ulous care. Even Florian found himself 
thrilling to the spotlight position. Matters, 
he felt, might be worse. 

The wedding day arrived. Florian rose 
early. The sky was cloudless; the city 
droned with the activities of an early June 
day. Two buzzards circled lazily over- 
head; but if Florian noticed the omen he 
gave no sign. At eleven o’clock he entered 
the lottery room on Avenue C and extended 
a dollar to Jackson Ramsay. 

“All that on the Greenback gig, Cap'n 
Ramsay.” 

“Straight?” 

“Four full.” 

“All or nothing, eh?” 

“Uh-huh!” 

“Pool or Genuine?” 

“*Mawnin’— Pool. 
late.” 

“Aren’t you getting reckless, Slappey?’ 


T’night’ll be too 


yo’ please to come by 
an’ make talk wif her fo’ 
a minute.” 

Florian waved a 
grandiloquent hand, left 
the dilapidated build- 
ing, and strolled idly 
toward the Cozy Home 
Hotel. He wondered 
whether Blossom knew 
that this was his wed- 
ding day; he even specu- 
lated a bit on the ethical 
aspect of this mercenary 
marriage. He was sell- 
ing himself and his so- 
cial prestige for many 
a mess of pottage and a succession of 
breakfasts of crisp waffles. 

Sally received him in the private parlor. 
Her greeting was effusive —she threw plump 
arms about his neck and implanted a fer- 
vent and resounding kiss upon his unwill- 
ing lips. She was as radiant and palpitant 
as a schoolgirl. And finally, when the pre- 
liminaries were concluded, she seated him 
beside her on the couch, placed his arm 
almost all the way round the place where 
Nature had planned a waistline, and 

“Reckon yo’-all’s wonderin’ how come I 
wanted to see yo’, darlin’?” 

“T’malways glad to answer yo'r biddin’,”’ 
he answered with forced, dignified gal- 
lantry, his mind busy with the terror that 
hereafter this woman was to be his daily 
companion. Of course after the honeymoon 
he would no longer be forced to simulate 
affection. He speculated briefly and 
bitterly on the fate that made Blossom poor 
and this creature rich. 

“It’s about disyer hotel,” she started. 
Florian pricked up his ears. ‘‘ Bein’ as we’s 
most married, I t’ought I might ’s well 
talk t’ings over wid yo’.” 

“That’s right, honey.” 

““Yo’-all is sech a brainy man, Florian, 
I jes’ sorter wanted yo’r adwice.”’ She 
snuggled closer. 

“Yes?” 

“Y’ see, Florian, I ain’t never had 
nothin’ but hahd wuk sence I got hol’ of dis 
hotel. Fust off, w’en I took hol’ I done de 
cookin’ an’ de laundry an’ de maid wuk 
an’ I ain’t had so much money, either. 
Yo’-all ain’t never gwine know how hahd 
I wuk.” 

“That’s right, honey; that’s right. 
Yo’-all’s the magnificentest woman I ever 
did see! Yo’ ain’t got to tell me that.” 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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WHE END OF THE WAR finds this 
company with two definite advantages 
as the result of our government activities 
during the period of hostilities. 





First: Our product has been proven. Both Nash passenger cars and 
trucks met the trying demands of war-time service in a manner which 
demonstrated conclusively that they are quality products, and possess 
mechanical perfection and stamina to an unusual degree. 


Second: Our big one-hundred-acre manufacturing plant, enlarged in 
space, men and machinery, has been welded into a smooth working pro- 
duction machine, and is tuned up to a quantity output. 

We delivered more than $37,000,000 worth of Nash products for military 
purposes, including over 12,500 Quads, more trucks, we believe, than 
were furnished by any other single maker. That called for a mighty 
manufacturing program, which is practically completed. 


Now we are diverting our production of passenger cars and trucks into 
regular commercial channels and we are doing it quickly, because we 
have been making our own products and are not obliged to shift our 
factory equipment to meet the new condition. 


The Nash Perfected Valve-in-Head Six and Nash Trucks, including the 
famous Nash Quad, will be available in increasing numbers now. They 
are products of proven worth and express completely our manufacturing 
principle of ‘‘Value cars at volume prices.’’ You should see them at 
Nash dealer’s at once. 


THE NASH MOTORS COMPANY, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Passenger Cars and Trucks, Including the Famous Nash: Quad 


Thi Nash Motors, Limited, Toronto, Ont., Distributors of Nash Cars and Trucks for the Dominion of ¢ 
VASH PASSENGER CARS—S5-Passenger Car, $1490 #-Passenger Roadster, $/490 tdan, $225 
4-Pa enger Ce ipe, $2250 "Passenger Car, $/640 
VASH TRUCKS—One-Ton Chassis, $1050 Two-Ton Chassis, $2175 Vash Quad Chassis, $32 


There will be no change in the above prices of Nash products before July 1st, 19/ 


FLO. B. Ken 


VALUE CARS AT VOLUME PRICES 
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“Ise so happy, sweetness, I is got to talk 
wif yo’. I sort of got to t’inkin’ dat Missis 
Florian Slappey cain’t do all what Sally 
Crouch would do—ain’t dat right?” 

“Yo’ is always right, Sally.”’ 

“Yo’ g’wan! I wuk so hahd wid dis 
hotel; an’ I got sort of wond’rin’ ef yo-all’d 
want yo’r wife to keep on wukin’ like what 
I been doin’.” 

““Yo’ mean yo’ 
willin’ yo’ 
hotel?” 

“Da’s it! 
time.” 

He crossed his legs and clasped slender, 
callusless hands over one knee. 

“Hon, I got awful lib’ral views—’bout 
the lib’ralist what is, | reckon. I says a 
womap is got jes’ as much right to work as 
what a man is got. Course things’ ll be 
different when we is married t "night; but 
I always says that a woman is got her 
rights an’ no man ain’t got no call takin’ 
"em from her.” 


want to know is I—er 
should keep on runnin’ this 


Da’s it! Yo’ done said it dat 


“Da’s right, Florian; da’s jes’ right. 
But I ain’t want to take no ‘portant step 
*thout consultin’ yo-all; an’ to-day was 


de last day. 

“How come that?” 

“It’s de lease. It's disaway, sweetness: 
I done had a fo’-yeah lease, what says I 
got to gib dem agents t’ree months’ notice 
ef I want it fo’ another two yeahs. I ’most 
fohgot dat ontwell I happen’ to look at de 
lease yestiddy. What I asks yo'r adwice 
"bout is: Should I sign it up ag’in or should 
I let it drap?”’ 

“I got them lib’ral views like what I 
done said,’’ he repeated earnestly; ‘‘an’ 
got afine admiration fo’ a business woman 
spec ially when her business is luc artive. 

‘It ain’t de money, Florian; it’s de 
sediment. I been a-wukin’ dis hotel fo’ 
yeahs ~ 

*‘Tha’s it, Sally; but the money counts 
too. I ain’t never been no man to sneer 
with money. An’, b’sides, it ain’t no mat- 
ter what I thought; I ain't got no call to 
make yo’-all give up a business what's 
makin’ money like this hotel.” 

She nudged him kittenishly. 

“G'wan, Florian! How come yo’-all 
t’ink dis hotel’s makin’ money?” 

“Huh?” He was momentarily non- 
plused; then chose his words carefully. 

‘It is, ain’t it? 

“No! Ef ‘twas makin’ money I woul’n’t 
of ast yo’r adwice. "Tis disaway: De fust- 
off yeah I run it I jes’ ’bout break even; 
den de nex’ yeah I make "bout five hunderd 
dollars. Come de yeah after I jes’ "bout 
bust’ even; but dis yeah—Lawdy! Wid 
prices gone so high an’ me jes’ a-wukin’ 
my fingers to de bone an’ detrenchin’ 
sumpin terrible, de bestest I could do was 
to lose all what I is had saved up, an’ some 
mo’ besides.” 


“Not 


” 


> 


not really? 

“Shuah ‘nuff. I ain’t got no cause lyin’ 
to yo’,is1? An’ I woul’n’t go fo’ to take de 
hotel fo’ another two yeahs ef yo’ was 
opposed to it, sence mebbe yo’ might hab 
to put up de money to keep it goin’. 

Florian sat up very straight. Something 
was radically wrong. He scrutinized the 
face of the woman at his side and found 
nothing there but guileless simplicity. He 
saw truth—and a truth that he did not 
want to believe. He couldn't belie ave it! 

“Yo'’—mean— yo’-all’s broke? 

She nodded. 

“Plumb ontirely broke?” 

“ Might’ nigh.” 

‘An’—an’ yo’ sort of wanted to find out 
would I stan’ good fo’ any losin’s?”’ 

“Not perzac’ly dat, sweetness. Course 
I air.’t gwine lose more’n two or t’ree huni- 
derd dollar dis yeah, an ’ I knows dat ain't 
nothin’ to yo’-all; but I sorter t’ought 
mebbe yo’ would want me to sell de furni- 
ture an’ gib un de hotel. Anyways, 
dat’ would jes’ "bout clear up my debts.” 

**An’—an’—leave yo’ how much in the 


bank?” 

“T got bout sebenty dollars now. Ef I 
sold out an’ paid all my debts I don’t 
hahdly reckon I’d have nothin’. Course I'll 
have yo’-all, hon, an’ we'll be pow’ful 
happy. An’, sence yo’-all ain’t got no 
o’jections against wuk, mebbe I'd git a job 
cookin’ up to de Claremont ’Partments 
less’n, ob course, yo’-all changes yo’r mind 
an’ decides yo’ don’t want yo'r wife to 
wuk a-tall.”’ 

He passed a shaking hand across a per- 
spiring forehead. 

2 ain’t got no ‘jections to yo’-all 
workin’ ,” he said in a slow dazed manner. 

“It ain’t that.’ 
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“Den yo’ t’ink I better should keep de 
hotel?” 

“*T—I—guess so. . Y’ see, I cain’t 
think so awful good, hon. I ain’t feelin’ jest 
so well. I always thought this here hotel 
was the payin’est thing.” 

She chuckled with good-natured amuse- 
ment. 

“Ev’ybody t’ought dat. But what dey 
t’inks ain’t bringin’ in no dollars. Course 
I takes in plenty money; but money ain’t 
always profit, an’ I wasn’t hankerin’ to 
make my husband stan’ fo’ no debts.” 

“That’s right, Sally; that’s right.” 

“*So I done been hones’ wif yo’. T’night 
I becomes Missis Florian Slappey—an’ I 
t’ought mebbe yo’-all ain’t want yo'r wife 
to wuk like what Sally Crouch done. It 
was right I should ask yo’-all ’bout disyer 


t’ing—ain’t it, sweetness?” 
““Yeh—it was right, Sally. On’y I got to 


’fess it was a kind of s’prise. I thought this 
— was the payin’est thing!” 

‘““Yo’-all set dere a minute, sweetheart, 
an’ hit show yo’ my books.” She rose. 

One hour later Florian Slappey staggered 
blindly into the street and clung helplessly 
to a lamp-post. The last scintilla of doubt 
had been dispelled. He had seen cold 
stark figures—black on white. He shud- 
dered at the prospect. He trembled at 
what he had done— Blossom gone and him- 
self pledged to marry this fat creature, who 
not only had no money but caimly proposed 
to saddle his insolvent self with her indebt- 
ednesses. 

An old crony swaggered along the pave- 
ment and flashed a roll of bills under 
Florian’s nose. 

*They’s others that’s in soft,’’ he boasted. 

“How come?” asked Florian, only 
mildly interested. 

‘L ott’ ry. 

*“What yo’ play?’ 

“Gree nbac k gig.’ 

“Huh!” Florian elie a thrill of 
excitement: he had played the three num- 
bers of the Greenback gig, with a fourth 
one added. ‘Yo’ play t’ree or fo’? 

“Three: 18-44-45.’ 

“Sixty-one ain’t happen to come out, 
too, is it?’ 

“Yo'-all play them fo’ straight? 

“Uh-huh! 

The other inspected the printed list 
distributed by Ramsay to his patrons. 

Tough luck! Ain’t no 61 on it.” 

“Guess I might’ve knowed that,” 
snorted Florian disgustedly; ‘‘’cause if 
they had been I'd of won five hundred dol- 
lars. All the luck’s agin me to-day.” 

The other laughed light-heartedly. 

““Yo’-all always was a li’l’ joker, 
ian.” 

Slappey glared balefully at his affluent 
friend, half inclined to quarrel. One more 
number—just one more right one included 
in the dozen drawn from the wheel that 
morning--would have made him tempo- 
rarily wealthy. Discre tion prompted: 

‘| zemme five dollars.’ 

“‘Cain’t.” 

‘“How come?” 

“T—I’'m owin’ 

“Four?” 

“Honest, Florian 

Thre e-fifty?” 

*Yo'-all don’ t onderstan’.”’ 

- — ree _ 

“IT e’n len’ yo’-all a dollar,” 
other desperately. 

Florian took the dollar ungraciously and 
made his way down the street, musing 
bitterly on the miserliness of his friends. 
Luck was certainly not running his way. 

At that, he retained enough of his sense 
of humcr t» chuckle at the irony of it. 
Blossom, at worst, would merely not have 
been an asset; Sally promised to be a heavy 
liability. There was still hope for him. 
He was not yet married to Sally. Sup- 
pose 

Florian became poignantly aware of the 
fact that he faced a vital strategic problem. 
Already the corps of amateur decorators 
were busy disfiguring the parlor of Sally’s 
white-elephant hotel. His feet led him past 
the hall of The Sons and Daughters of I 
Will Arise. He was hailed jovially, and 
through a window he glimpsed certain 
present and past grand potentates in the 
gilt and finery of their drill uniforms. 

He mooned silently through City Park, 
retraced his steps to the congested center 
where he had met Blossom the fateful day 
that marked the termination of their dream 
of love, and subconsciously his feet carried 
him into the ornate lobby of the Penny 
Prudential Savings Bank office building. 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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Continued from Page 46 
And as he crossed to the elevators his lips 
expanded slowly to a broad triumphant 
grin. 
Florian Slappey had evolved another 
scheme. 


The ceremony was scheduled for eight- 
thirty. At seven the last of the dinner 
guests finished the evening repast and 
Sally’s assistants cleared away the débris. 
Then they entered Sally’s room and 
became French maids. 

Sally was desperately fastening an ex- 
pensive corset about her expansive figure. 
One female friend was assisting valiantly. 
Another struggled nobly to lace the white 
kid boots, which did fairly well at the feet, 
but were totally inadequate to the difficul- 
ties presented by the elephantine ankles. 
A foam of lace and lingerie was scattered 
about on the bed, and atop of it all a 
creamy satin wedding gown. 

3efore the hotel the fife and drum corps 
of the Sons and Daughters of I Will Arise 
blared nobly and the drill squad executed 
its evolutions soberly, cheered on by a 
battaiion of wide-eyed urchins of the 
Ethiopian persuasion. A carriage contain- 
ing the Reverend Plato Tubb, of the First 
African M. E. Church, drove up to the 
door and the drill team from the lodge 
furnished him a guard of honor up the 
narrow stairway to the parlor. 

The guests arrived, bearing their wed- 
ding gifts with them—pink electroliers; 
boxes of plated ware; clothes for the bride. 
These were spread on a camouflaged kitchen 
table in the center of the parlor beside the 
donations from former employers of Sally. 

As for the bride, she was fluttery, as 
though her age was twenty instead of 
thirty-five, and her figure thirty-six instead 
of ten inches more than that. For the first 
time in her life, Sally Crouch held the cen- 
ter of the social stage, and she had every 
cause to exult in her achievement. 

Hitherto Sally had been regarded more 
as a person than as a woman. The sudden 
shift of Florian’s affections from the magnif- 
icent Blossom to the more girthy negress 
was patently a tactical victory on her part 
No one in the community suspected that 
Florian might be marrying her for money, 
for there was no one in the community who 
guessed that Florian was anything but 
flushed with worldly goods. 

The Reverend Plato Tubb sent word of 
his readiness. Sally gave a fair imitation 
of a pirouette before the mirror. 

**Y’ ain’t t’ink I is look so bad, is yo’, 


' ‘Lawsy, Mis’ Sally, I ain’t never saw a 
prettier bride!” 

“Course I ain’t got no figure 

**Ain’t no man gwine look fo’ no figure 
when yo’ got them swell clothes.” 

‘Ev’ybody here?” 

“Ev’ybody! Drill team f’um the lodge 
an’ ev’ything. ni 

Where’ s Mis ter Slappey? 

“Dunno. Livonia, yo’ know whar is 

Mister Slappey at?” 

“Uh-uh! Ain’t saw him.” 

Go fin’ him an’ tell him we'’s ready.” 

Ten minutes later Livonia returned, her 
forehead puckered. 

“Cain’t find Mister 
Sally.” 

‘’Cain’t find 
dat?” 

‘He ain’t yeah —da’s all!” 

‘Yo’ ast them lodge members?’ 

‘Yup. Dey ain’t saw him.” 

“Yo’ mean dey ain’t nobody saw him 
n ight? 


Slappey, Mis’ 


Whaffo’ yo’ mean by 





Sally Crouch’s thick lips came together 
firmly. Gathering her bridal train in one 
large white-gloved hand, and followed by 
her retinue, she sailed into the parlor She 
faced the audience bellise rently 4 

‘Looka heah, colored folks; I ain't keer 
how much jokes yo’ play after dis cere- 
mony done been over, but I ain’t gwine 
stan’ fo’ no fumadiddles now Whar 
Mister Slappey?” 

Le ay. Mis’ Sally’’— Reverend Plato 
Tubb bustled forward—‘‘they all done 
aid ‘4 

‘I ain’t keer whut dey done said, Rev’ 
er d Tubb id 

A small boy entered the door, fought his 
way to Sally, and forced a crumpled enve- 
lope into her hand 

‘Letter for yo’, Mis’ Sally 

“‘ Ain’t gwine be bothered with no letter 

“It’s f'um Mister Slappey.”’ 

Sally opened the letter with trembling 
fingers; then, without a word, she perused 


THE SATURDAY 


its contents and handed it over to the 
Reverend Plato Tubb. 


R Dr. ViviAN Simmons, M.D., 
Surgeon and Physician 
—_ Office Visit, $1 Office Hours 
House Visit, $2 G10 A.M. 1-2 P.M 
All Accounts ( 
To whom it may concern—and especially Miss 


Sally Crouch 


This is to certify that I have this day examined the 
patient, Mr. Florian Slappey, Esquire, and find that 
he seems to have acute articular rheumatism, indiges- 
tion, a slight fever, and simptoms of neuritus; on 
account of whit h this is to certify that he is unable to 
= nd his wedding to-night and should be excused 

, | certify that he isn’t in any phy 
¢. pee married shortly. 

Given under my hand and seal this fifteenth day of 
June 


Witness: 
Doll W hite. 


That night Florian Slappey had a 
dream. He dreamed that he was on a rail- 
road train bound for Nashville and the 
delights of Blossom Prioleau. The train 
had reached Decatur, Alabama, where 
there was a crash, a rending of timbers, 
and Florian felt himself pitched through a 
window, to land easily and hurtlessly on 
the turf. 

He sat up in bed, eyes wide and slender 
figure trembling. The dream had been 
fearfully vivid. He rose and turned on the 
light to make quite sure that it was a 
dream. 

Down the hall he heard the voice of an 
irate woman: 

““Yo’-all better be keerful how yo’ goes 
a-slammin’ doors disyer time o’ night!” 

Pretty girl—train—wreck! The main 
facts of his dream remained distinct, even 
now that sleep had been banished. Florian 
had an idea. He hustled across the room, 
opened the lid of a battered trunk and ex- 
tracted from the tray a much-thumbed 
volume, which bore the title: 


ical condition 


Dr. VIVIAN Simmons, M.D 


PROFESSOR HANNIFER’S PERFECT DREAM BOOK 


With Translations Into Lottery Numbers 


He consulted the index, and _ finally 
turned to page 79, on which he found the 
following: 


Should you dream of a handsome woman in con- 
iunction with a train wreck, you wi 
luck. Borrow one dollar from a friend without telling 
him your reasons. Play a quarter on each of the 
following in the morning lottery, with i 
carry winnings over to the afternoon k 

Train Gig—15-45-63 

Little Louse Gig—1-2-3 

Baby Gig—1-12-21 

Blood Gig—5-10-40 
Play these for a sin ple number to win. With your 
winnings play the following five numbers straight in 


the afternoon lottery: 9-17-39-46-78 


| have enormous 











At eight o’clock the following morning 
Florian Slappey approached Philip Simp- 
son and requested the loan of a dollar. 

“Huh? Whut yo’all want wid a dollar, 
Florian?” 

““Cain’t say; 
to borry Sad 

‘Ain’t yo ’-all got a dollar? 

“Tons 

Simpson's eyes brightened: 

“Tell yo’ what I’ll do: I'll lend yo’-all a 
dollar ef yo’ gib me a dollar as s'curity.”’ 

Florian speculated. The Dream Book 
ordered him to borrow a dollar 

“That’s all right,” said he, and the ex 
change of money was solemnly made 

Philip winked portentously. 

‘Hope dat gig draws out de lott’ry, 
I lorix in. 
‘lain’tsaid nothin’ bout no gig, Philip.” 

‘Yo’ ain’t need to. | had dem dreams 
my ownse’f.”’ 

Jackson Ramsay, the policy king, wel- 
comed Florian warmly. 

‘Reneged on the marriage game, Flor- 
ian?”’ 

Florian cocked one eye 

‘I’m a sick man, Mister Ramsay; too 
sick to git married.” 

“Sure—I know! 
this morning?” 

“Quarter each on train row, baby row, 
little louse row an’ blood row: one, two, 
three numbers out; winnin’s to be carry 
over from Pool to Ginuwine ef they is any 
winnin’s s—-an’ played straight on 9-17-39 
46-78.’ 

“Straight on five numbers? You cer 
tainly aren’t very anxious to win.” 


but I wants it, an’ I got 


What can I do for you 
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“Yas suh, boss; I is. But I ain’t no 
piker, cap’n. It’s big or nothin’!”’ 

‘I’ve never known of a man winning five 
straight on my lottery.” 

‘They’s a fust time to ev’ything, cap'n.’ 

Ramsay nodded, took the borrowed 
dollar, and wrote the tickets 

‘Hanging round, Slappey?” 

“Nossuh, Got business to home. ’Fraid 
that almost wife of mine might come 
round to see how I'm gittin’ ‘long.”’ 

Florian proved himself an excellent 
prognosticator. At half past ten o'clock the 
stairway of his boarding house creaked 
ominously under the enormous weight of 
Sally Crouch. 

Florian had set his stage with a keen eye 
to Sally’s sense of the proprieties. On the 
dresser stood a half-empty bottle of sus- 
picious shape and odor. A few pictures 
which never could have been sent through 
the Comstock-ed mails, adorned the walls. 
Her entrance found him propped in a chair 
immersed in the pictorial section of the 
latest Police "ae He spoke, without 
turning his head: 

"Lo, Sally!” 

“ Honey “pie 

Her arms went about his neck and she 
implanted a moist kiss on his cheek. He 
abruptly brought the other two legs of his 
chair to the floor. 

Careful, Sally! You might’ nigh upsot 
me, an’ Doc Simmons says [| ain’t in no 
condition to stan’ no sudden shock.” 

“I wanted to come roun’ las’ night, 
Florian.”’ 

‘I was pow’ful sick, Sally. Might’ 
sorry, of course, that I couldn't git to come 
to my weddin’.” 

Something suspiciously like a sob 
expanded her bosom. 

“IT was pow’ful dis’pointed, sweetness 
An’ de gues’es et up all de supper I done 
had fix’. When yo’-all gits well we'll jes’ 
hab a private cerymony wid’ de Rev’end 
Tubb.” 

Florian’s heart sank. He was afraid that 
she was still determined. 

‘I been thinkin’, Sally 

“Yeh, sweetness?” 

; that after what th’ doc done 
tol’ me, mebbe it ain’t fair to no woman to 
make marriage with her right now, sick 
like I am. 

Sally’s eyes narrowed slightly. 

‘Yo’ needs a woman’s care an’ ’tenshun, 
Florian. An’ yo’-all talks like yo’ was 
tryin’ to hitch out.” 

‘’Tain’t that a-tall, hon. Ef ‘twasn’t 
fo’ the booze ad 

She sniffed. 

‘I smelled it.”’ 

“Sure! That’s the trouble. Doc says I 
needs to drink it to keep my heart a-goin’; 
an’ it makes me pow’ful wild.” 

“‘Humph!”’ she retorted coldly. ‘ Reck’n 
Sally Crouch e’n handle de wildest man!” 

He shook his head solemnly. 

“That’s right, Sally; but I guess I ain’t 
got no right askin’ no woman to work fo’ 
me = 

‘How come yo’ make talk 'bout wukin’ 
fo’ yo’-all?” 

‘I cain’t work,” he pleaded desperately, 
a bit alarmed by a rising inflection in her 
voice. ‘Doc Simmons done say so, An’ 
sence I lost all my money spec’ latin’ i 

Sally rose suddenly and placed her hands 
on her hips. Her lips came together tight] 
and she surveyed her might-have-been 
spt ise withe ringly. 

‘Mister Florian Slappey, is 3 yo’ mean to 


sit dere an tell yo" is broke 
h-huh! I is 
“*An’—an’ yo’ was aimin’ to marry me 
n’ lemme s’poht yo’?”’ 

He was thoroughly alarmed by her 
manner. Her bosom was heaving and the 
floodgate were perilously near to opening 

‘Yo’ got me all wrong, hon. I ain't 
aimin’ to let yo’s s’port me. I sort of got a 
pride "bout that. I jes tellin’ yo’ that my 
health ain’t so good.” 

For perhaps fifteen consecutive second 
Sally stared at the thoroughly cowed 
Florian. Then suddenly she crumpled into 
a chair, buried her face in her palms, and 
large voluble sobs caused the room to 
tremble 

“Oh, my Gawd! All men is alike! Dey 
ain't none ob dem don’t try an’ take 
adwantage ob a girl. I might’ve knowed 
he ain't wan’ nothin’ but de money he 
t’ought I had! I might've knowed dat ef I 
wasn't so blind. Oh, Lawdy! An’ he goes 
an’ makes me redikerlous! He goes an’ 
does dat!” 

Florian crossed the room and patted her 
fearfully on a shaking shoulder 
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‘Here now, Sally, hon that ain’t no 
way to carry on! That ain't no way a-tall.”’ 

“Yo'-all lemme go, yo’ wuthless no- 
‘count! T ake yo’ han’s offen me! I gota 
good min’ 

She rose and faced him, fury and thwarted 
love flashing from her eyes. He retreated 
precipitately to a far corner and held a 
warding hand before him. 

‘Here now, Sally—that ain’t no kind of 
way for no lady to ac’.” 

“Ise finish’ wid bein’ a lady,” she 
flamed. “Ise finish’ wid dat! Huh! Yo’ 
t’ink I gwine sp’oht yo'’-all? Ain't de 
bestest man ever live’ Sally Crouch would 
wuk fo’.” 

‘That's right, Sally; that’s right. I 
ain’t wuth it.” 

‘No, yo’ ain't, yo’ li'l’ low-down cheap 
spoht! I glad I foun’ yo'-all out in time 
I ain’t gwine lay hand on yo’, Florian-—not 
twell yet. On’y I warn yo’ dis: Don't 
yo'-all make de mistake ob comin’ widin’ 
smellin’ distance ob my hotel. Yo’-all heah 
me?” 

He nodded energetically 

“Is yo’ got to be goin'?” 

She put her hand on the knob 

‘I ain't got to is, but Ise gwine, Flor- 
ian— jes’ ’cause ain't no girl safe wid yo’ 
fo’ long!” 

Sally’s departure effected a quick cure 
of Florian’s malady Less than half an 
hour after she left the house he was garbed 
in cream flannels, with a straw hat serched 
jauntily on the side of his head and a once- 
broken but cleverly-spliced Malacca cane 
on his arm 

Quite as a matter of habit he made his 
way to the room where Jackson Ramsay 
held forth as policy king. The bets of the 
morning lottery — Pool had been paid off 
and Florian casually inspected the dozen 
numbers that had been drawn from the 
seventy-eight in the wheel and posted on 
the board. Number 63 of the Train Gig 
was on the list 

‘That paid you a dollar,” greeted Ram- 
say cheerily. “Gives you an even break on 
the morning bets 

“1 carried it over to five 
Genuine this afternoon.” 

Florian nodded happily 
troubles seemed far behind 

‘Twas on the Train Gig, too, cap’n 
I reckon Florian Slappey’s ‘bout due to 
come in fo’ a good-luck break 

‘Not with five straight,” 
policy king. “‘It has never yet been done 

‘Humph! They’s other things been 
done to-day ain't never been done befo’, 
I got a bunch this is my lucky day.” 

The hunch persisted, despite Florian’s 
veteran knowledge of lottery wheels. He 
had played five numbers straight; which 
meant that from seventy-eight numbers 
in the wheel his five must all be included in 
the dozen to be drawn. Should four of 
them appear, he would get nothing; but 
should all five come out he would be paid 
two thousand five hundred dollars for the 
dollar carried over by Ramsay from Pool 
to Genuine 

Had Florian been a piker, he would have 
saddled his bet; in which event the suc- 
cess of his chosen quintet would pay two 
hundred dollars for one, instead of twenty- 
five hundred dollars for one. But, on the 
other hand, the appearance of four of his 


straight on the 


Matrimonial 


gloomed the 


five would pay eighty lollars for one, 
instead of nothing, and three of the five 
would net twenty dollars for one. The 
negroes of the city had played policy six 


days a week since carpetbagger times and 
the winning of a five straight had never 
been known. But it was innate gamblers of 


the Florian Slappey breed that made Jack 
on Ramsay with his elaborate central 
office and twenty-odd branches and agents 
throughout the ity certain of a sizable 
daily profit 

Florian shambled about the negro se 
tion during the long iltry alternoon, 
elaborating upon the ymptoms that Dr 
\ an Simmons had outlined in his alibi 
letter. In response to repeated statements 
that he never looked better in his life, 
Florian said that | questioners were not 
pl ans and therefore could not under 
tand a man’s innards. He tried to appear 
ill and failed miserabl He was too exalted 
} } hur } 

The Genuine is to be drawn at six 
o'cloch At five-thirt Florian Slappey 
as on hand, teetering a battered old chair 
on its hind leg He puffed tensely on a 


cheroot and muttered to himself over and 
over again that he would not win. But the 
hunch would not down 

Concluded on Page 53 
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‘THE war, among other things, brought us a new and truer concep- |" = 
tion of automobiles as individual units in our National transpor- 
tation system. 


The more people demand of themselves, the more they value a car, 

The more people demand of a car, the more they value the Overland. 

This car is as beautiful, comfortable and desirable as it is efhcient and 
thrifty. 

How much time are you losing? 


A pp arance, Pi rformance, 
Comfort, Service and Price 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 


Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 
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‘that isn’t real Raybestos” 


| WANT good lining—Raybestos lining; and that isn’t zea/ Raybestos, because it hasn’t 
the silver edge. This year, I’m seeking greater value for my money; longer wear 
and better service from everything I buy. Raybestos is guaranteed to wear at least one 
year, which means economy, satisfaction and less expense for repairs. 
Please put that short-wear imitation back on your shelves and line 
the brakes of my car with Raybestos.’’ 


é<=D . W 
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_— ZBRAKE LINING 


Car owners who desire brake lining efficiency, plus guaranteed wear, 
always isist upon Raybestos instead of accepting an imitation. 













For Ford Cars: Raybestos for Ford transmissions, is obtain- 
able without wire Packed in neat cartons. Ask your dealer 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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(Concluded from Page 49) 

It was a dingy room, lacking all the 
tawdry finery the central offices had 
boasted in the palmy days of police toler- 
ance. In one corner was the printing 
machine, on which the lucky numbers were 
stamped out; and in the foreground, on a 
platform, was a huge glass wheel. Spread 
out on a table were little sons of paper, 
on which numbers from 1 to 78 had been 
printed. Behind the table was the desk of 
Jackson Ramsay and a small steel safe. 
Beside the policy king sat his ebony secre- 
tary. 

Within five minutes of Florian’s advent 
the agents began to arrive from the various 
suboffices scattered about the city and the 
bets were transferred from their books to 
the central-office books. Interested betters 
drifted in silently and seated themselves 
tensely. Most of them were regulars, men 
who played the lottery morning and after- 
noon, winning enough here and there to 
supply them with the money to lose later on. 

At three minutes before six the cleri- 
cal work had been completed, the numbers, 
from one to seventy-eight, were folded 
under the eyes of the two score spectators 
and dropped through a panel into the glass 
wheel. When the last one had disappeared 
the panel was shut and the wheel spun to 
mix the numbers, A little colored boy was 
brought in from the street and carefully 
blindfolded. 

Silence settled over the gathering. The 
negroes, ranging in age fom sixteen to 
sixty, in color from a creamy chocolate to 
the blackest ebony, leaned forward in their 
chairs and stared fascinatedly at the trans- 
parent wheel. Jackson Ramsay nodded 
and the thing spun violently, the seventy- 
eight numbers within tossing about in 
sight of all. 

And then the wheel stopped and the panel 
was opened. The blindfolded boy reached 
- askinny arm and extracted a bit of paper 

he quiet was oppressive. Slowly Ramsay 
unfolded the paper and held it up to the gaze 
of the betters. 

“Seventy-eight!” 

The secretary wrote the number on a 
huge blackboard. The printer at his little 
machine slipped in two pieces of type and 
printed 78, which was displayed to the 
spectators and placed in a little rack. 

Florian Slappey drew in his breath 
sharply. Seventy-eight was one of his five. 
Of course —— 

“Thirty-nine!” 

Another one! Ten more numbers to be 
drawn and two of his had already ap- 
peared! 

“Forty-six!” 

Another! Three out of three! Already 
if he had saddled his bet he would be twenty 
dollars to the good. He was on his feet 


A Probable Outrage 


AKING reasonable allowance for exag- 

gerated reports it still seems that many 
million Russians are exposed to famine. 
The United States and the Allies can hardly 
sit by and see them starve. Again making 
reasonable allowance for exaggeration it 
seems there is no organization in Russia 
capable of receiving, transporting and dis- 
tributing food. Anarchy cannot do it. 
There must be some order, system, intelli- 
gent direction. Dumping food on a wharf 
to be grabbed by the most muscular or best 
armed would be a silly way of relieving 
famine. 

By all accounts if other nations feed Rus- 
sia they must supply not only the food but 
the directing and distributing organization. 
In a state of anarchy that would mean sol- 
diers—a good many of them. Probably 
policing Petrograd alone in sufficient force 
to insure that food got to the weak as well 
as tothe strong would take many regiments. 

Bolshevik rule by its own admissions has 
become a rule of repression and terror. It 
depends upon frightfulness as frankly as 
the Prussians in Belgium did. Once there is 
established a certain degree of public order 
and security——enough to insure fair dis- 
tribution of food—the Bolshevik régime 
may be expected to disappear. 

Anyone can see how that would figure in 
the Red literature of the future — namely, 
as a diabolical and bloody conspiracy on 
the part of bourgeois nations to destroy the 
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now, heart pounding and temples throb- 
bing; muttering to himself all the incan- 
tations taught by Professor Hannifer’s 
Dream Book. Three out of three! Nine 
more numbers to be drawn and only two 
more needed. Nine and seventeen! Nine 
and seventeen! If only Nine and 
seventeen—and two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars! 

“Seventy-one!” 

Slappey sighed and settled back in his 
chair, paying no heed to the wild shrieks 
of a woman who had bet twenty cents on 
46-71-78 and had won forty dollars there- 
by. For ten minutes her pwans of joy con- 
tinued until Jackson Ramsay paid her off 
in five-dollar bills and sent her from the 
place. 

But seventy-one was not on Florian’s 
list. Still, there were eight more numbers 
to be drawn and only two were needed. If 
only they’d come—the needed nine and 
seventeen! 

“Nine!” 

“*Oo-0-0-oh!”’ came the wail from Flor- 
ian Slappey’s chair. He rose and crossed 
to the wheel, great beads of perspiration 
on his forehead. The word went round 
that he had played five straight and that 
four of them had already appeared. 

“What yo’ need?”’ wheezed one old 
woman. “‘ Which un yo’-all need, Florian?” 

“Seventeen! Seventeen! Pray fo’ that 
seventeen! Pray fo’ it—all of yo’.” 

Seven more to come; seven more num- 
bers and only one needed to make Florian 
wealthy! Seven numbers out of seventy- 
three left in the wheel! 

“Three!’’ 

Florian’s breathing was audible. Six 
more chances. Six more! 

“‘Sixty-three!”’ 

Five chances left, and number seventeen 
needed. 

“‘Come, yo’ number seventeen! Come 
t’ yo’r daddy, ol’ darlin’!”’ 

“Twenty !”’ 

Four more chances; four more chances 
for seventeen to come. Florian’s fists were 
clenched. His excitement had spread 
about the room. Even the man who had 
won a paltry ten dollars with a five-cent 
bet centered his attention on Florian’s 
fight for the needed seventeen. 

“or daddy’s a-lookin’ fo’ yo’, seven- 
teen! Come out, yo’ beauty! Ol’ seven- 
tee n’ s a-comin’ to his daddy!” 

Eighteen!” 

“Oh, yo’ seventeen! T’ree mo’ chancets. 
Jes’ come out one in that t’ree, ol’ seven- 
teen, an’ I'll never ast yo’ to come out no 
mo’!” 

“Thirty-two!” 

Two more to be drawn; two more 
sixty-eight numbers left in the wheel 

“*Seventy-seven!”’ 








liberty of the Russian proletariat. There 
would be much about bourgeois bayonets 
and little about bourgeois bread baskets. 

We should hear a great deal of that even 
in the United States, for even in the United 
States there are plenty of examples of the 
sort of mind which regards Bolshevik mur- 
ders and robberies as merely an innocent 
exuberance, while it is moved to intense in- 
dignation by the spectacle of a policeman 
collaring a drunk. Cutting innocent peo- 
ple’s throats under a red flag is liberty and 
progress. Interfering in any way with their 
oratorical excesses under a red, white and 
blue flag is loathsome tyranny. 


The Future of Wages 


T WAS not necessary for Mr. Gompers 

to serve notice that union labor will op- 
pose any attempt to reduce wages. That is 
a matter of course. But the union-wage 
scale tells only half the story as to the con- 
dition of labor. The other half is told by 
the degree of employment or unemploy- 
ment. A high union-wage scale does labor 
no good if labor is not at work. 

Labor is the largest item in the cost of 
goods. The American wage scale is much 
higher than any in Europe. If American 
labor is to be fully employed, or even rela- 
tively so, American goods must find a mar- 
ket abroad in competition with European 
goods. Nobody but a hopeless blockhead 
wants lower wages for their own sake. No- 
body wants unemployment. The practical 
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**A-a-a-a-ah! Ol’ seventeen! Come out, 
darlin’! Come t’ yo’r daddy, ol’ seventeen ! 
Ain’t never ast you no mo’ ef you'll come 
this time.” 

Florian’s face was pathetic. The per- 
spiration streamed from it. The negroes 
who crowded the room had forgotten every- 
thing save Florian and his bet. One more 
number was to be drawn; sixty-seven in the 
wheel. His fingers closed spasmodically. 

Veteran professional gambler though he 
was, Jackson Ramsay felt the strain; he 
was shaking from head to foot—shaking 
and fidgety. One more chance! 

The skinny arm of the blindfolded 
negro boy stretched timidly into the 
wheel. His fingers closed about a folded 
slip of paper. 

““Come, ol’ darlin’ seventeen!” 

The paper dropped from the trembling 
fingers. The sigh that went up could have 
been heard half a block away. Perhaps 
that was seventeen which had _ been 
dropped. The boy fished for another slip 
of paper; his fingers closed about it. 

Jackson Ramsay took it from his grasp. 
The fat fingers of the policy king trembled 
visibly. He opened it face outward, so 
that the audience could read the figure. It 
opened! A roar split the roof: 


“SEVENTEEN!” 


At five minutes before midnight the 
northbound Louisville & Nashville train 
puffed out of the shed. In the negro coach 

was a dandified young man who lounged 
comfortably in his seat and seemed in- 
effably at peace with the world. The fin- 
gers of his right hand never left his trousers 
pocket, where they caressingly fingered a 
roll of bills containing something under 
two thousand five hundred dollars in 
United States currency. 

Florian Slappey was in the grip of a 
radiant happiness that comes to but few 
men. After blackest darkness rosiest 
dawn had come. He was emancipated 
from money trouble; he had engraved his 
name in policy history; he was well rid of 
the too ardent and too stout Sally Crouch; 
and, above all, he was speeding northward 
to lay his fortune and his heart at the feet 
of the glorious Blossom Prioleau. 

Never had she seemed so desirable as at 
this moment. Blossom and money! A 
honeymoon to New York or St. Louis! An 
epoch-making wedding! A handsomely 
furnished home! A phonograph!  Per- 
haps even an automobile! 

Florian Slappey did not sleep that night. 
He was too drunk with unalloyed joy. 
His dreams were waking ones—and all of 
Blossom. 

At seven o'clock he left the train, 
climbed a long flight of steps, passed 
through the waiting room for colored folks, 
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question is: How can we pay decidedly 
more for labor and still sell goods in free, 
competitive markets? For unless we do 
sell goods in such markets we shall finally 
have idle labor. 

There is only one possible answer: Our 
labor must be more efficient than the labor 
with which its products compete. 

It can be more efficient through its own 
superior skill and diligence, through using 
better tools—that is, better machinery 
through superior indusfrial organization 
and leadership. 

Every obstacle to the most effective or- 
ganization and leadership sets the pointer 
to lower wages. Every handicap on inven- 
tion, on ability, on improvement through- 
out the processes of production and dis- 
tribution menaces the wage scale. Every 
burden upon production through avoida- 
ble capital-and-labor rows is inimical to it. 
I. W. W., with its sabotage and general 
hostility to production, spells peril for it 
Labor that proposes not only to get the 
highest possible wage but to give the small- 
est possible return in productive effort is a 
drag on the wage scale. 

Nobody’s sentiments are going to cut any 
particular figure in the answer. We can pay 
decidedly more for a day’s work than 
Europe pays and still sell the product of our 
day’s work as cheap as Europe can—or 
cheaper. But the only possible way of do- 
ing it is to produce more or better goods in 
a day. We cannot pay decidedly more for 
labor than our competitors pay unless our 
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and stepped into the street. Nashville was 
rousing itself sleepily from a cool pleasant 
night. Street cars clanged impatiently be- 
fore the Union Station; jitneys scudded up 
and down the avenue; on the left he could 
see the beckoning gates of Parthenon Park. 

Florian turned to his right and a block 
down the street stopped at a restaurant, 
where he ate heartily of bacon and eggs and 
pancakes and coffee. At eight-fifteen he 
entered a negro barber shop and was 
shaved and shined and shampooed. 

Then he resumed his march down the 
street until a cross street gave him a 
glimpse of the Tennessee State Capitol on 
the left. He followed this street leisurely 
until he reached the imposing graystone 
edifice; he paused to admire it impartially 

His watch told him the hour of nine 
thirty had been reached. He resumed his 
walk— passing the Capitol and descending 
a very steep hill toward a section where the 
colored royalty resides. He took a short 
cut through an alley. On the corner of the 
alley and the next avenue was the Prioleau 
family home. 

He walked slowly, wishing to surprise 
Blossom. He approached the cottage from 
the rear. His heart bounded! 

There was Blossom on the veranda 
Blossom, radiant, alluring, irresistible, de- 
licious, in a waist of yellow Georgette crépe, 
a skirt of red serge, and laced boots of 
gray. He started toward her 

A handsome limousine rolled down the 
street and stopped before the Prioleau 
house. The negro chauffeur kk aped to the 
ground and opened the door for his mis- 
tress, a regal example of the best of Nash 
ville’s white folks. The lady spoke to 
Blossom in dulcet soothing tones 

“I’m looking for Blossom Prioleau,” she 
said. 

“Well?” answered Blossom noncomit- 
tally. 

Are you Blossom Prioleau? 
ay was,” ¢ ‘ame the soft answer. “I'm 
Missis 'Zekiel Rothwell now.” 

“Oh!” The lady was taken back a bit; 
and then, just because she felt that it was 
up to her to explain: “I’m looking for a 
washerwoman.” 

“So am I,” returned Blossom conversa 
tionally. “Servants is pow'ful hahd to get 
these days—ain’t they?” 

Florian Slappey turned abruptly and re 
traced his steps up the alley. Blossom 
married— married commercially! He was 
surprised and infinitely pained. He had 
thought better of her than that 

His fingers pressed against the huge roll of 
bills. Two thousand five hundred dollars! 
A warm glow of satisfaction stole over him 

“Well, anyway,” he murmured philo 
sophiecally, “reckon I ain’t got no call 
specting ev'ything to break my way!” 


” 
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labor on the whole is decidedly more effi- 
cient. Every handicap to the most efficient 
application of American labor lessens its 
chance of maintaining this wage scale with 
full employment. 


A Critical Congress 
Syme several years Postmaster-General 


Burleson advocated government own 
ership of telegraph and telephone lines 
Neither Congress nor the public showed 
any inclination to agree with him. In a 
great national emergency the threat of a 
telegraph strike gave an opportunity for the 
plea that taking over the lines was nece 
sary to the prosecution of the war. Con- 
gress reluctantly yielded to that compelling 
plea. 

When the war was won Mr. Burleso 


used this emergency authorization to tal 


possession of the ocean cables and to move 
toward consolidating the services of the 
two principal telegraph systems. Obviou 





consolidating the two systems would make 
a return to private ownership and opera 
tion more difficult. 

Of course that gave occasion for the 
charge that the Postmaster-General w 
using his war powers to take snap judgment 
on the public and foreclose the question ol 
private versus government ownership. 

It is one of several things at Washingtor 
that will readily reconcile all save profe 
sional partisans to the prospect of an inde 
pendent critical Congress next spring 
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EK are again resuming quantity production on 
| Goodyear Passenger Car Tires for private use. 


The shortage of these tires that existed during the 
period of war was inevitable. 


Promptly upon America’s entry into the war, Good- 
year devoted great effort to the production of gas 
| masks, airplane, automobile and truck tires, balloons 
| and dirigibles, urgently needed by our army and navy. 


This, of course, necessitated a cut 1n our passenger 
car tire output, for general distribution. 


| Later, there came the Government order limiting all 
tire makers to 50 per cent of their normal output. 


This restriction has since been amended. 


So, as normal conditions are being restored, we are 
increasing our production steadily in an effort to meet 
the greatly increased demand for Goodyear Tires. 


However, to insure prompt delivery, we suggest that 
you estimate your near-future requirements, placing 
your order now with your Goodyear Service Station 


Dealer. 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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DOUBLE CABLE 


BASE 


Prolong Wear—Save 


Money— Prevent 
Troubles 










Be PY mere 


Like Bolting Tire 
Firmly to Rim 


It is not enough tor you to be told ever be, excepl with Federal Tires, 
that tens of thousands of car owners because the Double-Cable-Base con 
prefer Federal Tires as a result of struction eliminates rim-wear, at the 


their experiences : 
same time preserving the tire so that 


every mile of its life is saved for road 
You want to know why—to know 


wherein Federal Tires are superior SOTUICE 
why they are able to wear longer 


Sut <deral ‘ires < econ 
are freer from common tire troubles But Federal Tires cannot 


and what makes it possible for them omize for you, unless they are on your 


to render more satisfactory service car 
Che reason is graphically illustrated Let a Federal dealer go more into 
above detail and explain the practical work 


ing advantages of the Double-Cable 
In the base of every Federal Tire RB : . 
ase; how it holds the tire on the rim 
there are four endless twisted steel 

, : securely through the most severe 

cables of great tensile strength that : vp : 
securely clamp every inch of the tire’s service strains; how it Keeps the tire 
base to the rim from rocking, shifting, or blowing off; 


how the toe of the bead does not 


Phere is no“ play” between tire and pinch the tube; how there are no rim 
o b ous res ‘ . 
rim to breed ruinous damages, be cuts or blow outs just above the rim: 
use the Federal Tire, so correctly , 
’ how the low, flexible bead filler yields A 
firmly and permanently held in place, ‘ ‘ , \ 
; with every motion, relieving side walls a 
is immune to internal wear ; is ; 
of excess strain; how Federal Tires, with | } 
Rim-wear is as fatal to a tire’s these advantages, wear longer and ; 
f usefulness as the worst of roads can save you money 


) 3 J : 
Manufacturers of Federal Automobile Tires, Tubes and Sundries, Motorcycle, Bicycle and Carriage _ - 
Tires, Rubber Heels, Fibre Soles, Horse Shoe Pads, Rubber Matting and Mechanical Rubber Goods Traffik Tread Rugged Tread Cord 


THE FEDERAL RUBBER COMPANY of Illinois 


Factories, Cudahy, Wisconsin 














for horses. Virtually they had no horses. 
The English were going to have a sale of 
“second-hand” horses reformed for slight 
wounds from military service. What was 
going to be done about the houses? 

The Colonist went into the question of 
arable land. How much could be culti- 
vated — how much, at least, among the hold- 
ings there represented—without further 
delay or preparation? They went rapidly 
over the situation and decided that about 
a third of the land was in that category. 
The rest either needed a lot of work or was 
clean gone—the topsoil blasted away. But 
what was going to be done about the hous- 
ing problem? 

Agricultural implements? Very few; no 
heavy machines at all, you might say. 
Some of the houses might be repaired. 
Every time the debate came back to this 
question I watched the eyes of the woman, 
a shrewd-looking middle-aged soldier’s 
widow, who sat in her corner listening in- 
tently and saying no word. Always her 
eyes lit with a kind of eager expectation 
when that point of housing was reached, 
and always, when the Colonist evaded it, 
they grew dull again. 

I began to perceive, as the Colonist had 
perceived long ago, what was troubling 
them. No one who has observed the French 
Front during this war can have failed to 
wonder at the intense love of the French 
country people not only for that soil of 
France which they consider as a mother, but 
for every stone of their little old homes and 
their little old villages. Through all the sad 
emotions of this terrible four and a half 
years has run that steady grief at seeing the 
old village crumbling. With the dawn of 
peace there had come hope. You cannot 
raise the dead, but you can, after all, re- 
build a ruined house just as it stood before. 
The Colonist looked at M. Bachelet finally, 
and M. Bachelet at the Blue Devil; and 
the Colonist spoke as I have quoted him in 
the beginning. 


Crops First, Then Houses 


was silence, and the eyes of the 
woman went dead. Finally the old man in 
the corner spoke up. I had noticed him 
since I entered the room. The oldest of all, 
he was a jolly person; the one among them 
upon whom sorrow, I thought, sat the 
lightest. He had about him a kind of come- 
dian air, and an eye which seemed always 
about to break out into a smile. 
“‘Monsieur the Captain is right,” he 
said. “The first thing is crops—houses 
when we can get them; but first, crops!” 

This loosened the tongues, and for a few 
minutes words flew so thick and fast—half 
a dozen conversations going on at once 
that one not born te the tongue could not 
follow them. All the time the Colonist was 
throwing in the facts. Even if the Germans 
paid for all the damage, spot cash, it 
couldn’t be done all at once. There were 
not enough builders, there was not enough 
material in the world. Just because the war 
was ended was no sign there would be 
enough food to go round. I could see con- 
viction growing; could see the hard French 
head settling down to face the facts as it 
has a way of doing. And finally the Colo- 
nist got the floor to speak at length, about 
as follows: 

“*Coéperatives such as you have here are 
the only hope for France just now. We've 
got first to feed ourselves, and then to feed 
the stock; and we can’t do that on money 
alone. 

“This is the plan and it has the govern- 
ment’s indorsement: You must find what 
land can be cultivated without special 
preparation—without digging up shells or 
rolling up barbed wire or grading the sur- 
face. Then you'll have to get in and culti- 
vate it together. The government, as you 
know, expects to collect damages from 
Germany for what has been done to the 
country. You’ve read the newspapers, and 
you know that it is willing now to advance 
a certain percentage of the estimated dam- 
age to each agricultural department of 
France in order to buy stock and tools. I 
propose that in this district, and in every 
district so placed, the first payment be 
advanced not to individuals but to the co- 
operative. It will buy seeds and tools and 
perhaps a few machines—we can’t be en- 


So there 


tirely sure of the tools, because for a long 
time there won’t be enough of them to go 
round; but we'll do the best we can. 
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PUTTING FRANCE BACK ON THE MAP 


(Continued frem Page 11) 
. 


“Plant wheat and grass and oats and 
beans and vegetables this winter and 
spring—just food for yourselves and your 
horses. That will give us a start to begin 
clearing the rest of the land next summer. 
In a year or two more, if all goes well, we 
shall have the land cleared —all except that 
which cannot ever be saved. Then we can 
talk of rebuilding. It is the only way we 
see out. Think it over, gentlemen, and let 
us know what you decide.” 

All this did not come out at once, but in 
snatches, broken here and there by a ques- 
tion from some member of the codéperative 
or by a comment from the Blue Devil or 
from M. Bachelet. When it was over and 
we rose to go I could see that the members 
were setting themselves to take up a new 
burden for France and the north with all 
the courage of their graceful but sturdy 
race. 

Night had fallen when our car drove into 
Ronsart, which was our next stop. Its 
ruins lay dark in the shades; I could see 
that not a single house was roofed, and that 
few of them existed at all above the first 
story. Here I must explain, perhaps, that 
the isolated farmhouse is a rare thing in 
France. The problem of alleviating the 
loneliness of farm life, a problem which the 
American farmer is solving with long- 
distance telephones and motor cars, the 
French farmers solved centuries ago in 
their own fashion. Their holdings being 
small, though intensively cultivated, they 
are able to gather together in little villages 
of two hundred to a thousand souls; from 
these they go forth in the morning to till 
their fields. Each has its old church, its 
two or three stores, its café; the larger even 
afford cinema shows. So French farm life, in 
spite of the pictures of De Maupassant and 
other pessimistic French authors, seems al- 
ways merrier than ours. 

Ronsart, which had about five hundred 
inhabitants before the war, seems to have 
been a typical French farming town. It lay 
a little on the German side of the “‘old 
line” which lay locked from October, 1914, 
to March, 1917. This means that it got by 
necessity its long-range bombardment, and 
by German rule of procedure its systematic 
looting. The Germans fell back through it 
in March, 1917, fought their way forward 
over it in March, 1918, fell back through it 
again, fighting every inch of the way, in 
September, 1918. Besides the bombard- 
ment, therefore, it has been three times a 
battlefield. 


Making the Best of Things 


When we drew up at a farmyard gate, 
almost intact, the young mayor of the 
town came out to meet us, and insisted 
without further parley on showing us how 
well he was established. The ruins showed 
that his had been a fine property—a good 
old two-story stone house in a quadrangle 
of brick barns and stables. By a happy acci- 
dent all the walls of the kitchen had been 
left standing, and in the kitchen was a 
fireplace. We threaded the ruins to an im- 
provised door of burlap, like that of a pros- 
pector in the old West, and found ourselves 
in an island of order amid a sea of chaos. 
With beams and tiles gathered up from the 
ruins he had roofed over that one room. 
With boards gathered from the German 
dugouts he had floored it; the one window 
was kindly contributed—unwittiiigly—by 
a German brigadier general, whose com- 
fortable dugout somehow escaped shells 
when the British advanced. 

The black eyes of madame, the mayor’s 
wife, beamed as she explained her house- 
hold arrangements. They had a bed with 
complete furnishings which she had brought 
in some fashion from Amiens; a dresser 
‘but very few clothes just now to put in it,’ 
she said—and almost enough dishes. She 
was very short of cooking utensils at first, 
but she had found the wreck of a German 
camp kitchen knocked out by a British 
shell in the retreat, and with that addition 
she was making out. Oh, yes, they were 
much more comfortable than she thought 
they ever could be at first! 

“Forty-four people have got back to the 
town somehow,” the mayor said. 

To show how the forty-two others lived 
he led us to an old British field-dressing sta- 
tion, a shack with thin cement walls, left 
behind as hardly worth salvaging when the 
British went on. Two families lodged there. 
Three smiling women met us and explained 





how, the first thing, they had floored the 
shack and put up a partition between the 
families from the loot of the German dug- 
outs. There was a stove, got from Amiens 
in the same mysterious manner in which 
the mayor had got his bed; there were even 
mantel ornaments—subtle arrangements of 
brass made from old German shell cases by 
the husband of madame, who is still with 
the army. 

The six or seven heads of families and 
members of the local codéperative arrived 
presently, each carrying his chair or stool. 
And when the meeting finally came to order 
and the Colonist proceeded to question 
them it turned out that Ronsart needed 
little education in communal production. 
Informed by the mayor of the general plan 
they had already got to work. The cab- 
bage field of Jean or the meadow of Pierre 
had turned out to be not so badly torn up 
but that it might be cultivated; the Brit- 
ish Army had loaned horses-and ‘sometimes 
men for the plowing; many of them had 
found tools, and besides there were shovels 
which the Germans left behind in their 
rout. Ronsart was beginning to get itself on 
its feet and needed at this moment very 
little help from the outside. It was neces- 
sary only to take counsel upon what they 
should do when the whole five hundred 
inhabitants came back. 


A Blasted Farming Country 


I left that town with an impression of 
hustle and of courage in the face of difficul- 
ties which must have struck the foreigner 
in the United States seventy-five years ago 
when he looked over the communities along 
the frontier of the old West. 

I have said little, so far, about the desola- 
tion we had been seeing all day and which 
we were to see for two days more—the first 
immediate problem of restored France vis- 
ible to the least understanding eye. Scott 
kept asking me: “ How can I possibly ever 
describe this when I get home?” And I 
kept answering: ‘‘ Describing things is my 
job, and I throw up my hands. It can’t be 
done, either by you or me or W. Shakspere.”’ 

Let me, however, try to picture one little 
stretch of it—the route from Amiens north- 
east to Bapaume and then to Cambrai, 
about forty-five or fifty miles altogether, 
which we traversed three times in our 
search for codperatives and for the home of 
M. Bachelet. 

First, let us try to imagine it as it was. As 
I had never seen it before the war but only 
when it was being blasted by fire in the 
battle of the Somme, let me describe the 
country just below. You look from the car 
window and even now, when war has caused 
a little relaxation in the intensive agricul- 
ture of France, it strikes you as the cleanest, 
greenest land you ever saw. Between the 
tree-lined met and canals lies a checker- 
board of fields. Some of them are dark 
gray under the autumn plowing. Some are 
already green with the first springing of the 
winter wheat—all French grain is autumn 
sown. 

In contrast to our richest and best-tended 
agricultural lands-—-Indiana, say, or the 
deltas of California—you notice two things: 
In the first place, there are no waste corners; 
you look in vain for a weed; the cultivation 
runs clear up to the lines of the fences and 
gutters, even of the railroad track. 

In the second place, there are no clods or 
lumps of earth; the land prepared for the 
sowing, the land with the new wheat spring- 
ing, looks pulverized to the finest powder, 
as though the laborers, like Italian side- 
hill farmers, had rubbed each clod between 
their hands. 

Among the lines of trees lie neat, 
permanent-looking farming villages of gray 
stone. The landscape is broken at intervals 
by communal forests; and they, too, show 
better and more solicitous attention than 
any forests that we know. It needs no 
farmer’s eye to tell that these fields drip 
fertility and are cultivated to the highest 
degree known to practical agricultural sci- 
ence. Talk about worn-out land! Most of 
these farms were tilled by the primitive 
Gauls before the Christian era, and statis- 
tics show that in the nineteenth and twenti- 
eth centuries, when men began to keep 
statistics, their production steadily in- 
creased. 

That region between Amiens and Cam- 
brai was before the war exactly the same 
kind of country—only more so. In 1913 






the French Government arranged the de- 
partments, in the order of their development 
and resources, from one to eighty-seven. 
In that enumeration the Somme, surround- 
ing Amiens, was seventh; the Pas-de- 
Calais, which includes Bapaume, second; 
and the Nord, the region of Cambrai, first 

One paragraph, also, to refresh the mem 
ory of the war-weary reader. Albert is 
roughly eighteen miles northeast of Amiens, 
and Bapaume twelve miles northeast of 
Albert. Cambrai is some eighteen miles 
still farther northeast. The lines, from Octo- 
ber, 1914, to July, 1916, remained locked 
just above Albert. Then the British started 
at that point the great hammering battle of 
the Somme. During the next five months 
they hammered their way behind curtain 
fire almost to Bapaume. In March, 1917, 
the Germans, turning the country into a 
wilderness as they went, fell back to a point 
halfway between Bapaume and Cambrai. 
In the autumn of 1917 the British made 
their unfortunate surprise attack, by which 
they drove almost to the gates of Cambrai 
and were in turn driven back to the point 
from which they came. 

In March, 1918, the Germans made their 
supreme effort to reach the Channel ports, 
and got so near to Amiens that they had it 
under intensive fire. They remained there 
for a few months; and then the brilliant 
British victories of last summer and autumn 
chased them far back beyond Cambrai and 
definitely rescued the whole district. So the 
towns between Albert and Bapaume, like 
Pozieres and Courcelette for example, have 
been fought over four times. 

From the moment when you take the 
road north from Amiens the desolation be- 
gins. At first a few well-tended fields, like 
those which you see farther south in the 
department of the Somme, break the mo- 
notony of fields grown over with sickly 
weeds. Stop and look at those fields and 
you see that they are pitted with holes like 
the craters of the moon. The pits are the 
shell holes, old and new; the older weed- 
grown, those of this year’s fighting making 
dirty white splotches on the earth, where 
they have broken through into the clay 
subsoil. The farming villages along the 
way, dirty with the passage of armies, show 
a crumbling wall or a gaping roof only here 
or there. In general, except for the ruins of 
the works of man, this region would look 
only like a series of neglected fields were it 
not for the barbed-wire entanglements, now 
grown rusty, which run like cracks along 
the landscape in every direction 


The Injuries to the Soil 


Then you plunge suddenly into the belt 
of territory where last spring the British 
made their great and successful stand to 
save Amiens, that key to the railroads of 
Northern France. As you approach this 
region the deeper desolation begins. First 
you run into dugouts, now falling into ruin, 
on the nearer side of every slope; and when 
there are not dugouts there are the little 
shelter holes which infantrymen dig to pro- 
tect themselves. Back of them runs the 
first of the trench systems, crawling like a 
gigantic, many-tentacled octopus across the 
landscape. 

Here for the first time you begin to notice 
that the land is not level, like that which 
you saw in the peaceful fields of the south- 
ern Somme country. It lies in crazy, broken 
hummocks, running everywhere without 
plan or system, and on an average about as 
high as the table at which I am this mo- 
ment writing —though some of them rise so 
high that you could hide a small house be- 
hind them. And here, because most of the 
destruction occurred this year and the 
weeds have scarcely started on their work 
of healing, you can get an idea of what has 
happened to the farming industry of France. 
In spite of the fertility of this land the top 
soil is thin; the subsoil is a kind of dirty 
white clay. Nowhere can you see more 
than a patch of that brown topsoil in which 
things grow. The rest has been ground in- 
extricably into the clay, turned over many 
feet deep. Grade down the hummocks with 
infinite labor of men and horses and ma- 
chines, fill in the trenches and dugouts, and 
still you have— nothing 

Nor was that all. A casual inspection 
from the motor car, a little, cautious stroll 
from the road showed that the earth was 
full of a most pernicious kind of hardware. 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Thousands of “Fyr-Fyter’’ ex- 
tinguishers have been used by 
the War Department “Over 
There” and in America for pro- 
tection against fire on Airplanes, 
Automobiles and Trucks, also in 
Cantonments, Billets, Commis- 
sary buildings, and elsewhere. 


For months past our entire out- 
put has been demanded by the 
Government. But now we are 
partially released through re- 
duced war requirements, and 
are ready to resume our former 
business connections throughout 
the world on a much larger scale. 


In order to meet the require- 
ments of the Government we 
built, in record time, the modern 
factory building shown below. 
This is the only factory building 
designed for and devoted ex- 
clusively to the manufacture of 
the one quart type fire extin- 
guisher. 


When you fight fire, you want 
the best extinguisher made. The 
adoption of “‘Fyr-Fyter’ by the 
War Department and Allied Gov- 
ernments bears out our claim 
that our CONTINUOUS STREAM 
extinguisher is superior to all 
other types. 


Our agencies in all the princi- 
pal cities will immediately take 
up the thread of business, broken 
for the moment by the exigencies 
of war. Some good territory is 
open for live-wire agents. Write 
us at once. 


THE FYR-FYTER COMPANY 
Roscoe C. Iddings, President 


Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A.—January 1, 1919 

















(Continued from Page 57) 
Fragments from the millions of tons of shells 
hurled in this war, the millions of tons of 
material ruined stuck everywhere from the 
earth. And everywhere I marked the dan- 
gerous dud shell, the unexploded projectile 
which is likely to go off at any time, and still 
more likely if lightly jogged by an incautious 
foot. At one place I saw, half-buried, two 
of the gigantic 380-shells with which the 
Germans terrorized towns and bombarded 
remote back lines; near by were half a 
dozen others which the busy soldiers of the 
British Salvage Corps had stacked up and 


| emptied. Dud grenades, too, showed here 


and there in clusters. 

This terror of past warfare hangs not 
only over these ruined fields but over all 
the old battle area, even to the uttermost 
limits of the bombardments. During this 
journey a British soldier told me that he 
had casually marked a farmer doing his 
spring plowing in a field far to the rear, 
which was scarred by only a few shell holes. 
Suddenly there was a great explosion. Of 
the farmer no remains were found, and only 
one leg of the horse. Without question his 
plowshare had touched a dud shell. 

Here, from orderly lines of barricade the 
barbed wire had become a grotesque. In 
places a line lost itself in the earth, where 
the preliminary bombardment had buried 
it. In places it streamed away in tangled 
brown tentacles. In places it was rolled up 
into gigantic balls like tumbleweed. The 
towns of this region were not completely 
obliterated— you could see that they had 
once been towns. As human habitations 
they were all gone, however. Not one 
showed even afragment of wall rising higher 
than the window sashes. There was also 
a trace of forests—and little more. But 
whether the trees stood as stripped trunks 
or were mere splintered stumps, one thing 
they had in common—they were all forever 
and irrevocably dead. To add a final, un- 
necessary touch you kept marking spots of 
a most vile, greenish yellow where, you felt 
somehow, there would be bareness genera- 
tion after generation. This was the mark of 
the blighting, life-destroying poison gas. 

It was what I call the second degree of 
desolation, that country between Amiens 
and Albert, where Germany so nearly won 
her war last spring and lost it last autumn, 
This belt is perhaps four or five miles wide, 
though many times as long. From there to 
Albert you come again into the first degree 
of desolation; though there it is much 
worse than just above Amiens. 


Villages Ground to Powder 


You have passed the ruins of Albert be- 
fore you cross the old, original trenches of 
the first two years, and come to the battle- 
field of the Somme. This at first strikes you 
as altogether less distressing and revolting 
than the destruction of the second degree, 
as the fossilized remains of a man are less 
revolting than his newly dead, decaying 
body. What you see is a rolling country 
running away from you in a series of corru- 
gated hummocks seamed with disintegrat- 
ing ditches, but never by any chance a house 
or a tree—-only a few dugouts and some 
military sheds, half of those, even, falling 
into ruin or shot to pieces. 

I saw part of this country late in 1916, 
when the battle was on; then, under the au- 
tumn rains, it looked like a dirt road which 
had been trampled by the feet of innumer- 
able giant cattle. In the two summers that 
have followed, Nature has started to make 
her own repairs and it is pretty well cov- 
ered by sparse, sickly-looking grass and 
weeds rising only a few inches high—such 
verdure as in a moist, growing climate takes 
foothold upon even the most barren ground. 

Atop this were sprinkled the new shell 
holes of the latest fighting. Indeed, Scott, 
super-farmer though he is, was at first 
fooled into believing that things were not so 
bad here. I had to take him afield, poke 
into the earth and show him that the weeds 
grew on a clay subsoil and that the growing 
earth was gone as though blown away by a 
giant, before he understood. 

There were towns here once, and stone 
fences and patches of communal forest. Of 
them there remains only one thing—the 
name. The military maps of the region 
were made before the war and were drawn 
to include these small farming towns. So 
the British Army, in order that troops and 
convoys might find their way, had set up 
signs in the neat black- and- white British 
military lettering—‘‘ Le Sars,"’ “‘ Pozieres,”’ 
“Courcelette,” ‘“Martinpuich.”” That is all. 
Poke round in the earth about these signs 
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and you may find a few fragments of crum- 
bled stone among the hummocks. Other- 
wise, even the stone has been powdered by 
the blasts of curtain fire. In one place, and 
only one, did I see a fragment of a wall. 
That and the graveyards, with their neat 
little rows of black or white crosses, were 
the only things to show that man had of old 
inhabited these fields. This district runs 
virtually all the way from Albert to Ba- 
paume, say twelve miles in width; it is 
perhaps three times as long. 

Possibly the area that I have described 
here is in the worst shape of any in France; 
and still I am not certain, having made no 
minute inspection of the rest. But many 
other patches of destruction must be nearly 
as bad and as extensive—the region run- 
ning northeast from Hazebrouck to Ypres 
across the Belgian border; the surround- 
ings of La Bassée; the Aisne country; 
Champagne; and another very bad spot, 
two or three hundred square miles surround- 
ing Verdun. 


Third-Degree Destruction 


This belt of third-degree destruction 
runs all the way from the Belgian border 
near Ypres to the Swiss border, following 
the old trench line of 1914-17—almost 
four hundred miles. In shape it resembles 
one of those rivers which, flowing through 
flat country, keep widening out into lakes. 
This river is in no place narrower, probably, 
than two miles. In places, such as the one 
I have been describing, it widens out to ten 
to fifteen miles. For miles both ways from 
the edge of all that are the belts of second- 
degree destruction; and there is third- 
degree destruction wherever the armies 
have rocked back and forth in the open 
fighting of this year. Add to this the state 
of the great cities of Northern France, 
which I have forborne to describe here, 
and one appreciates the difficulty which the 
French statisticians are having in estimat- 
ing the damages caused by the Kaiser's 
little adventure in empire. Confining the 
question to agriculture it includes hundreds 
of thousands of acres of the most produc- 
tive and useful land in the world. 

That is the problem; before I come to 
describe the measures afoot for its solution 
let me tell something of our adventures 
during our last two days in the devas- 
tated zone before we finally reached the 
estates of M. Bachelet; they will serve to 
illuminate the human side of the problem. 

There was neither lodging nor food in 
the zone of destruction through which we 
were working; so we stayed of nights in a 
town far back of the old lines, taking our 
luncheons with us in care of the faithful 
military chauffeur. Then we drove on to 
the estate of M. Bachelet’s son-in-law, be- 
yond beautiful, rich, dismantled (¢ ‘ambrai. 
Long before we turned up the road to its 
gate we had passed the region of garrison 
caps and reached that of steel helmets; the 
roads were alive with all varieties of trans- 
ports. 

Bachelet’s son-in-law—long a pris- 
oner in Germany—had apparently been a 
man of wealth and substance. One could 
see that the three-story house—looking, 
really, more like a chateau than a farm- 
house—was the finest private building in 
town. From its corner had branched out 
a quadrangle of substantial stone-and- 
brick stables and barns; beyond it had 
sloped away rich fields which must have 
looked, once, as though they had been 
manicured; just off the quadrangle was a 
chicory factory, which turned that profit- 
able and useful plant into the raw materia] 
of French coffee. 

The house stood, after a fashion; with 
the strange vitality of its species the ivy, 
which grew from foundation to roof, was 
stiN bright green. But the windows were 
out, and a glass conservatory at one end 
was a grotesque wreck. The floors had 
tumbled in débris into the cellar; the 
structure of the chimney was a stump; the 
upper part of the stairway still clung to 
the wall, but the lower part was among the 
débris below. A telephone switchboard, al- 
most intact, sagged from the lower ruins of 
the chimney. Here a barn was intact; here 
it was a stone heap. The walls of the chic- 
ory factory stood, and one or another of the 
passing armies had roofed over one corner 
for some temporary use. It was, however, 
bare of any machinery or apparatus. 

The processes of war had left their 
autographs all about. In places the prop- 
erty looked more like a city dump than the 
remains of a home. The British Salvage 
Corps had been at work, taking away all the 
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military wreckage that could be of use; but 
enough still remained. Tin cans lay every- 
where—German tin cans, English tin cans 
French tin cans; new ones, just lightly 
spotted with rust, from which soldiers had 
eaten in the midst of the last battle; old, 
brown bent ones, peppered with rust like 
colanders. Fragments of every kind of 
shell lay intermixed with dirty gray rags of 
German clothing. A British cap lay tram- 
pled in the mud beside a German cap; a 
half circle of an artillery wheel protruded 
from the débris beside a barn; in the barn- 
yard inclosure stout posts supported a 
square of barbed wire, half of it intact, half 
shot into streamers. That last feature in- 
terested the Blue Devil professionally. He 
pronounced it German wire, and deduced 
that this had been a stockade for newly 
caught British prisoners. 

When we stepped out from the stockade 
and looked down the slope of the fields we 
could see a regular line of shell holes across 
the landscape—the signature of curtain 
fire. Other holes, big and little, spotted 
the slope irregularly. Near by the butts 
of two dud shells stuck out of the ground. 
At our very feet lay a potato-masher 
grenade. The Colonist stooped down to in- 
spect it; his attitude was that of a man at 
close quarters with a rattlesnake. 

“Very, very much alive!” hesaid. “‘ Walk 
round it, and don’t kick any sticks in this 
round. They may be the handles of still 
others.” 

M. Bachelet, when we went back to the 
car, was still sprightly and beaming. 

“He came off better than I thought he 
would,” said he. “The house is gone, of 
course, but he will save half the barns. 
Perhaps he will not even have to pull down 
the chicory factory. And the topsoil is 
still on the land except for a little shell hole 
here and there. He can get to work this 
winter, even! I might wish I had come 
off so well!” 


Inspecting the Ruins 


No, he had not come off so well, as we 
perceived when we crossed the ruins of the 
old, famous Queant-Droucourt switch line 
and rolled into the town of which he had 
once been the mayor and the most sub- 
stantial citizen. I grow tired of describ- 
ing ruins. If you have not visited this war 
think of the worst you have seen in the 
moving pictures. Not a house in the town 
could ever be restored; you saw that. At 
best they were ragged pieces of wall; at 
worst, dust heaps. Toward the center there 
did show a few ruins higher than the rest. 
From that direction came a steady clang, 
clang, which made me think that someone 
was at work nailing tin. It was, as we saw 
when we came nearer, the corrugated-iron 
roof of a threshing floor, still standing by 
some freak of war but torn into ribbons, 
which were beating in the wind. 

“The threshing floor of my son,” said 
M. Bachelet. ‘That was a fine, improved 
American threshing machine’’—it was now 
only a confused, dirty-brown mess—“ and 
that was his house and barns.” It was now 
just a heap, from beneath which gaped the 
gaping mouths of half a dozen German 
dugouts. The heap which had been M. 
Bachelet’s house was overgrown with strag- 
gling weeds. As I have said before, the 
Germans blew it up early in the war be- 
cause he would not be party to a swindle 
on his fellow citizens. 

Concerning the largest ruin of all M. 
Bachelet remarked: “‘That was my brew- 
ery. I employed many people there!” 

I stopped before another pile, rather as- 
tonished to see the head of a gray stone 
monument protruding. 

“That is the tombstone of my wife's 
family,”’ said M. Bachelet. ‘The chure h 
and chure hyard used to be about here.”’ 

The town tops a knoll; it had been 
fringed with dugouts. The one just below 
the point from which we regarded the view 
was burned about the edges, and at its 
entrance lay a German helmet with the 
paint scorched off the top—mute proof 
that a cleaning-up party had brought out 
the inmates with the help of a flame pro- 
jector. 

As far as we could see, dugouts spotted 
the landscape or trenches creased it. 

“That sacred affair there was a German 
~eneral’s dugout, I suppose,”’ said M. Bache- 
let, pointing to a great heap of dirty gray 
subsoil which troubled the landscape. ‘‘ Ah 
well, it isn’t hopeless. There will be spots 
of bad land for some time, but we can 
clean up most of it. It will be necessary 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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[1)° not hesitate to use Lyknu—the “‘one-cloth” polish— 
on your finest furniture. Lyknu is harmless to the 
most delicate surface, and does not leave a sticky, dust- 
collecting coating of grease, oil, gum or wax. 

Lyknu restores and preserves the original, beautiful finish given 
to your furniture by its makers—makes and keeps it just like new. 


Simply moisten a piece of cheesecloth with a few drops of 
Lyknu by holding cloth to mouth of bottle. With this single cloth, go 
over your furniture rubbing until surface is dry. No second cloth, 
no second operation, no long tiresome rubbing necessary because 
Lyknu cleans, polishes and dries at the same time. 


Try Lyknu today: Three sizes; 25c,50c, $1.00 
The 50c bottle is the popular size. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, send 25c for bottle, mailed prepaid. 


LYKNU POLISH MANUFACTURING CO. 
P'TTSBURGH, PA. 
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It is 
the Tired 
Business Man 


Heischain-lightninginhis 
office. He knowsall about 
the bank-statement, the 
corn crop, the freight-car 
shortage, the liquidation 
of Smith-Jones, Inc., and 
the drop in Iceland Moss 
Preferred. He can quote 
you, instantly, the August 
production of his Grand 
Rapids branch factory to 
one-tenth of one percent. 


But socially! great 
Beatrice Fairfax! 


He is lost at a dance; swamped at a 
dinner; helpless when confronted with 
hostesses, buds, dowagers, visiting 
French generals, literary lions, Hindu 
musicians, Japanese dancers; dumb at 
discussions of Eli Nadelman’s sculp- 
ture, or golf, or airplane production, 
or pedigreed dogs. 


Sometimes, in his secret soul, he won- 
ders how other men get on so well 
with people who are, to him, as in- 
comprehensible as the dodo. 


And yet it's so easy—so gimple—so 
inexpensive to learn 


All he needs is to tear off that coupon 
and spend a single dollar for the for- 
ward-marching magazine of modern 
American life—its arts, sports, dances, 
fashions, books, operas, gaicties, and 
humors: Vanity Fair 


Vanity Fair costs $3 a year~ 35 cents a copy 
There is more joyous fun-making and mental 
stimulation in one single copy than in fourteen 
yards of Bergson or Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Yet, if you do not know Vanity Fair, or would 
like to know it better, you may have five 
whole copies for an insigniheant dollar sinil 
you mail the coupon now 


Five Issues of Vanity Fair 


for $1 


Six, Uf you mail the coupon nou 


Stop where you are! 


wee » ktTear off that coupon! 





VANITY FAIR 
) Weot 44 treet, New York City 
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(Continued from Page 60 

first to get the people back—and to find 
shelter. Shall we have luncheon now?” 

tut when, in the most coherent of the 
ruins, our chauffeur had laid out luncheon 
on a table which the British had left be- 
hind, M. Bachelet was missing. We waited 
for a short time, while the corrugated iron 
beat — beat— beat dismally overhead. The 
shrewd eyes of the Blue Devil grew a little 
troubled. He had better look for M. Bache- 
let, he said, and went out. The Colonist 
talked nervously for a minute, and fol- 
lowed. Scott and I, alone, exchanged 
anxious conjectures. M. Bachelet had been 
bearing up wonderfully; but after all, these 
French are excitable. Suppose such a 
thing had happened to Scott’s own Missis- 
sippi plantation? You could imagine what 
M. Bachelet had been feeling 

Then M. Bachelet came briskly in at the 
hole of the door; and when he saw the 
luncheon spread out he rubbed his hands in 
that indescribably unctuous gesture with 
which a Frenchman greets food. 

“Ah, our intelligent friend brought up 
wine!” he said. “‘The wine of the country 
is good, ld-bas. I have been having such a 
pleasant ta!k with a British soldier—a man 
very sympathetic, who speaks good French. 
Where are the rest? I have a devil of an 
appetite!” 


Systematic Petty Larceny 


Then there was a town a few miles from 
Lens. Lens and its entourage of mining 
and steel-making towns are in a state of 
ruin made a little more grotesque by the 
masses and peaks of rusting steel which 
protrude in every direction. This town, 
however, was beyond the worst of all that; 
and it had rested under German rule for 
four years and three months— most of the 
inhabitants still there. The enemy had 
left it looking like the surroundings of a 
garbage crematory; offal and débris were 
trampled into the soil of every open space. 
Once that morning I poked my way into 
the communal hospital. The floor was 
still littered with the filthy bandages, the 
hblood-soaked gauze of a field-dressing sta- 
tion. When the Germans left they had 
taken with them all the able-bodied men 
who had not hidden in the cellars; and 
there had been no time for the refinements 
of cleanliness. 

The average inhabitant of this town 
plied two trades: He worked in the mines 
when the labor market was good, and in 
hetweentimes he cultivated his own patch 
of soil. Unfortunately, the mayor told us, 
we could not have a coéperative meeting 
until Sunday, because all the farmers left 
behind by the Germans had gone down to 
Lens to road restoration, 

I found three women—a matron and two 
girls in their teens—standing in a door- 
way shyly regarding the happy spectacle of 
friendly visitors from without. I was wear 
ing that day my correspondent’s uniform. 
When I stepped up and spoke to them they 
stiffened to attention. The women in these 
recovered districts, British officers tell me, 
always do that when addressed suddenly 
by a man in uniform. The Germans re- 
quired it, and it has become a habit—the 
mark on the innocent which the beast has 
left behind him 

From these women I heard first of Ne 
person whom I am glad to give a little ad 
vertising—the Herr Professor Schwart, of 
Miinster. Commandants came and went in 
the course of four years, but Schwart, the 
official interpreter, remained always, and 
became the little boss of the town. “A 
little, pompous man, gros comme ca!" they 

iid, indicating with their hands a very 
imple waistline. He confided to some of 
the inhabitants that he learned his perfect 
French while acting as a spy for the Ger- 
man Government in France— that was the 
congenial manner in which he spent his 
vacations. He it was who made out and 
enforced all the requisitions; and grad- 
ually he stripped the town bare. He went 
at it methodically. Sewing machines would 
be his passion one week. He would gum- 
shoe all over the place for hidden sewing 
machines. And all the last year he was 
mad on the subject of cloth. He used to 
enter a house unexpectedly and stand the 
housewife up in the corner while he went 
through the bureau. 

“Six chemises, you Frenchwoman!” 
quoted the matron, mimicking him. “And 
we in need of cotton to save you from your 
English friends! You keep this one. We 
need the rest. You must have one on, I 


suppose! 


EVENING POST 


He welcomed with joy the news that a 
baby was about to arrive. He waited until 
nearly the time for the arrival; then he ap- 
peared in the house, stood the mother- 
to-be at attention in a corner, and removed 
all the layette except just one complete 
baby costume. One must take off his hat 
to originality wherever it occurs. Robbing 
the unborn is something new in crime. 

I mentioned the Herr Professor Schwart 
to several of the inhabitants; but they 
added little to my information on his ex- 
ploits for the Kaiser. Come out with his 
name and they exploded into expletives of 
the most vile sort—like “‘ onion,” ‘‘ camel,” 
or “carrot’’—or into catalogues of the 
things he had taken from them. If Herr 
Professor Schwart, of Miinster, ever comes 
back to that village there will be an auction 
for the pleasure and honor of killing him. 

They looked waxy, all of them—these 
women, the young men of the mayor's of- 
fice, who had escaped by hiding in cellars, 
the hotel keeper, from whom we borrowed 
a table to set out our luncheon. And no 
matter how much French animation there 
was in their conversation their eyes were 
heavy as with years of tears. Thanks to the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium, they 
told me, the food was about sufficient in 
the first three or three and a half years. 
Later it did not go quite so weil they sus- 
pected that the Germans, who had reached 
bad straits themselves, were pilfering the 
supply. The troops here were not of the 
fighting force but Landsturm men, and at 
the last their condition was pitiable. They 
had for rations only a small piece of very 
bad bread each day and cabbage or barley 
soup-—seldom any meat. 

‘The condition at home must be worse,”’ 
said one of the women. “I had one of the 
Germans quartered on me. Whenever he 
got a letter from home he used to ery all 
night.” 

Perhaps in describing this village I have 
yielded to the temptation to ramble; but 
after all it is pertinent to the subject. With 
such human material as this, passed through 
the fires for four years, a little undernour- 
ished and very worn of nerve, Northern 
France must begin her reconstruction. 


Finally on our way back the road led 
along the valley between the ridge of Notre- 
Dame-de-Lorette and Vimy. The first is a 
French graveyard and the second a British 
graveyard. Need I review the battles that 
were fought for those two ridges? All the 
world hereabouts is blasted to the third and 
final degree of destruction. We stopped the 
car under the point where stood once that 
convent so much honored by the Catholic 
Church that the Colonist, who had fought 
in these fields, and I, who had seen a little 
of the fighting, might try to pick up the 
landmarks. And along the road came a 
man and a woman. 


Clouded Land Titles 


They were both in their twenties, I judge. 
He wore in the buttonhole of his rusty coat 
the réformé ribbon; and on his head was a 
faded old army cap. She was stalwart and 
comely. She carried in her right hand a 
small bundle done up in a shawl; he had an 
equally small pack on his back, and in his 
left hand a hoe. They were holding hands 
as they walked; and until the Colonist ad- 
dressed them their heads were bowed. Be- 
hind them plodded rheumatically an old 
cur dog. 

Yes, said the man when we questioned 
him, he had a farm yonder, down in the 
desert valley between the two ridges. He 
had not seen it for fotr years and more; 
and, he added bitterly, he couldn’t see it 
now. It was impossible to find any land- 
marks. He thought he could make out the 
outline of one field, but he wasn’t even sure 
of that. 

‘IT had a good equipment once, 
and there is left me—-this!”’ 
Sardonically he held out the hoe. They 
were going now to see if they could find 
some kind of lodging for the night in the 
ruins of Loos. 

Sefore they went on plodding down the 
road—two people, with at least youth on 
their side, beginning life over again—our 
officers had talked them back into a little 
better hope for themselves and the world 
about them. But the incident set the Blue 
Devil talking about a feature of the situa- 
tion in this northern country of which few 
seem to have thought until recently. 

For a long time there is bound to be an 
embarrassing confusion in land titles. Most 
of the titles in this region go back to the 


” he said, 
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days of the primitive Gauls. The holdings 
are measured and surveyed as a rule either 
from some stable landmark like the corner 
of a church, or from boundary stones, the 
successors of other boundary stones which 
have stood in the same spots for hundreds 
and even thousands of years. In the zone 
which has undergone the third and last 
degree of devastation all boundary marks 
are gone. Even stable natural features of 
the landscape, like small hills or great rocks, 
have been leveled. Brooks have totally 
changed their courses. Worse than that, 
incontrovertible evidence shows that in the 
zones of the first and second degrees of dev- 
astation certain German commanders with 
a boche sense of humor have deliberately 
taken up and carried away the boundary 
stones. The French are asking themselves 
how land titles, in such circumstances, can 
ever be determined. 


Let Her Get it Out 


By now the French have pretty well for- 
mulated the reconstruction problem and 
have begun the preliminary work. 

First of all, they feel they must restore 
agriculture—that before they turn their 
best attention to manufacturing. France, 
above any other country in Western 
Europe, was agricultural. At least forty 
per cent of her population depended di- 
rectly on the soil. 

France expects that Germany will be 
made to pay in full for the damage she has 
caused both to the soil and to the buildings 
of invaded France. 

Taking the worst first, what I have called 
the third degree of devastation can never 
be used in our time for any purpose except 
forests. That lake-studded river of waste 
land extending clear across the north will 
in time be planted in trees as a part of the 
state forest reserve. As soon as the German 
restoration fund becomes available the 
government will buy the land and the ruins 
of the houses at their out-and-out pre-war 
valuation; the farmers of Pozieres and Le 
Sars and Courcelette will simply take their 
money and buy new homes elsewhere. 

The lands of the second degree of devasta 
tion, where much topsoil remains but where 
the earth is cut and studded with qugouts 
and trenches and filled with steel frag 
ments and live shells, cannot be put into 
culture this winter or even next spring. 
Some optimists hope, however, that most 
of it may be made ready for the autumn 
planting of 1919. Invention is at work on 
this problem. A machine already tested 
and proved useful will travel across the 
hummocks behind a tractor, gobbling up 
barbed wire and sending it forth in wads 
all ready for the junkman and the foundry. 

Another device, whose workings are not 
yet quite so certain, will indicate, as the 
divining rod was supposed to indicate the 
hidden springs, bodies of steel underground. 
This should help to save life in the danger- 
ous task of getting the dud shells and gre- 
nades out of the ground. 

Besides machinery, the French will need 
enormous man power. In the anticipated 
shortage of common labor this is perhaps the 
greatest problem. The leaders of the agri- 
cultural communities of the north are at 
present calling on the government to insert 
in the peace terms a clause of especial in- 
terest to them. They believe that this 
work, and especially the dangerous part of 
it, should be done by the German prisoners 
now in French hands or by men from the 
demobilized German Army exchanged for 
those prisoners. Why not? they ask with 
justice. Germany put the stuff there, or 
was at least primarily responsible for hav- 
ing it put there.: Let her get it out. So, too, 
the ‘Northern French cities want German 
prisoners after the peace to clean up the 
débris of their buildings. 

Fortunately the area comprised in what 
I have called the first degree of devastation 
is by far the largest. Here there are not so 
many shell holes, perhaps not more than 
ten or a dozen to the acre on an average 
this, of course, is just a guess; but even the 
official statisticians are just guessing on 
such points. The topsoil, except in the 
places where clusters of especially big 
shells have fallen, is still in place. The land 
has grown weedy through four seasons of 
misuse and disuse and has deteriorated 
through lack of the scientific fertilization 
it once knew. But that is the full extent of 
its deterioration. Virtually the soil is ready 
for the plowman; and to get that soil under 
cultivation this winter or next spring is the 
first stage in the restoration of Northern 
France. (Cenctuded on Page 64) 
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The SUPREMACY OF 


timately divulge were little dreamed 
of In reality, here at last was 
something for which humanity had 
waited—the means by which in 





STs time, music in all its many beauti- 
ful forms might be enjoyed by all 


Slowly these possibilities have been revealed. The 
little mechanical novelty—almost a toy—rose to 
higher uses. The TALKING MACHINE became a 
MUSIC MACHINE. 


Today the phonograph has developed to its ulti- 
mate goal, In the Acolian-Vocalion and new Vocalion 
Record, phonograph perfection has been achieved. 
No longer a machine of any find, the phonograph 
takes its new position as atrue MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 


The AEOLIAN -VOCALION 


You—musie lover—cannot know all the possibilities 
of the phonograph, unti! you hear a Vocalion Record 
played upon the Acolian-Vocalion 


Put this superb aria “Un Bel Di’ (One Fine 
Day) from Puccini’s ““Madame Butterfly’? upon the 
instrument Listen to ] lorence | aston's wonderful 
tones, voice the heart-rending pathos the pitiful 
longing of the little deserted Japanese girl, 


You have never heard a record like this before; you have 
never heard a record plan like this before 

Gone is the stridency—the slight metallic quality hitherte 
inseparable from the phonograph. In its place is melody 
in its loveliest curse; a purer soprano voice one of the 
world’s famous prima donna clear, rich and sweet in all it 


living, breathing, natural beauty 


* . . 
Phe supremacy of the Aecolian-Vocalion is based on sub 
stantial, definite features of superiority, The most nnportant 
of these features are herewith summarized 


Features of the Vocalion 


TONE—Due to its advanced and more scientific construction, 
the Vocalion produces richer, deeper, more beautiful and 
more natural tones than have hitherto been heard from the 
phonograph 


TONE-CON TROL—The Graduola the artistic and exclusive 
ton’-controlling feature of the Vocalion, enables the performer 
to shade and color the music as he will. It enables anyone to 
participate in the playing of the record, to give voice to his 
own musical ideas and to prevent monotony by slight changes 
m the record's stereotyped expression. 


APPEARANCE-—In both outline and finish, the regular 
upright models of ‘the Vocalion establish an entirely new 
standard of beauty for the phonograph, The beautiful Period 
Styles, though inexpensive, are the most unusual and artistic 
phonographs ever displayed. 
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MECHANICAL PERFECTION Phe Automatic Stop or 
the Vocalion is an example of the perfection in mechanical 
detail characterizing this instrument. Simple, direct and ab 
olutely dependable, this device is the most satisfactory of 
its kind yet invented 


dnd The New 
UNIVERSAI PONE-ARM This great feature of the 


Vocalion, is a notable tribute to the skill and resource of the 
Aeolian staff. It provides the means by which every mak 
of record can be played upon the Vocation, With the record 
ituation as it is today-—-with so many different manufacture: 
making records thisis the only tay that all the great artist 


can be heard Moreover, so well has this feature been ce 
signed that each make of record is played eaact/y as intended, 
thus producing from ea hthe fest results of which it is¢ ipable 
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THE SATURDAY 


(Concluded from Page 62) 

The basis of the government plan as at 
present in operation by the Ministry of the 
Liberated Regions and the Ministry of 
Agriculture is the coéperative system, some 
of whose workings I have explained in the 
course of this article. Fortunately the sys- 
tem has had a try-out and proved practi- 
cable. When France was first invaded a 
part of the unmobilized rural population 
fled. It was gathered up and distributed 
through the center and south of France. 
In these regions were many farms, un- 
worked in the first confused year of the 
war for lack of labor. The refugees began to 
form coéperative societies to work these 
lands on lease and on a communal basis. 

In 1917 the Germans retired from their 
salient above Noyon, relieving a big strip of 
farming land. Taking it for granted that 
the retirement would be permanent the 
peasants of this region came back from 
their places of refuge. They found the state 
of affairs much as I have described through- 
one farm tillable, another 


impossible—and they began at the insti- 


| gation of the government to imitate the 


methods of the refugees in the south and 
center. Old coéperatives were revived, new 
ones started. Little groups of relatives or 
old village friends started small coépera- 
tives on their own account. The govern- 
ment passed the necessary laws, especially 
the one providing for an advance against 
the expected restoration fund to be de- 
manded from Germany —a thing for which 
France will fight like a tiger at the Confer- 
ence. Small advances from this source and 
also from private sources served to buy 
tools and a little machinery. That was 
rather hard scratching in the existing short- 
age of shipping and of manufactured prod- 
ucts, but with the help of the government, 
the American Red Cross and some private 
relief associations, some of them British 
and American, they made out. 

They sowed that autumn, only for the 
Germans to reap. The blasting gray flood 
came on again last spring and summer, 


| until it threatened Paris herself. The ma- 





| friends and 


| you by heart, 


City State 1 | 


chines, the tools and the few new buildings 
went up in smoke or were shipped back to 
Germany. However, France had gained, 
by this experiment, experience and confi- 
dence. As soon as it was certain that the 
Germans were going to be driven—forever 
this time—from Northern France Captain 
de Warren, of the army, was put to work 
organizing and extending the coéperative 
system. He is an old Algerian Colonist, and 
made a unique record in introducing co- 
operative methods there. The agricultural 
section of our own Red Cross grew inter- 
ested also. If the directors follow their 
recommendations a great deal of the energy 

of this society will be transferred from the 
work of caring for wounded soldiers to that 
of assisting the bruised civilians of rural 
France. 


say just what they think? About one in a 
million when it’s a matter of the opposite 
sex. I've always wanted to tell you that 
I think you’re a dear, Anthony, and now 
I've done it. Shamelessly I’ve told you 
that you have all my heart. There was no 
particular valor in this frankness, for I 
knew you would never guess who I am. I 
am quite safe—because of that blind spot 
in your eye, Anthony. 

“It has been lovely fun, writing to you, 

my dear, because while I was doing it I 
have been able ty imagine that you and I 
were really lovers. It took courage to write 
that word, Anthony, because it is one of the 
words that lie so deep in my heart. I neve r 
think of it without thinking of you; and! 
never put it away again in its deep place in 
my heart without having seen a vision of 
what might be if you and I were comrades, 
lovers. 
I know you so well—I know 
Anthony. I know the fine 
quality of you, and I know your faults. 
There isn’t a turn of your head, a tone of 
your voice I don’t know. And so in writing 
these letters | have been able to forget that 
you will never know me, and I've had a 
wonderful play spell. 

“Dear Anthony, it is good-by now. 

“But there is something I must say be- 
cause this is the last letter, the last time I 
shall ever be able to talk to you honestly 
and straightly from my soul. You know, I 


” Y ou see, 


3 | told you that when I was a little girl I fell 
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When it became apparent that this was 
going to be a war of munitions the na- 
tions involved had the money to buy shells 
and cannon in unheard-of quantities; but 
money was not enough. All civilian life and 
industry had to be organized to the one end 
of making the shells and cannon. Just so 
here: The law concerning the advances 
from the German restoration fund gives 
each little coéperative the funds to buy its 
eeerg | plows and rakes and hoes and 
horses; but where are the plows and rakes 
and hoes and horses to be found? 

The Germans or the acts of war de- 
stroyed nearly every agricultural instru- 
ment in occupied France; what were not 
destroyed the Germans stole. From the 
Ministry of the Liberated Regions comes 
an estimate on the immediate material 
needs of the released lands. It includes 
51,000 side-hill plows; 13,000 multiple- 
share plows; 114,000 wagons, carts and 
other vehicles; 56,000 extirpators and cul- 
tivators; 20,000 tractors; and 88,000 
horses. 

Now France was always a small manu- 
facturer of agricultural machinery, and 
most of her factories of steel products were 
in this very north. The factories are gone 
in the universal ruin, and even the coal 
mines which sustained them have been 
blown up or flooded, and will not yield for 
months or years. Most of the smaller tools 
came before the war from Germany. It has 
been said that but for the German tools 
stored in French warehouses at the opening 
of the war French agriculture could scarcely 
have gone on. Her larger agricultural ma- 
chinery was coming more and more from 
the United States. Will the coéperatives 
buy their tools from Germany when the 
warisover? Not bythememory of Rheims! 
And even if they were willing it is doubtful 
whether Germany could do much in that 
regard. Great Britain, never a great pro- 
ducer of agricultural machinery and tools, 
has changed most of her factories for such 
goods into munition factories; remodeling 
will take time, and this need of France is 
immediate. 

The present hope is the United States. 
In solving this question the agricultural 
authorities have hinted that our Red Cross 
can be of assistance; and if the directors 
listen to their agricultural specialists the 
powerful association will take up at once 
the work of getting tools onto the French 
farms of the North. 

Man power and horse power present two 
kindred problems. In killed and in muti- 
lated beyond further possibility of hard 
labor France has lost more than two million 
able-bodied men since the war began. 
Forty per cent of the population is agricul- 
tural. But the farms were fully mobilized, 
whereas the cities were not, since a certain 
number of city men had to be kept at the 
necessary tasks of munitions making, min- 
ing and running the railroads; so it follows 
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in love with you. I saw you after that per- 
haps once or twice a year until I was grown 
up. And then no more for some years. And, 
Anthony, when I met you again I knew 
that you were paying for the life you had 
chosen. I knew it from those little fine lines 
about your eyes and the tightness of your 
mouth. Only a man who lives wholly for 
himself ever comes to have those marks at 
thirty-five. 

“There’s a bit of hardness about your 
face now, Anthony, a certain snugness, as 
if your inind and soul were closing up. 
Sometimes you are complacent, and then I 
know that you are in danger of being just a 
little of a bore at seventy. Sometimes you 
are precise, and then I recognize tke signal 
of old bachelorhood. Ah, no, Anthony, my 
dear, a man can’t pick his way through 
life so fastidiously without paying. Sorrow, 
danger, pain, mistakes, responsibilities 
you've avoided them all very skillfully, and 
you're paying now. You will read this with 
indignation, but a voice within you will be 
telling you I am right; you are a lonely 
human being, and as you grow older you 
will grow more lonely. 

“IT know I am being cruel, but I want 
you to think. And if thinking goads you 
into doing something that is neither safe 
nor conservative I shall know it and be 
glad. Anthony, my dear, I don’t somehow 
feel very happy. I began this adventure 
lightly, ‘and I am finishing it with an ache 
in my heart. I have been atrocious—like 
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that about a million men will be missing 
from the active agricultural labor of France 
when the army dem@bilizes. Man’s most 
faithful servant, the horse, has played in 
about the same luck. When the surplus 
artillery and cavalry horses are released 
from the army it will be found that the 
number of horses in France has shrunk by 
nearly a third. The shrinkage of horned 
cattle, including draft oxen, has been about 
as great. The only answer to that is labor- 
saving machinery. 

The French peasant had been revolving 
the subject of labor- -saving machinery in 
his hard but conservative head long before 
the war. His problem then was this: The 
Napoleonic law of inheritance, too complex 
for full description here, had made France 
a country of small holdings. In the British 
Isles there are something less than 300,000 
landholders; in France there were before 
the war nearly 4,000,000. This has given 
France part of her terrific stiffness in the 
war. Holding his bit of land the Frenchman 
came to love it next to his wife and children 
and mother. It symbolized France to him. 
These holdings on an average seem ridicu- 
lously small to us, used to our quarter 
sections. In the rich department of the 
Nord, for example, the average was about 
eight acres. 

Now it dawned on the French peasant, 
in time, that a country which reaped with 
the scythe and sickle could not compete, 
other things being equal, with a country 
which reaped with the harvester — that 
one harvester would do the work of ten 
or twenty men. But a farm of eight or 
ten acres would not support the cost of a 
harvester. Soin certain quarters, being en- 
couraged by the scientific agricultural asso- 
ciations, they began to club together to buy 
and operate such machines. That was the 
beginning of the codperatives, whose work 
must for a time be extended in Northern 
France. 

Early in the war in view of the shortage 
both of labor and of horses the French Gov- 
ernment managed to get over a few Amer- 
ican tractors, which have been doing the 
autumn plowing since that time. They 
have been a hit. Every French peasant 
is a convert to “les machines Américaines. 
The only question is finding the machines 
in sufficient quantities and getting them 
over—the money is here. There the Red 
Cross can help, and probably will. The 
American business community can also 
help. If I may make so bold as to admon- 
ish the American business man let me say 
that one of the great spiritual after-the-war 
problems upon which the fate of a league of 
nations will depend is whether or not we can 
get a little sentiment into business. And I 
suppose that if anyone is worthy of kind 
and helpful sentiments it is that same 
French peasant, the backbone of the army 
which, while we waited, saved civilization 
for our sons. 


sandbagging you in the dark. You could 
not fight back, and I was safe behind my 
mask. But I shall have to pay, too, if 
that is any consolation to you. When 
Sunday mornings come and I can’t write 
to you—I shall pay. 

“Well, there is nothing more to say. 
This is the end. Good-by, Anthony, my 
very, very dear!” 

He sat for a long time with this letter in 
his hand. His coffee cooled, and when the 
Japanese opened the door to see if he had 
finished he began hastily to eat. But when 
the man had gone out again he put down 
his fork and stared at nothing. That night 
he got out of bed after trying vainly for an 
hour to sleep and, s‘tting at his desk, he 
wrote a long letter, beginning ‘‘Eve.’”’ He 
directed the envelope to the committee’s 
address, and wrote on it: “‘ Please forward 
to Number Fifty-five. Important.” 

The second morning after there was a 
square gray envelope at his plate. He was 
astonished to find his heart performing an 
upward leap as he snatched up the enve- 
lope. He opened it. There fell out his let- 
ter addressed to Number Fifty-five. She 
had sent his letter back unopened. 

Now up to this moment Anthony Revere 
Lowell had regarded this affair of Eve with 
a certain amount of complacence, when not 
actually irritated by the audacious criti- 
cisms of himself that Eve wrote. He had 
looked ahead down a pleasantly exciting 

Continued on Page 67) 
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vista to the moment when, after long cor- 
respondence and some maneuvering, he 
should meet and unmask Eve. But now he 
| felt distinctly taken aback. As he stood 
there contemplating the empty gray en- 
. velope a distinct sense of fright began to 
creep over him. Why, there was a possi- 
bility that she meant to remain unknown! 
And, by Jove, the more he thought it over 
4 the more possible it became that she could 
remain hidden if she chose to! She had 
managed the thing so cleverly that he had 

not the least thread to trace her by. 
His heart began to feel queerly like a cold 
stone; it dropped heavily, and the more he 
i j thought about the situation the lower it 
{ dropped. Then it was that he said to him- 
‘ self with profound disquiet: ‘‘Say, look 
here, you're not fool enough to have fallen 
in love with—-with a bunch of letters, are 
H you?” And he could not answer this query. 
: He tied up the letters and locked them in 
a drawer. But he was astonished to find 
that he had practically memorized them. 
Sometimes a whole phrase had a queer way 
of floating in past the locked door of his 
mind--or was it a phrase? Was it not 
rather something more subtle than words? 

One rainy evening when he had nothing 
to do he reread them all, to find out, if he 
could, why they haunted him. He took 
them out of their drawer with a rather 
shamefaced air; but almost at once they 
had got him. He could see that girl, her 
gray eyes so full of light, and her way of 
moving like a thoroughbred colt, with her 
chin up and her eyes so full of luminous 
laughter, looking ahead of her. That night 
it seemed to him that he came very near to 
remembering her. He said ‘‘remembering” 
because now he knew that he had seen her 
in the flesh. But the uncanny and baffling 
\ part about it was that he could not fix her 
to any background or time. He merely 
knew that night that sometime or other in 
some place or other he had seen her. He 
read the letters again. No, it wasn’t the 
words she had put into them; it was her 
spirit that came out of them and haunted 
him. She had poured into them something 
30 sweet, so fragrant, so vivid that it was 
slowly, unappeasably taking possession of 
his heart. 

That week-end he spent at his country 
club for the first time that season, coming 
into town and going direct to his office late 
Monday afternoon. He told himself that 
it was silly—but he preferred not to face a 
breakfast tray with no gray envelope on it. 
For he knew that Eve would never write 
to him again. She was the kind of girl who 
meant finished when she said finished. 

Hle remembered afterward what an ex- 
quisite afternoon it was, and how he thought 
of Eve when he eaught a whiff of daffodils 
on a street corner. As he passed his outer- 
office door he saw that his telephone girl 
and office boy, all unaware of the presence 
of the boss, were hanging out of the window 
watching an aéroplane skimming over the 
city. Smiling at their unconscious backs 
he walked along the short corridor toward 
his own room 

Fronting the door of his office, which was 
open, was an east window. It had been 
flung up wide, and in front of it 
his secretary, Miss Mayo. Her head was 
thrown back; she, too, was gazing up and 
out at the airship sailing overhead. The 
spring wind rushed in and blew her frock 
back against her slender limbs; it ruffled 
her smooth bright hair and fluttered against 
her cheek the crisp organdie of her collar. 
She had thrown up the shades as he never 
allowed them to be thrown; the room 
seemed flooded with the wind and the sun 
and the blue of the sky. 

Against this airy background the girl 
stood as if on tiptoe for flight, poised with 
something elfin and rapturous in the 
backward-bent line of her throat. She 
made a little happy gesture of her shoulders, 
as if she were flapping invisible wings. 

His foot scraped against the threshold. 
With astart she turned. And he saw some- 
thing that many a man never sees in a long 
lifetime—the sudden flaming up in a 
woman's face of her unveiled soul. Rid of 
their disfiguring, black-rimmed glasses he 
saw that her eyes, with their startled look 
7, of happiness, were gray and full of light 
r | and their irises were ringed with a distinct 

line of black! Under the shock of this dis- 

covery he could not move or speak. The 

air between them seemed to beat and hum 

with electrical vibrations. In that instant 

+ | he knew that she knew what his long stare 
i at her meant. She was Eve! He saw a 
deep rose flush rush over her face; she put 





stood 
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her hand up to her breast in the world-old 
gesture, and stood with dilated eyes, wait 
ing. 

But then Anthony did something that 
afterward he had a hard time explaining to 
himself. In fact, he did not know he was 
going to do anything of the sort until he 
found himself walking back along the cor- 
ridor, past the outer office and to the ele- 
vator. He pushed blindly at the elevator 
bell, was shot down to the street, and there 
for a long moment he stood on the curb 
until, a taxicab driver hailing him, he me 
chanically stepped into the vehicle and was 
driven home. 

He was running away! All the years 
when he had cultivated a cautious habit 
of thought had risen up and driven him, 
panic-stricken, to retreat from a situation 
that put to confusion all his conventional 
ideas of himself. He, Anthony Revere 
Lowell, had for weeks been receiving the 
most intimate, the most amazing letters 
from his own secretary. He had moreover 
allowed himself to think that he was in love 
with her. Thesituation was —well, it wasn’t 
done, that sort of thing, by a man of his 
traditions! He felt bewildered and dis 
mayed. His brain told him that he heartily 
disapproved of himself; but deep down in 
him there was beginning a sort of riotous 
upheaval. 

He said to himself: “‘Go slow, now. 
Think this thing out clearly!’’ But he 
found it hard to think clearly because he 
kept remembering things about the girl 
gestures, tones in her voice, her clear, fine 
profile bent over her notebook, the fragrance 
that was not perfume but a kind of fresh- 
ness that she brought in with her every 
morning. How could he have been so long 
in connecting her with her letters? That 
was easy to answer; there were two of her. 
One was the studiously businesslike, ef- 
ficient, self-effacing employee; and the 
other was Eve, whose face had betrayed 
her so pitilessly when he came upon her 
unexpectedly. She had even two hand- 
writings —the commercial, and the dashing 
one she used in her letters to him. By 
Jove, she was clever! And now that he was 
thinking about her as a human being and 
not as a secretary he knew that 
really beautiful too. 

He somehow did not sleep very well that 
night. There seemed to be a number of 
tumultuous questions pressing at the back 
of his brain. At last, as the night wore on 
and the dawn appeared at his windows, he 
turned off the light by which he had been 
trying to read and faced the fact that what 
was keeping him awake was a memory 
the memory of the way her face had gone 
white as he turned away 

“You're a cad, Anthony,” he said slowly. 
“You let that girl down rottenly. What do 
you suppose she felt? Her face—it went 
white. What was that queer expression in 
her eyes? Was it pity—or contempt? You 
pretended to yourself it was chivalry that 
made you turn away from her, and all the 
time you knew it was because you were 
shocked at the idea of being in love with 
your secretary. Unspeakable cad! Blun- 
dering idiot!” 

He lay down then and resigned himself 
to wait for morning. He did not know 
whether he was in love with Miss Mayo or 
whether he was merely intrigued once more 
by Eve. But in the morning he would 
know. The moment he saw her again he 
would know. 

He was in his office somewhat before his 
usual time next morning. He felt an excite 
mept, a nervousness he had seldom felt in 
his well-ordered life as he heard her foot- 
steps coming in at the outer door. It 
wemed to him an hour before she tapped at 
his door and then slowly opened it. He 
stood up, trying not to betray the fact 
that he was anything but composed. 

Sut the words he had been carefully 
rehearsing since dawn that morning died 
on his lips, leaving him with his mouth 
slightly open and his eyes staring. For the 
girt who came in, bowed and said good 
morning was not Eve. She was a plain, 
spectacled, competent-looking girl with 
snapping black eyes and black hair 

‘Lam Miss Candee,” she explained; ‘‘a 
fr'end of Miss Mayo’s. She received word 
last night that a relative—I think she 
said her grandmother —was dangerously ill 
somewhere in Massachusetts, and she asked 
me to take her place until you could find 
someone. She Su 

“Until I can find someone!” he gasped. 
““Isn’t she coming back?” 

“I gathered that she is not,’’ Miss Can 
dee said calmly. Her calm seemed to him 


she was 
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the most monstrous thing he had ever wit 
“She came to my flat last night 
and went over with me your letter system, 
so that I could take up the work without 
putting you to too much inconvenience. 
I dare say I shall be able to meet your re- 
quirements.” 

“Don’t doubt it, don’t doubt it at all,” 
he muttered sickly. Then aware that she 
was gazing at him with some curiosity he 
gathered himself together: ‘I am merely 
rather surprised at Miss Mayo. She seemed 
so-so dependable. Did she give you any 
message for me?” 

“She said to tell you she was very sorry 
to inconvenience you, but the situation 
was-—acute—I believe she used the word 
acute. She left this morning early. Shall I 
go through the mail first?” 

“Yes —yes, of course! Let me see. This 
form letter By the way, what address 
did Miss Mayo leave?” 

“None.” Miss Candee was very succinct. 
Something in his stare seemed to move her 
to further explanation: ‘‘ Miss Mayo and I 
were not intimate friends, you understand, 
Mr. Lowell. We graduated in the same 
class from the business college, that was all 
I lived near her, and we used to come down 
town in the E] together sometimes. But | 
don't know anything about her affairs what 
ever. How many copies of this form letter 
do you require?” 

He had a feeling that he was going ear- 
nestly to dislike Miss Candee. In fact, he 
decided about two that afternoon that he 
must have speedy relief from her strenuous 
competence. His idea of diversion appeared 
to be a quick trip uptown to an address in 
the Columbia College region and a colloquy 
with the superior landlady of a superior 
boarding house, from which he came away 
with the depressing conviction that a mere 
slip of a girl had been too much for him. 
Eve had gone at eight-thirty that morn 
ing, bag and baggage, and she had left no 
address behind her. 


nessed 


When a man has had his own way prac- 
tically since he was born it disconcerts him 
more than it would the ordinary mortal to 
find himself unable to bend circumstances 
to suit himself. Anthony was at first pro- 
foundly incredulous to find himself up 
against a blank wall, then annoyed, and 
finally enraged. It was during this stage 
that he did his most energetic sleuthing, 
stopping short only of a private detective. 
He paid a personal visit to Cambridge, and 
in Jermyn Street got himself into a melan- 
choly mood with memories of his boyhood. 
He also discovered that one of the families 
on the list Miss Mayo had given him was 
the family of Eve’s grandmother. She had 
told the truth about having watched him 
leaving his grandfather's house, for that of 
her grandmother was diagonally across the 
street. He stood in front of it for several 
melancholy moments. Mary! He thought 
it was the sweetest, the most dignified name 
in the world. But, alas, Mary’s grand- 
mother had long since died; the house was 
in the hands of a family new to Cambridge. 
The unknown had swallowed up Mary’s 
family as well as Mary herself 

By all the logic of things Anthony should 
now have shrugged his shoulders philosoph 
ically and taken up his serene course as 
before, with now and then a whimsically 
regretful thought cast in Mary’s direction, 
a thought which would gradually grow less 
rueful as the months slipped past. But as 
a matter of fact he found himself without 
any philosophy whatever. And the droll 
part of it was that he now understood why 
he had always been able to be so philosoph 
ical before: he had never cared so much 
about anybody or anything that a thor 
ough dose of common sense applied in the 
early stages could not restore him to equa 
nimity. But now he not only had no com 
mon sense to apply to this seizure but he 
He felt thoroughly sickened 
had been rather 


wanted none 
of the very virtues he 
proud of thitherto 

“If I hadn't all my life been such a dam- 


nable cautious cad,”’ he said to himself, ‘I 


houldn’t have turned round and walked 
away from her. I'd have just gone up to 
her and said ‘So you're Eve! I like you; 


I'm going to like you more and more and 

'* He always stopped at this point 
with a mental groan, for he got so that he 
thought of what might 
said to Mary Mayo, “I 


more 


could not bear the 
have been had he 
like you!” 

On that night when he came back to New 
York after his fruitless pilgrimage to Cam- 
bridge he did a queer lot of thinking. His 
underlying feeling was that of a man who 
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had all his life been waiting for something 
which he was too blind to recognize when it 
finally came to him. He knew now that he 
had been waiting for just such a girl as 
Mary. But he said to himself: ‘‘Oh, come 
now, what do you really know about her? 
A handful of letters, six months in your 
office, during which you never exchanged a 
word with her that hadn’t to do with busi- 
Come now, why should you be so 
certain?” 

But his certainty was too deep down to be 
got at by reasoning. It was supplemented 
by memories that had overnight, as it were, 
grown vivid and full of meaning — his con- 
viction when he read the very first of her 
letters that somewhere he had known the 
writer; the vision of her eyes——no wonder 
he had had it, when subconsciously he had 
known all about her eyes for weeks! The 
remembrance of the youth and rapture in 
that lift of her chin the day when she be- 
came known to him! 

But through everything and beyond 
everything the memory of the lovely flame 
in her face, the light in her eyes as she turned 
and saw him and then the white look of 
her he had got in the fraction of a second 
as he turned his back on her and walked 
away. Oh, she had judged him, all right, in 
that instant! He knew beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that of her own accord he would 
never see Mary Mayo again. 

Outwardly he pursued the life of the 
perfect bachelor—work from nine to one; 
luncheon at the Bankers’ Club; a bit of gen- 
tlemanly war work on a committee three 
afternoons a week; golf two afternoons; 
now and then an afternoon at an exhibition, 
or tea with Mrs. Reeves at the Ritz, or for 
old time’s sake dinner with Agatha Kemp 
ton, who had come back from France in a 
uniform and with two medals. 

But inwardly a change was taking place 
in him, a change he was searcely conscious 
of. It manifested itself in a new restlessness 
that was extremely upsetting to the orderly 
routine of his days. In the morning he 
rushed away without once glancing at the 
precious porcelains; he seemed to have lost 
his taste for Bach; even an exhibition of 
Chinese Lowestoft struck him queerly as 
being almost futile! He wanted to be out 
in the streets, scanning the face of every tall, 
gracefully moving girl he saw. And spend 
‘ng so much time in mere aimless wander 
ing he began to suspect, for the first time in 
his life, that what Mary said was true— he 
was a very lonely human being. It was as 
if the things he had fastidiously upholstered 
his life with—carefully chosen furniture, 
carefully chosen friends, carefully chosen 
standards of life— had all at once dropped 
away from him and left him with a bleak 
conviction that with all his wisdom he had 
not chosen the one right thing! 

He made up his mind finally that the 
trouble with him was that he needed a wife 
and a home. Having convinced himself of 
this, he balanced Zaida Reeves against 
Avatha Kempton for two days and a night. 
On the third morning he decided that it 
was to be Agatha. With an expression on 
his face that was singularly bleak he sat 
down at his desk and wrote a note to the 
one, asking her to have tea with 
him at five that afternoon, 

“Might as well get it 
thought 

He had every reason to believe that 
Agatha would marry him, and doubtless 
they would be happy ever after. 

Nevertheless, that day always stood out 
in his memory as having a queer, night- 
marish quality. He had never known a 
morning to pass with such fantastic speed. 
Agatha telephoned an acceptance of ais 
invitation to tea with her usual business- 
like brevity. The end of his bachelorhood 


ness 


chosen 


over with,”’ he 


was in sight. He was as good as settled. 
There was one thing he hadn’t to worry 
about—Agatha understood that he was 
not an emotional type, not sentimental 
and all that. She was a fearfully good 
sport, Agatha was, and she understood 


Chinese glazes, even if she hadn't much 
imagination. But notwithstanding that he 
fortified himself with her good qualities 
there came a queer sick feeling at the pit 


of his stomach whenever the clock struck 
the advancing hour 
He did not go out for luncheon some 


how he was not hungry. In the afternoon 
he dug up an enormous amount of work, 
on which he flung himself. At four-fifteen 
Miss Candee, exhausted, reminded him 
that he was to be uptown at five 
“Confound it, don't know it!’ he 
growled under his breath 


Concluded on Page 71 
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Today, as never before, 3,000,- 
000 owners of passenger cars, mo- 
tor trucks and tractors realize the 
difference between service that’s 
rendered when the vehicle is built, 
and service that’s needed after the 
parts have worn. 


Naturally, the greater the service 
built into the important parts, the 
less will be the need of expert atten- 
tion and adjustment on the road. 


In these days when unusual de- 
mands put a premium on the 
services of the expert mechanic— 
with no service on Sundays or at 
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night at any price—when the owner 
must be his own chauffeur and per- 
haps his own mechanic—‘“‘built-in”’ 
service is an essential to reliable, 
continuous motor car operation. 


Westinghouse has for years been 
supplying this service at the source 
—in engineering, in manufacturing 
and in co-operating with the motor 
car builder, so that the passenger 
car, truck or tractor depending on 
Westinghouse Equipment for light- 
ing, starting and ignition has served 
faithfully with a minimum demand 
on the time of highly skilled labor. 
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But capable field service is also 
arranged to give its customers a 
backing on its guarantees. 


Through many months Westing 
house as well as the builders of 
passenger cars concentrated all 
their resources on the winning of 
the war. In those times when 
the production of new cars and 
their equipment gave place to the 
prior necessity of munitions and 
essential electrical machinery, the 
value of “‘built-in’’ service in the 
equipment already in use was the 
more appreciated. 
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(Concluded from Page 67) 

At four-thirty he knew that he could not 
put off his departure for his tryst with 
Agatha another second. He crawled down 
to the taxicab Miss Candee summoned. He 
told the driver to get him to the Ritz at 
five, but as they were dashing through 
Washington Square he leaned forward and 
begged the man not to be in such a hurry 
they were not going to a fire! The fellow, 
believing this to be ironical, put on speed. 
Anthony flung himself back in the cab with 
a wild gesture. He who all his life had cul- 
tivated a dignified serenity was now being 
hustled to his fate with a haste most un- 
seemly. He laughed ironically, but there 
was fright in his eyes. 

“‘Now, he’ll have to pull up, confounded 
pirate!” he thought as, looking ahead, he 
saw the traffic policeman at a cross street 
holding up a stern hand. ‘here was some 
sort of parade passing, a distant band was 
beginning to play, persons were crowding 
to the curb and pausing on the crossings in 
a way most irritating to the traffic police- 
man. Anthony, looking out at the crowd 
with a wan eye, saw that there was a blue 
Thrift Stamp booth at the corner just 
across the pavement from where they had 
stopped. His heart felt a twinge of pain. 
Half an hour more—less indeed—and he 
would have no right ever again to peer into 
those little blue booths; he would have left 
hope and Mary forever behind him. He 
averted his head with that sick feeling at 
the pit of his stomach again. 

He saw the chauffeur reach forward to 
release his brake, the traffic policeman’s 
whistle was poised at his lips—and then the 
lovely, the unbelievable, the extraordinary 
miracle happened. A head was thrust out 
of the little blue booth, a hand waved a 
sheet of green stamps, and a pair of gray 
eyes, brim full of light, with the irises 
ringed with black, gazed straight into his 
Mary! Mary! Mary! 

He flung himself out of that cab, he 
charged across the intervening few feet of 
pavement, for he knew, from the way she 
had shrunk back the instant she saw him 
and then turned with a panicky gesture 
toward the door, that she most earnestly 
intended flight. Such was his haste that 
he met her with one foot over the thresh- 
old. There was another girl in the booth 
behind her. His glance took in that she 
was making the most of the traffic jam 
He took Mary Mayo desperately by the 
arm and drew her toward the open door of 
the taxicab 

“Oh, please!” 
go—everyone is looking 

“Be quiet! Get in!’’ he whispered back 

He did not mean his tone to be fierce, but 
it was charged with a savage determination 
that welled up in him when he thought of 
how she with her diabolical cleverness 
might so easily elude him again and dis- 
appear forever. He felt primitive—he, a 
Lowell! 

He followed her into the cab just as the 
driver, unaware that he was aiding a semi- 
abduction, threw in his clutch and darted 
round the corner. Mary sat very pale, 
looking straight ahead of her. He touched 
her arm with a timidity new to him. 

“T had to do it!” he said huskily. “I’ve 
combed this town for you. I’ve searched 
all the spring. I wasn’t going to run the 
risk of losing you again, not if I had to be 
a brute— Mary!” 

Her eyelids fluttered just once at that 
‘*Mary,” but she continued staring at the 
back of the driver’s head. 

“Tt wasn’t kind to make me come,” was 
all she said in a low voice. 

“T know!” 

His tone was humble, but he gazed at her 
profile with an exquisite sense of well-being. 
There was a lightness in his limbs, pure 
gold in the air, the whole world was a thing 
to marvel at, the way things sometimes 
happened in it. She was there, her elbow 
divided by the merest inch from his; she 
could not get away! How incredibly 
wonderiul! He tried hard, without suc- 
cess, to keep from his face a smile of pure 
beatitude 

And then he was aware that the celes- 
tial chariot had come to a pause under an 
awning. The man turned to gaze at his 
fare with an eye that bulged as he saw 
Mary. 

titz, sir!’’ he stammered 

Anthony gazed up at the building and 
at the uniformed functionary advancing 
toward him, as if he had never seen their 
like before. Then remembrance came to 
him. Great Cesar! Agatha! He thought 
for a busy instant 


she whispered. ‘‘ Let me 
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Then he said quietly to Mary: ‘There 
is a young lady in there waiting for me. 
What should I do about it?” 

Mary’s face wore a closed-up look. Her 
eyes were very level, her voice also as she 
said: ““You must keep your engagement 
of course! I am getting out here also. 
Good % 

“But that is just what I don’t want you 
to do!” he cried. ‘Look here—I must go 
in there of course, and make some sort of 
an excuse to Agatha—the girl who’s wait- 
ing, you know. But I shan’t be a minute. 
And when I come back I want to find you 
here. Wait!” He held up his hand to still 
the protest her lips were framing. ‘I want 
it so much that I couldn't stand it if I came 
back and found you gone.’ Leaning for- 
ward he caught up her right hand and 
placed it over her heart. ‘‘ Mary, promise 
me you won't run away— promise me, will 
you?” 

Their faces were close together now, eye 
looking into eye. 

“But I don’t want to promise !"’ she whis- 
pered indignantly. ‘‘ You know I wanted 
never to see you again. I want to go now.” 

He looked at her sadly. “I don’t blame 
you. But all the same I've got to ask you 
not to go. It’s only half an hour I ask for, 
Mary. Can’t you in justice to me give me 
that much?” 

She averted her eyes from the pleading 
in his, as if to fortify herself, and considered 
briefly. 

‘Very well,”’ she said finally, though the 
closed-up look in her face did not change; ‘*I 
will wait. But I must tell you that you 
will wish you had let me go.” 

He made no reply to this, but silently got 
out of the cab and hastened into the hotel 
In a very few minutes he was back, in his 
face a mixture of grimness and relief 

‘Drive over to the park,”’ he said to the 
chauffeur. ‘‘Agatha was always a good 
sport,”’ he sighed, leaning back and stealing 
a glance at the profile of his companion 
The profile was now serene, but somehow 
even more unapproachable than before 

Not another word or glance was ex 
changed between them until the cab had 
deposited them at the top of a knoll en 
circled by a drive and the chauffeur had 
driven away down the hill. They were 
alone. A friendly bench with a clump of 
laurel sheltering it offered itself a little way 
back from the drive. They sat down. Mary 
folded her hands quietly in her lap and 
appeared to contemplate the scenery. He 
felt his first bedazed sense of happiness 
giving way before a realization of the dif 
ficulties of the situation. Leaning forward 
he dug a little well in the gravel path with 
the end of his stick 

“I suppose the best way to begin,” he 
said, “is for you to tell me just what you 
think of me. I know it’s pretty bad, and 
we would better get that cleared up first 
For instance, that day when I—I recog- 
nized you, and—bolted—what did you 
think then?” 

‘I thought you were acting true to 
your usual habit of thought!” she replied 
promptly. 

‘In short, you thought I acted like a 
snob?” 

“*Well— just a bit of a snob, Anth 
She caught herself before the name had 
quite slipped out, flushed a little, and then 
looked at him with her clear gaze. ‘‘I may 
as well call you Anthony. I have done it so 
long—ever since I was eleven!” 

‘Please! I wish you would,” he said 
humbly ~ 


“Just a bit of a snob—yes? 

‘*‘At iirst I was terribly disappointed in 
you. I had believed that underneath your 
crust of cautious conventionality there was 
a kind of chivalrous imagination—I sup- 
pose we believe what we want to believe, 
Anthony!—and when you turned away I 
saw in your face that you had only one 
thought —you had been receiving love let 
ters from your stenographer! I could see 
how it horrified you—I could see how all 
your training made you revolt from the 
idea. You did not like the picture of your- 
self at all! And you were frightened. You 
were afraid that somehow you were going 
to become entangled. And to become en- 
tangled with an inferior is 

* Don’t!” he groaned. 

“But I must. You asked me what I 
thought, and I am telling you. And you 
were sorely disappointed too. You had 
thought of me ever since I began to write 
to you as a mysterious being on your own 
social plane. It was my own fault, partly. 
I'm afraid I was a bit snobbish too— pre- 
tending I had seen you at tea at Sherry’s 
when I'd really seen you from the pavement 
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outside. And all that about your hobbies 
of course I knew about them from the 
catalogues I ordered for you and the letters 
I wrote for you. Yes, that was silly, pre- 
tending I knew you on your social side. | 
had thought there was no one in the world 
more free from snobbishness than I — but I 
learned some things about myself, too, that 
day when you turned away from me.” 

She leaned forward, her chin in her 
hands, and her gaze joined his in earnestly 
contemplating the little well his stick was 
digging. He was afraid to look at her or to 
speak, and the two of them remained bent 
over, staring at the spot in the gravel, both 
faces faintly flushed, his hands clutching his 
stick hard, and hers folded tightly together 

“T was horribly hurt,”’ she went on pres- 
ently in a voice so low he could scarcely 
hear it. “‘I never knew until then how 
proud Iam. But something more than my 
pride was hurt. When I was a little girl 
visiting my grandmother | used to stand 
in a window and watch you come out of 
your house across the street every morning 
Sometimes your grandfather himself came 
to the door and looked after you, and al 
ways your mother. She adored you; they 
both did, I believe. My grandmother once 
sniffed and said they were bringing you up 
like a young prince. From that moment 
for me you wore a plumed helmet on your 
head, your house had a moat about it, you 
weren't going to school but to a tourney or 
to the aid of a beleaguered castle. The 
stick you carried was a lance: Felix wasn’t 
a bow-legged bulldog but a long white wolf- 
hound. Oh, I was a foolish little girl, too 
much alone, with too much imagination! 

“And then as I grew up I used to hear 
about you once in a while from grand 
mother, about the high hopes your mother 
had for you, and how nothing was quite 
good enough for you, and how you were to 
sustaip the name of Lowell finely. I still 
had too much imagination —or too much 
romance perhaps—for the plumed helmet 
was still there. It seemed to me it was only 
a matter of time before I should hear of 
your doing something really splendid!” 

She paused. Her little smile at herself 
hurt some deep place in his heart; but he 
only clutched his stick tighter and stared 
at the gravel path 

“Of course I got over the plumed-helmet 
idea; I thought I had become quite demo 
cratic and proficient and skeptical. I got 
pushed into the world by circumstances, 
and I thought I was much too shrewd to be 
romantic any more. But when they told me 
at business school that they had a position 
for me and I saw your name on the card they 
gave me, all that old, childish foolishness 
leaped up in me—and I knew it had never 
died at all. At first I thought I should never 
be able to manage it—to be Miss Mayo, a 
businesslike shadow merely, a kind of ex 
pert ghost who meant nothing human to 
you. And then I hit on the idea of making 
it a game, to try to see how colorless | 
could be. I succeeded. But the more color 
less I became outwardly the more vivid 
were the things that were hidden. It was 
fantastic, sometimes, to know that one of 
my faces was dull and solemn while my 
other face was smiling with glee at some 
gesture of yours that reminded me of the 
young prince!”’ 

She leaned back against the bench, her 
face bent down, smiling slyly. She chuck 
led —a rare thing for a woman to do! 

“Ah, Anthony, you were so benignly 
polite to me!”’ 

He reddened and poked at the hole in the 
‘Il suppose the contrast between 





gravel 
your ideal of me and what I really am 
seemed to you droll?” 

“Ah, no!”’ she replied quickly. ‘Not 
droll. [know the whole thing sounds under 
handed, as if | took advantage. And pet 
haps I did! But you see I never meant to go 
so far —and after all I didn’t let you answer 
one of those letters. That would have beer 
despicable like getting something on a 
false pretense. And perhaps I should never 
have written the first letter if you hadn't 
spurned me on the street one evening when 
I wanted to sell you a Thrift Stamp. My 
primary object was only to «ll you those 
tamps, really I knew I could do it 
I could have made almost any man buy 
with the right sort of letter 

‘And then when I had begun to write I 
found it was impossible to be anything but 
myself. It was such fun, writing to you 
just as I would have talked to you if I were 
not Miss Mayo—if I had met you, say, in 
someone's drawing-room. And feeling so 


certain—on account of your blind spot, 
Anthony! that you would never, never 
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find me out, it was like being disembodied. 
I let myself go —I forget.” 

Her voice diminished and faded away in 
a little sigh. She looked off over the tops of 
the trees to the rose-flushed evening sky. 
Twilight had stolen unaware upon them; 
among the tree trunks tender blue shad- 
ows were gathering; nursemaids were call- 
ing the children home to tea. 

‘You were able to forget,”’ he said in a 
low voice, “that I had doffed that plumed 
helmet. That my business was safe and 
conservative investments, that I had after 
all never done anything splendid. That I 
had—failed your picture of me. That is 
what you mean, isn’t it?” 

She did not answer, and in a moment he 
forced himself to look round at her. Her 
face was down bent, but it was softened and 
troubled. There were tears on her lashes 

“Life does ironical things to us,” she 
aid. *‘ I had dreams for myself too—funny, 
absurd dreams; and not one of them has 
come true. How should I judge you, then? 
Not to judge is one of the things I've 
learned since that day when you—since 
that last day 

She stood up, touched her eyelashes with 
her handkerchief, gave her face a swift 
glance in the mirror of her bag, and then 
clicked the bag closed. With that click she 
became impersonal, brisk and friendly 

“I'm going —you see it is growing dark 
I'm keeping you from your dinner, And be 
sides, when one has said all there is to say, 
it is better to stop, don't you think?” 

He sprang to his feet. ‘‘ Do you think it is 
fair not to hear my side? Do you think 
that I didn’t suffer, too, that day when I 
turned round and left you, like a fool and a 
ead? Do you think that I haven't realized 
in these last months all the things I’ve 
missed? Don’t you know that I searched 
for you, Mary, until my heart was sick with 
disappointment?” 

Silence and the blue twilight deepened 
bet wee n them She looked into his face 
with wide eyes that even in the semidark 
were full of light A smile, half-shrewd, 
half-wistful, came to her lips 

**A man always searches for what eludes 
him, Anthony!” 

Disregarding this he went on: “I went 
up to Cambridge and stood in front of your 
house. I’ve stared into the face of every 
girl in New York with a Thrift Stamp for 
sale. I've even spent my Sunday after- 
noons on the Palisades!” 

“Oh!” 

It was all she said, but it was the most 
encouraging sound she had made, though 
her eyes laughed at him 

Mary, when a man gets to be over 
thirty and for the first time in his life he 
walks a certain road because a certain girl 
has walked it sometime, when he hunts out 
a certain view because she has loved it 
don't you think something remarkable has 
happened to him, something that ought not 
to be laughed at?” 

It was so dark now that her face was 
only a lovely white oval and her hand was 
like a white flower against her breast. She 
tood motionless for a long moment, then 
he saw her hands flutter with a little ges- 
ture of de pair 

“I've spoiled it all!’’ she whispered. 

Chose letter whatever you say now I 
hall know you iy it because you are 
sorry for me because you want to spare 
me humiliation. You—you're putting the 
plumed helmet back on again for my sake, 
Anthony!’ 

His ar er to this was not given in 

ords. He felt a reckless happiness flame 
through him; a certitude that defied every 
cautious habit of his life swept through 


him tar dust sprinkled the twilight and 
i glory rayed out behind Mary’s head. Of 
their own volition his arms swept out to 
her She stood quietly in the circle of 


them, looking up at him; but her breath 
ing, her very heart seemed still 


I'hose letters——they weren't really let- 
ter they were the magi wand that 
touched my blind spot and cured it,” he 

iid. “‘It’s gone now forever.” 
gut I wish —I wish | hadn't said —said 
first that I ig 
He put his fingers over her quivering 
lip “You didn’t, Mary! Since the first 
day you came to work for me | have loved 
uu. When you were there, coming down 
to my office in the morning was like getting 


home. Oh, Mary, dearest dear aid 
it first myself—I love you—love 3 

He felt her lips brush his fingers in a 
flowerlike care And both of them whis 
pered together he world is wonderful 





r 


after all!” 
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General Supply & Machine Co., Meridian, Miss 


Victor Ario, Great Falls, Montana 
Kalispell Mercantile Co., Kalispell, Montana 


Nevada Engineering Works, Reno, Nevada 
Read-Esty Co., Farmington, New Hampshire 


Kirby-Stack Hardware Co., Elizabeth, N. J 
Romaine Hardware Co., Hackensack, N. J 

Strong Hardware Co.. New Brunswick, N. J 

New Jersey Engineering & Supply Co., Passaic, N. J 
Joseph Ashton, Trenton, N 


Weed & Co, Buffalo, N. Y 

Wm. Nolan Co, Lockport, N. Y¥ 

Thomas F. Hinds Co., Malone, N. Y 

W. L. Smith, Newburgh, N. Y 

A. P. Dienst Co., New York, N. Y 

M. K. Bowman Edson Co., New York, N. Y 
Williams & Wells Co., New York, N. ¥ 

H. E. Gorham, Oneonta, N. Y¥ 

A. H. Marshall! Co., Inc., Plattsburg, N. Y 
E. C. Southwick, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
Burhans & Black, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y 


F. K. Blanchard, Troy, N. ¥ 
George A. Bowman, Utica, N.Y 


Asheville Foundry & Supply ¢ Asheville, I 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N 

High Point Hardware Co., High Point, N. ¢ 
Bernhardt -Seagle Co., Lenoir, N.C. @ 
Hyman Supply Co., Newbern, N. ¢ 
McKeel-Richardson Hardware Co., Washington, N. C 
Hyman Supply Co., Wilmington, N. ¢ 


The Hardware & Supply Co., Akron, Ohio 
Mitchell Hardware Co., Ashtabula, Ohio 

Wm. S. Yohe, Canton, Ohio 
Doermann-Rochrer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Geo. Worthington Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Smith Bros. Hardware Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Mueller Implement & Auto Co., Delphos, Ohio 
Winters Hardware Co., Fremont, Ohio 

Hughes Supply Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Crescent Supply Co., Marietta, Ohio 

Sharp Mfg. & Supply Co., New Philadelphia, Ohio 
Crobaugh & Dahm Hardware Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


Oklahoma Tool & Supply Co., Tuisa, Okla 


C. A. Barrett, Athena, Oregon 

Foard & Stokes Hardware Co, Astoria, Oregon 
Bend Hardware Co., Bend, Oregon 

George Baer Hardware, Pendleton, Oregon 
Bradford Supply Co., Bradford, Pa 

Evans Mfg. Co., Butler, Pa 

C. Fleming Sandt, Easton, Pa 

Appleby Bros. & Whittaker Co., Harrisburg, Pa 
Sheet Metal Supply Co., Lancaster, Pa 

Benj. Quillman Hardware Co., Norristown, Pa 
Wm. A. Sachs, Philadelphia, Pa 

Fifer & Beatty, Philadelphia, Pa 

Benjamin Hardware Co., Phoenixville, Pa 
Somers, Fitler & Todd Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Brown Engineering Co., Reading, Pa 

Eastern Pennsylvania Supply ¢ Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Geo. F. Motter’s Sons, York, Pa 

United States Oil & Supply Co., Providence, R. I 
Cameron & Barkley Co., Charleston, S. € 

Dakota Iron Store, Sioux Falls, S. D 

Interstate Hardware & Supply Co, Bristol, Tenn.—Va 
Rogers-Bailey Hardware Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 
Crane Company, Knoxville, Tenn 
Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co., Memphis, Tenn 
Keith Simmons & Co., Nashville, Tenn 

Duncan & Greer, Newport, Tenn 


€ 


A 








Corpus Christi Hardware Co., Corpus Christi, Texas 
Peden Iron & Steel Co., Houston, Texas 

E. B. Hayes Machinery Co., Marshall, Texas 
Sabine Supply Co., Orange, Texas 

Ww Dulaney & Son, Paris, Texas 

D. June Machinery Co., Waco, Texa 

Krueger Machinery Co., San Antoni Texas 


Salt Lake Hardware Co., Salt Lake Cit Utah 
N. D. Phelps Co., Barre, Vermont 


_ 






Norton Hardware Co., Fairhaven, Vermont 
Barker, Jennings Hardware Co., Lynchburg, Va 
Taylor, Parker Co., Norfolk, Va 

Chas. Leonard Hardware Co, Petersburg, Va 
Roanoke Hardware Co., Roanoke, Va 
Northwest Hardware Co, Bellingham, Wash 


Agnew Hardware Co., Everett, Wash 

Odessa Hardware Co., Odessa, Wash 
Holley-Mason Hardware € Spokane, Wash 
Sterling Machinery Co., Tacoma, Wash 


Baldwin Supply Co., Charleston, W. Va 
Baldwin Supply Co., Elkins, W. Va 
Logan Hardware Co., Logan, W. Va 
H. Heiston Mill Construction Co., Martinsburg, W. Va. 
Morgantown Hardware Co., Morgantown, Va 


Murphy Supply Co., Green Bay, Wis 
W.A 


oosevelt Co., La Crosse, Wis 
American Machinery Co , Milwaukee, Wis 
Thompson Oil & Supply Co., Oshkosh, Wis 


Mohr- Jones Hardware Co., Racine, Wis 
Frank Geele Hardware Co., Sheboygan, Wi 
Wisconsin River Supply Co., Wausau, Wis 


Limited, Calgary, Alta 
Limited, Vancouver, B. C 
Limited, Victoria, B. C 
Limited, Winnipeg, Man 
»., Limited, St. John, N. B 
I 
I 
I 
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“anadian Fairbanks. Morse 
anadian Fairbanks Morse 
anadian Fairbanks-Morse 
anadian Fairbanks M 

anadian Fairbanks-Morse 
anadian Fairbanks-Morse 
anadian Fairbanks-Morse 
anadian Fairbanks-M 

anadian Fairbanks-Morse 
anadian Fairbanks-Morse 
anadian Fairbanks Morse 
anadian Fairbanks-Morse 
anadian Fairbanks-Morse 


Reciprocity Supply Co., Havana, Cuba 


zimited, Halifax, N. S 
Amited, Hamilton, Ont 
Jimited, Ottawa, Ont 

o., Limited, Toronto, Ont 

, Limited, Windsor, Ont 
Limited, Montreal, Que 
Limited, Quebec, Que 
Limited, Saskatoon, Sask. 
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To those who tried to buy this 
Fire Extinguisher during the war! 


AST year the public had to come second on fire extinguishers. 
The vital need of protecting government production against ‘ 
fire risk was the one consideration. 



























But now, because the government realizes the tremendous economic 

waste of fire, the authorities have been quick to lift the safeguards 
that assured their own supply. So now the Johns-Manville Fire a 
Extinguisher is again available to the general public. 

And with property values greater than ever before, it is your duty, and every 

man’s, to have at hand the means of killing the little fire at the start. 


To be certain of this means to Anow—not guess—that your tare will 
operate instantly, easily and under every circumstance. 


The Johns-Manville is the only extinguisher that is dis- 
charged accurately and continuously in either of two 
ways. If the fire is accessible, pump it as with ordinary 
extinguisher, but if hard to get at or if the operator is in 
cramped quarters, the stream can be discharged by air 
pressure, allowing the extinguisher to be aimed as easily 
as the nozzle of a garden hose. 

You may never realize the importance of this feature until the crisis 


comes, but in many fires, in chimneys, behind stoves, on electrical short 
circuits, etc., it makes all the difference between safety and disaster. 


i ME OR og 

‘ . When you need it, is too late 

Look to buy a fire extinguisher. 

for the ; eon Pht here handle the 

D €= lever In spite of high raw material costs 
controlling the price has not advanced. 

the stream : 10 $10.50 West 

Price of the Rockies. 

In Canada $12 | 
Jouns- 5 West of Calgary $12.50 


ANVILLE ~ y Brass or Nickel. Bracket included 
SERVICE 2 : 


COVERS 
THE CONTINE 


Through— | 
Our liberal policy of jobber-dealer protection will interest the trade. Write us 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO 
ol New York City 
10 Factories— Branches in 63 Large Cities 


and its allied products 
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ROOFINGS 





PACKINGS 
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PREVENTION 
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Serves in Conservation 











And in on these thoughts Regina Barry 
broke as if she had been following them. 

“Look at the waves, where the sun 
catches them. Aren’t they like flashing 
steel? It’s just as if all the drowned hands 
at the bottom of the sea were holding up 
swords to the people of America, begging 
them to go and fight.” 

I looked at her, startled. 

“You feel that way?” 

She looked at me, indignant. 

“Certainly. How else could I fee 

“Oh, I didn’t know. Americans feel so 
many different ways.” 

“‘Because they don’t know. I’m going 
back’’—she gave a light, deprecating 
laugh—‘‘I’m going back to tell them.” 

1 was still more startled. 

‘Tell whom?” 

“ Anyone I know. Everyone knows some- 
one. J] don’t mean to say that I’m a Joan 
of Arc; but I shall do what I can.” 

“And how shall you begin?” 

“T’ll begin with father and with —— 

She stopped at the second name, though 
to me the fact did not become significant 
till afterward. 

“That’s what I meant,” she resumed, 

“when I said I was going back on his 
account. 

“You mean?” 

“He doesn’t see why we should be in it. 
He’s like so many Americans; he hasn’t 
emerged from the eighteen hundreds. He 
still thinks of the new world as if it was a 
new creation that had nothing to do with 
the old. He doesn’t see that there’s only 
one world and one race of men, wherever 
they are and whatever they do. To him 
Americans are like souls that get over to 
paradise. They’re safe and can afford to 
dwell safely. They're no longer concerned 
with the sorrows and struggles of the people 
left on earth.” 

It was to get light on my own way that 
I asked: “And what are you going to say 
to convince ‘fa 


| a 


” 


him? 

‘I don’t know yet. 
moment suggests.” 

“And you're sure it will suggest some- 
thing?” Her great eyes burned like coals 
as she turned them on me in protest at the 
question. 

“Suggest something? You might as 
ask if the air suggests something. It 
suggests that I breathe it; but I don’t 
have to think of it be forehand, when the 
whole world h full of it. 

“Full of what?” 

She considered the question, finding in it 
all I meant to put there. 

“T don’t know,” she answered at last. 
‘That is, I don’t know in any sense that 
would go into a few words. There’s so 
much of it. The minute you try to express 
it from any one point of view you find 
you're inadequate.” 

I was still seeking light. 

“But when you try to do it from several 
points of view—correlating them?” 

‘Even then * She paused, reflect- 
ing, shaking her head as she went on again, 
as if to shake away a consciousness of the 
impossible. “I don’t try. There’s no use in 
trying. It’s so immense—so far beyond 
me. It’s grown so too. When it first began 


I shall say what the 


we I] 


I could more or less compass it—or I 
thought I could. Now it’s become like Na- 
ture—or God—or any of the colossal infi- 


nite conceptions 
to different minds. 

“That is, we can only take of it what we 
take of the ocean—each a few drops—no 
one able to take all?” 

“Something like that. And we can only 
give a few drops—just what we’ve got the 
measure to take up—some a little more, 
some a little less—but no one more than a 
little as compared to the whole. That's 
why I’m not going to try to explain.” 

“Then how are you going to make them 
understand?” 

“Tll tell them—I’ll do what I can to 

show them—that the greatest movement of 
all time is going on--and America is taking 
no national part in it. I'll try to make them 
see that it isn’t just to avenge the few 
American lives lost through the U-boats, 
or to free Belgium, or to put down autoc- 
racy, or to do any one or two or three of 
the things that have been set before us. 
It isn’t even the whole of them, just taken 
as so many human motives.” 

“But you'll have to tell them what it is, 
won't you? It won’t do just to put before 


it means different things 


them what it isn’t.” 
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“But how can 1? How can anyone? It 
would be like trying to tell them what Na- 
ture is. It’s a universal composite, made 
up of everything; but you couldn’t go 
about the country explaining it in lectures. 
The nearest I could come to it would be in 

saying that it’s the great dramatic conflict 
between good and evil to which human na- 
ture has been working up ever since it 
committed its first sin; but the words in 
which to do that have been so hard worked 
and are so terribly worn that they've be- 
come a kind of ditty. It seems to me best 
just to talk to them simply—to tell them 
the few things I’ve seen for myself —and let 
them construct the monster out of the 
bones I lay before them. They'll do it. 
The public is not very quick, but when it 
gets going it’s pre tty instinctive.” 

“Oh, then, you’re going to 
public?” 

“I’m going to tackle anyone to whom I 
can get access.” 

“You spoke just now of lectures.” 

“T’ll speak of anything that will help me 
to get the message across. That’s why I 
mention father and ~—"’ Again she hesi- 
tated at a name, going on with an elision: 
“First of all. They are simply the first I 
shall be able to talk to. As a matter of fact 
not many as yet have been over there and 
come back to America—so that there’s a 
good deal of curiosity still unsatisfied —and 
so one will get a chance. You must have 
noticed already how dearly Americans, 
especially the women, like to be talked to. 
We're talked to so much by experts on all 
subjects that we should burst with knowl- 
edge if our minds weren’t like those swim- 
ming tanks with fresh water running in and 
out of them all the time.” 

“So you’re really going to make it a kind 
of business?” 

She spread her hands apart, palms out- 
ward. 

“What else can I do? I assure you it 
isn't any desire for publicity or that sort of 
thing. I’m just—I’m just driven on. It’s 
like what someone says in the Bible—I've 
taken to reading the Bible lately, it seems 
the only thing big enough in spirit to go 
with the big times—but someone says 
there: ‘Woe is unto me, if I preach not the 
gospel!’ Well, it’s the same way with me. 
Woe is unto me if I don’t dothis thing! It's 
taken possession of me; I can’t do any- 
thing else; and so I’m going back “s 

I was expressing but one of the host of 
thoughts that crowded on me as I said: 
“You've got the tremendous advantage of 
being an American. You can say what you 
like. If I were “4 

She stood off and surveyed me. 

“You don’t need to say anything. You 
speak for yourself. One has only to look 
at you.” 

I smiled ruefully. 

“I know I’m pretty well battered up.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that.” 

“What is it, then?” 


tackle the 


“Oh, I don’t know. It’s just— it’s just 
everything. You’reatype. I’m not speak- 
ing of you personally, but of a lot—hun- 


dreds — thousands— I’ve young fel- 
lows who make me think of some other words 
in the Bible.” 

“W hat are they 

“They’re in Isaiah, I think. Everybody 
knows them. She recited in a smeoth 
rich voice that gave new on to the 
familiar passage: ‘‘‘Surely he hath borne 
our griefs, and carried our sorrows 
He was wounded for our transgressions, “he 
was bruised for our iniquities: the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon him; and with 
his stripes we are healed. All we like sheep 
have gone astray; we have turned every 
one to his own way; and the Lord hath laid 
on him the iniquity of us all.’’’ Her voice 
rose—and fell again. ‘‘‘ He was oppressed, 
and he was afflicted, yet he opened not his 
mouth: he is brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers 
is dumb, so he openeth not his mouth.’”’ 
She resumed in a colloquial tone: ‘I’ve 
seen so much of that, haven’t you? The 
lamb led dumb to the slaughter, and the 
quiet wounded man hardly opening his 
mouth for a moan. It’s heart-breaking.”’ 

“And yet you'd bring your own people 
into it.” 

“Because it’s sublime. Because I’ve 
seen for myself that the people who take 
part in it are raised to levels they never 
knew it was possible to reach. Haven't you 
found the same thing for yourself?” 


seen 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


EVENING POST 


“Oh, I? I’m only is 
“You’re a man-—-and a young man. 
You’re a young man who’s been—I can’t 


express it. It’s all in that fact. The people 
at home will only have to look at you to see 
what language could never put before them. 
Language isn’t equal to it. Im: agination 
isn’t equal to it when the thing is over. 
Don't you find that? Doesn’t it often seem 
to you, now that you're out of it, as if it 
was a dream that had half escaped you? 
You try to tell it—and you can’t. That’s 
why the people who've been there and 
come back so often have nothing to say. 
That’s why so many of the books—except 
those that contain diaries jotted down on 
the minute—that are written afterward 
are so often disappointing. It's like a great 
secret in every man’s soul that he knows 
and thinks about, and can never get out of 
him. So I shall make no attempt to do 
more than to tell the little things, the small 
human details — 

You will see that I was following my 
own train of thought as I broke in: ‘ But 
Ne »w York life will get hold of you again.” 

“Tt can’t get hold of me again, because 
there will be nothing for it to catch on by. 
That's all over for me. It could no more 
seize anything I am now than you orl” 
she pointed to a flock of little birds riding 
up and down on a long, smooth billow 
“from the deck of this ship could catch one 
of those Mother Carey’s chickens.” 

My sensations were those of a man who 
has received an extraordinary bit of good 
news, like that of a great artistic triumph 
or the inheritance of a fortune. It was 
something that went to the foundations of 
life, bathing them in security and peace. 
As we continued to talk the swing of the 
boat became the lulling of strong arms. 

The conflict of which for the past few 
days my mind had been the battleground 
was suddenly appeased. Woman, love, 
marriage, the more comforting elements in 
life— were no longe r in opposition to what 
had become a man’s pressing and sacred 
duties. There could be a love which asked 
for no moratorium; or rather, there could 
be a woman with the courage of a soldier 

I began to see her as comparable to that 
crusader’s wife who, disguised as a page, 
followed her lord on his journeys, to share 
his perils and minister to his needs. Ina 
modern girl it was not only romantic; it 
was adorable. That it should have been 
done for me was beyond my power to be- 
lieve. None but the bravest and most dar- 
ing spirit would have attempted it--none 
but the heart capable of climbing higher 
and more adventurously still. I had known 
her for a gallant soul from that midnight 
minute when she pulled aside her hangings 
and found me wa omen in her chamber; but 
I had never made a forecast of the hero- 
isms and fidelities expanding here like the 
beauty from the heart of a rose. 


xx 

YO WE came to that last evening on 
board, of which I must now tell you. It 
had taken me the intervening time to get 
used to the new outlook. The habit of see- 
ing myself surrounded by a whole stockade 
of prohibitions was too strong to overcome 
in a flash. I had to let my mind emerge 
into freedom gently, telling myself each 
day that with a wife like this I could serve 
the cause more devotedly than ever, since 

she would be serving it too. 

Of that dedication to a cause I was possi- 
bly too inuch aware. My uniform made me 
aware of it. My game leg and my sightless 
eye made me aware of it. The need of 
whole peoples, like the French and British 
and Italian, of every man who could fire a 
gun or ram home a bayonet or speak a 
rousing word—that more than anything 
else seemed to put a consecration upon me 
of which I was as foolishly and yet as loft- 
ily conscious as a modern king, accustomed 
to a bowler hat, when he rides through the 
streets with his crown on 

And on the last evening there was 
enough of the ecstatic in the air to justify 
this sense of a mission. 

The voyage, which had not been without 
the exciting stimulus of danger, was suc- 
cessfully over. The west was actually 
reached, and the things done left behind 
us. The things to be done were making our 
pulses beat faster and our energies yearn 
forward. To-morrow with its summons to 
activity was more keenly in our conscious- 
ness than to-day. Doctors, nurses, returning 






soldiers, 


the sparse handful of business 
men—we were already in heart ashore, 
walking in streets, riding in tramears, eat- 
ing in dining rooms, sleeping in beds, tak- 
ing part in hard work, and deeming these 
things a privilege. Voices and laughter in 
the clear still night and the clicking of 
heels on the deck were part of the relief and 
joyousness. 

Late in the afternoon we had picked up 
the Nantucket lightship, which rested like 
a star on the water. Now the horizon was 
being strung with beads of light, one, two, 
three, or little clusters at a time, behind 
which we knew that advancing night was 
lighting myriads of lamps all the way to the 
Pacific. On the Atlantic coast it was al- 
ready dark, with cities and towns ablaze, 
and villages and farmhouses lit by kindly, 
shimmering windows. In the Middle West 
it was twilight, with electrics spangling the 
office buildings here and there, and pale- 
gold flowers strewn over the prairie floors. 
Beyond the Mississippi it would still be day, 
but day dissolving gorgeously, softly, into 
sunset and moonrise and the everlasting 
magic of the stars. 

As she and I hung over the rail side by 
side we felt ourselves on the edge of won 
ders. The old world was in need of us, and 
we were in need of the new. To us who 
were new-world born, and who were com- 
ing back to generous, easy-going welcome 
after the unspeakable things we had seen, 
the craving for new-world brotherhood and 
vigor was like that of hunger or thirst. 
This much we admitted in so many words 
even she. 

She was still elusive; she was still mys- 
terious. Though during the past few days 
she had not resisted a cartaie habit as to 
the place and hour at which we should find 
ourselves together and had been willing to 
talk freely on any theme connected with 
the cause, she took flight from a hint of 
the personal like a bird at an approaching 
footstep 

Nevertheless, she was so far responsive as 
to say in answer to some question of mine 

*“My immediate plans 

I broke in abruptly: ‘Let me 
about your immediate plans.” 

As the deck was faintly illuminated, 
since we were again sailing with lights, I 
saw that change in her eyes which comes 
when a fire on a hearth bursts into a con- 
flagration 

Probably my tone and the change in my 
manner had startled her 


tell you 


‘You? What?" she began confusedly 

“T'll tell you what your plans are; but 
before that let me tell you something else.”’ 

She put up her hand 

“Wait! Don't e 


But it was too late to stop me. I couldn't 
have stopped myself. I was carried on by 
the impetus that came from my having been 
so many years held back, 1| was no longer 
the consecrated servant of a cause, As for 
having been a drunkard and a thief, no 
shadow of remembrance stayed with me, I 
was simply a man head over heels in love 
with a woman, and in all sorts of stupid, 
stumbling phrases saying so 


She listened because she couldn't do any 


thing else without walking away; but she 
listened with a kind of aloofness. With her 
clasped hands resting on the rail and her 
little, black silhouette held quietly erect 
she gazed off toward a great white star, 
which | suppose rust have been Capella, 
and heard my tale because she couldn't 
stop it 

“Listen,”’ I went on, leaning on an arm 


extended along the rail ‘['ll tell you your 
tory. I've pieced it together and I know 


what it is. I didn't know it when I came 
on board It puzzle d me.” 
Her lips moved, but there was no turn of 


her head or stir of her person 
‘Please don't I’m I'm not sure that 
I could bear it.” 


‘W ny shouldn't I? You'vé done certai: 
things. Let me give you their interpret 
tion 

‘If Ido * she began weakly 

I couldn't allow her to continue 

“T see now the explanation of so many 
things that bewildered me at first-—that 


That day at Rosyth, for 
instance, when you went in and left me 
you didn’t despise or hate me. You may 
have been disillusioned 

‘It isn’t the word,”’ she murmured, still 
and looking off at the big 


Continued on Page 79) 


made me suffer. 
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[he factory appraisers have found 
a unique situation in their valuation of 
the machinery in the establishment 
pictured above. 


The assumed annual rate of depreci- 
ation is 10°. But they cannot apply 
this rule to Robbins & Myers Motors 
because the actual rate of R&M depre- 
ciation is much lower. The appraisers 
find many R&M Motors in the plant, 
giving splendid service,which have long 
outlived the assumed ten years of life. 

Twenty-two years ago Robbins & 


Myers began making motors for general 
power purposes. Today, R&M Motors 
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Where Appraising 


made in that initial period are still in 
use, giving uninterrupted service and 
satisfaction. 


Through R& M dependability, single 
motor installations have resulted in the 
complete equipment of large manufac- 
tories with R&M Motors. Executives 
have been quick to mark the pro- 
nounced savings through maintained 
production, minimized upkeep, and 
less-than-standard depreciation. 


And this same satisfaction follows 
Robbins & Myers Motors everywhere. 
It is just as pronounced in the one- 
man shop as it is in the great work- 


Robbins & Mvers 
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room or in out-of-way places where 
these motors are setting and main- 
taining a distinctively high quality 


mark and low operating cost. 


And it is no great cause for wonder 
that so many manufacturers of the 
better motor-equipped labor-saving 
devices show such an enthusiastic pref- 
erence for Robbins & Myers Motors as 
the operating part of the product 


they build. 


They realize that a high degree of 
excellence where the workmanship and 
design of their product is concerned 
must be matched by an operative 


Motors 
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quality equally satisfactory. Hence 
their selection of R&M Motors. 


And that is why a Robbins & Myers 
Motor is always recognized as a mark 
of superiority throughout, whether the 
device be a vacuum cleaner, washing 
machine, adding machine, addressing 
machine, food chopper, coffee grinder, 
or a motor-driven tool for heavy 
work. 

Power users, electrical device manu- 
facturers and dealers find an unusual 
satisfaction in the Robbins & Myers line. 


The Robbins & Myers Company, Springfield, Ohio 
For T-wenty-tavo Years Makers of Quality Fans and Motors 
Branches in All Principal Citic 
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When Your Spring Breaks 
_ Put On “ 















for a Nation 


Vulcan Service brings to every motorist in 
America spring replacements to meet any emergency. 

Vulcan quality combines superior strength and 
flexibility with exact duplication of the type spring broken. 
There is a Vulcan Dealer who can supply a Vul- 


can Spring for your particular car no matter where the 
need may occur. 





Every TOWN 
Jor Every Car 


Jenkins Vulcan Spring Co Richmond Ind 


BRANCHES 
P| Lou Nl 1402 C} t rs Reading, Pa., 538 Franklin ™ 
Minneapolis, M 1024 St Sumter, S. C., 29 Caldwell St 
exas, 2095 St Atlanta, Ga., 48 Auburn Ave. 
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(Continued from Page 75) 
white star. “‘I’d been thinking of you as 
the kind of man I’d—I'd been looking for 
so long.” 

‘“*And you saw I was less so than any of 
the others.” 

“I’m not saying that. But if you think 
it was easy to tear up all one’s conceptions 
by the roots and plant in new ones— how- 
ever kindly —all at once i 


“Oh, no, I don’t; not now. But at that 
time I didn’t know you. It’s only been 
since coming on board, and finding out 


what you’ve done 
Curiosity prompted her to glance round 


at me 


“Then it was only since coming on 
board r 
“Oh, it was simple enough. It’s silly to 


secret. I was talking, while we 
were still in the dock at Liverpool, with 
that handsome Canadian nurse.” 

**Miss Ogden. She was matron of the 
hospital at i 

‘She knew who you were. 


keep up the 


She couldn't 


or Miss 


tell me your name, but she said 
Prynne said—that you'd come over with 
Evelyn—that you'd been at Taplow with 


Mabel 
“IT know; the sort 
round among nurses.”’ 
“And sol put tw 
formed a theory.” 
“You needn't tell me what it is 
don’t.”’ 


‘But I want to.” I hurried on before she 


of thing that goes 
o and two together and 


Please 





could protest further “When you saw 
that you’d—you’d hurt me—that day at 
Rosyth—-and that I had disappeared— and 
gone into the army— and away to Eng 
land you gotintot much with Eve lyn 5 

“T wanted to do something, she de- 


clared in a tone of self-defense. ‘I couldn't 
help it when I knew the need was going to 
be so great. We didn’t see that all at once, 
we thought the war was going to 
gut when we 


becaust 
be over in a very little while 
began to realize ' 
“Oh, I don’t say 
account.” 
Though this wa 


it wasn t 


you did it all on my 


meant to provoke eit he r 


admission or denial she glided over it 

“It wasn’t easy to do anything in New 
York, because we hadn't got that far as 
yet; and so I naturally went to Canada. 


When I did so Annette gave me a line of 
introduction to Evelyn.” 
**And you told her about me 

» fell into my trap so far astosay: “I 
’t tell her. | 
yuess what? 
**All I ever said to her in words was to 
my name to you.” 


Wn ply let her guess “4 





ask her never to mentior 





“But why?” 

“TIT did the ime with Lady Rideover 
when she took me t Taplow.” 

“Why , 

“For the reason that that 1 you ever 
came to find out what I is doing you'd 
misunderstand it t as I see you you 


do.” 


But I don't. I don’t misunderstand it 


when I say that in ¢ ng to my sisters you 
wanted to be uu mustn't be offended! 
you wanted to be near me—to watch over 
me as much as po ble.”’ 

‘““You were the only man I knew at that 


time who'd taken the actual step of going to 
the war If there'd been any other 4 
It wouldn’t have mattered if there’d 
been a hundred. I don’t misunderstand it 
when I say that a oon as you knew I wa 
going home by this boat you arranged . 
‘To go home by it too,” she forestalled 
quickly, ‘“‘so that you should have some 
body near you who could get about in the 
normal way in case there was danger I 
admit that It perfect] true.”’ She 
turned round on me with fire in her manner 
a vell as in her eye But what do you 
think I’m going home for?” 
I repeated what she had said a few days 
before 
‘You're going home on account of your 
father—-and to interest him and other 
Americans in American duty as to the war.” 
“That's a reason; it’s the reason I find 
it easiest to give But I mustn't hide it 
from you now that—that I’ve—I'’ve an 
other.” 


of my long mental leaps. I 
aman might take the one chance 


| made one 
made it a 


of life in leaping a crevasse, knowing that 
there are more chances that he will be 
dashed to pieces in the chasm: 


“You're going home to be married.” 

There was a kind of awe in the way she 
drew off from me 

‘You're extraordinary,” breathed 
faintly. ‘‘ Miss Ogden didn’t tell you that.” 


she 








I had not cleared the crevasse. I was 
struggling desperately on the edge of it, 
while beneath me was the abyss. 

‘You’re going home to marry me.” 

I think she gave a little bitter laugh. At 
any rate there was the echo ef it in her tone 
said with sardonic promptness: 
**How can I be going home to marry you, 
when—when I never knew till within half 
an hour that you—that you cared anything 
about me?” 

I, too, must have laughed, the statement 
struck me as so absurd. 

“What? You never knew 

She shook her head with an emphasis al- 
most violent. 


as she 


You may have known,” she said in that 
voice which after all could not be called 
bitter for the reason that it was reproach 
ful, “‘but I'd the ion 
that’’—-she tried to carry the situation off 
with a second laugh, a laugh that ended as 
something like a sob that you didn't 

I leaned down toward her, speaking the 
words right into her face: 

“Didn't care?” 

She nodded silently 

““For God’s sake, what made you think 
that?’’ 

““Oh—everything!” 

“Everything? When? How?” 

She was doing her best to convey 
impression that it didn’t matter 

“*Everything—always—in New York 
at Atlantic City—there especially! And 
lately 7 

“Yes? Lately?” 

**Lately—at Taplow 

“But at Taplow 
name ; a 


conclu 


come to 


the 


how? In heaven’s 
how? 
“Oh, I was in and out of your room.” 
“So I understand; but what of that?’ 
“Nothing; nothing; only —only what 
I saw.” 
“Well, what did you see 
Instead of answering this question at 
once she shifted het ground 
“If you cared—-as you say 
you tell someone?” 


why didn’t 


“Tell someone? Who could i tell?” 
“Oh, anyone. Lady Rideovs or one 
She’d made a promise not to m on me; 


but you hadn't. 

‘*But why should I have mentioned you 
when I never supposed she had any no- 
tion = 

“But you see that’s it. If you'd cared 
so much—you'd have done it-—to one of 
your sisters or the other. But you didn’t 
not toeither; and so they got the idea 

“Yes? What idea did they get? Go on 
Tell me.” 

I noticed that she was twisting and un 
twisting her fingers, and that she had begur 


throwing me quick, nervous glances throug! 
the half light 
“It’s no use telling you, because it 


doesn’t matter. That is, it doesn’t matter 
now. Everything’s— arranged.” 

‘We'll talk about that later. I want to 
know what idea Mabel and Evelyn got 





“They didn’t get it exactly. They were 
only beginning to get it when I made them 
understand that I was going back to 


be 

“Oh, why do you make me talk about 
it? Why do you bring it all up now, when 
it can’t do any good?” 

To get at the facts I was obliged to spe 
with the severity one uses toward a difficult 
child: 

‘I want you to tell me what idea Mabel 
and Evelyn got.” 


“Isn’t it perfectly evident what ilea 
they’d get? Anyone would get it when 
you vhen you never said a word — not the 
least, little, confidential word — and you so 
ill! and blind! and to your ow: 


ters! —and that Miss Farley there 

l } assed over the reference to Miss Far 
ley because I couldn't see what it meant 
I had enough to do in seizing the new sug 
gestion that had come to me 

“They didn’t think they couldn't have 
thought—that there was nothing on m) 
side.” 

“And everything on mine 
cisely the inference they drew 
about, you know, giving people to under 
stand that men ‘ 

**But not girls like you 

“Yes, girls like me; or sufficiently like 
me. And so I had—in sheer self-respect 
to let Lady tideover see that there was 
nothing in it of the kind of thing she 
thought, and that I was actually going 
home to be : 

‘*But didn’t she see? Didn’t she know? 


That's pre 


Girls do vo 


Didn't everybody see? Didn't everybody 
know?” 





In the two brief sentences that came out 
with something like a groan she threw tre- 
mendous emphasis on the first word: 

‘Nobody knew! Nobody saw!” 

There was a similar emphasis on the pe- 
nultimate word in my response: 

“Did you ask them?” 

She flashed back at me: “I did 
At times like that if it’s so 
generally knows it from—from the person 
who's expecting to be brimming over with 
his She laughed again, lightly, 
nervously. ‘But in this instance nobody 
did.” 

“You asked them’ 

“Practically. I forgot everything I used 
to consider pride and—and I sounded 
them.” 
*You sounded whom 
Oh, the people who knew you be 
and who knew me Annette, Esther Co 
ningsby, Ralph— anyone towhom I thought 
you might have betrayed yourself by a 
word. But it was just as with Evelyn and 
Lady Rideover. You had practically not 
mentioned my Hilda Grace’told me 
he tried to that Sunday at 
Rosyth.” 

“Well?” 

‘I’m only quoting her, 
said she didn’t get” 


almost. 
someone 


secret.”” 


name 


ound you 


mind you. She 
there wasa repetition 
of that nervous laugh— “she said she didn't 
get--any satisfaction. And so os 

I tried to take a reasonable tone 

“But how could | tell tou or anybody 
else before I'd confes who I was, 
and where you'd first seen me 

“Exactly. I quite understand that 
that you've said what you've said to-night. 
It’s where the past n akes u pat ” 

‘For what I used to be.” 

*. you re not the only 
clared in a curious offhand tone. ‘It's for 
what I used to be too.” 

I found it difficult to follow 


ed to you 


now 


one,” she de 


her 


“What you used to be? I don't under- 
stand you.” 

“You know about me how I've been 
engaged to one man after another—and 
broken the engagements ee 

“Because you were trying to find the 
right one 

“It wasn’t only that. I thought of my 
self; I didn’t think of them. I let them 
offer me everything they had to give— and 
pretended to accept it—just to experi 


ment—to play with—and now— now I'm 
oof 


I'm caught! 
‘Caught 


in what way 


She tossed her hands outward in a little, 
exasperated gesture 

“T can't do the same thing agai: It 
wouldn't be yht It wouldn't be ine.”’ 

The same thing? Do tell me what you 
mean.” 

a it’s one of the same men. I'm 
I'm caught. It’s what mother— and Elsie 
Coningsb and other people who could 
talk to me plainl told me would happer 
ome day I'm I’m pun hed And | 
can't do the same thing the second time.’ 


It was still to escape from the yawning 


hell into which I felt myself going down 

that I said stupidl Why can't you?” 
Because I can’t. It’ hat I said just 

now. It wouldn't be sane. I’ve made a kind 


of history for myself 


If I were to do the 


ame thing again it ouldn’t merely eem 
cruel, it would seem cra - 

But if u don’t care for him?’ 

‘Ido. ina wa He been so good and 
kind and patient and everything! And 
even if I didn’t care for hi it all it ould 
bn ist the same after what I've let him 
think the second time 

I could see her reasoning, if reasoning it 
wea thoug it Wa not the uppermost 
thought inn mind \ matter of fact I 
Vas repeating her statement as to ~ one I 
the ime met Wi h one then it 
[here had been three the one she didn’t 
trust the one he couldn't have lived 
witt mid the ne ho is onl er ! t 
It i make ha difference ! ! ne 
it proved to be that I was afraid to ask her 

I bur t desperate "Oh, but } 
did I t him tt } t the econd 
time 


I don’t know It happened | le 


and I didn't 


pyres ! riting rh fe er 
ee how far I was going. It was a kind of 
reactior 

Reaction from what?” 

ne woked at me il 


} As far as I remem- 
ber it became definite at Taplow.” 

When you were 
every day “1a 


‘That 


actually seeing me 


reason. It was seeing 


and not 


was the 


you so cheerful and full of jokes 












missing —not missing anyone— nor ever 
mentioning them—not to a soul, It just 
convinced me of what I'd been sure of be- 
fore —ever since the time at Atlantic City 
that you didn’t-—that you never had ° 
And so when he suggested it in one of his 
letters—I don’t know what made me! 
but | didn’t say it was impossible.”’ 

“What did you say?” 

‘l said, who knows? —or something like 
that. And then he cabled— but I didn’t ca 
ble back —I only wrote—trying to say no 
but not saying it decidedly enough . 
And so it's gone on— he writing and cabling 
both -and I only writing, but letting hii 
think — just little by little—and not seeing 
how far I was being swept along.” 

I wanted to be clear as to the facts. 
“Then do I understand that you're en- 


gaged to him? 


‘Il told him I wouldn’t be engaged 
again that engagements for me had come 
be grotesque. I said that if we did it 
we'd we'd just go somewhere and be 


If vou did it? Then it’ po sible # 
No because he’s expecting it I've 
illowed him to expect it-— just little by 
little, you understand and not seeing how 


far | was letting myself in. . . And 
now he’s told some ji‘ ople who used to know 
about it when I was engaged to him before 
and that binds me because it will get 
o that if | were to break it off with 
him the second time I should be a laughing 
tock--and quite righ ‘i 


tly 
. Oh, Regina, how could you?” 
Taking no note of the fact that for the 
first time in my life 1 had called her Regina 
she answered simply ‘I tell you I don't 


about 


oct 


know. If I do know it was because I was so 
lonely— and I'm over twentv-six—and feel 
older still—and nobody seemed to care 


about me but him— and I couldn't bear the 
idea of going on and never marrying any 
at all— which is what Elsie Coningsby 
said would happen to me—and what I'd 
been half wishing for myself—and yet half 
afraid of And you se 
“Yes? What about me?” 
“There was a nurse at Taplow, that Mis 
Farley “ 
Miss Farley! Oh, good God! 
Well, how did I know? She 
pretty sd 
‘Could I see whether she wa pretty or 
not 
“And you 
and thanking her 
“Of cour 
could I do? 
You needn't have ki 


you doing that one day 


one 


was very 


thanked her. What else 
ed her hand, I 


caught when I was 


tidying up in your room.” 
Did you? Very likely 

a helple as I was hi 

comes maudlin.” 

“I don’t know that you need call it that 

He imply fall in love with the pretty 


When a man is 


gratitude often be- 


nurse who takes care of him. It was hap 
pening all the time in the hospitals. But 
for me~right there in your room—and 


hut from everything 
‘But that wasn't my fault. If I'd known 


you were there 


out 


‘It was your fault at Atlantic City and 
afterward — when I'd let you see — far mors 
than a girl should ever let man see 

But uu know how impossible it wa 
for me ther till I'd told you who | was.” 

I know it now. I didn’t know it before 

n hour ago. And the time when you 
that that thing at Rosyth—I 


awhetherornot vou meant 





u blame me for not coming 


downstai licker than I did 

I haven't blamed you, Regina.” 

You can’t imagine what it was to be all 
at sea not merely as to what you felt but 
actually as to what you were— and had 
bee! Vhen you pulled the pearls out of 

uur pocket—-and aid you were that 
mat 

here were two or three minutes during 

hich she stood with face averted, and I 
had to give her time to regain her se 
control. 

You see,”” she went on, her rich mezzo 
just noticeably tremulous uu see, Td 
tlways thought about him ivirl naturall 
would, finding him in her room like that 
but I'd thought of him as . And I'd 
been thinking of you too. I'd been tl 
ing of you as the very opposite of him. He 
was so terrible— so gaunt » st er 
I see just a little of him in you now after 
you've suffered But i—Id 
know what it wa you had about you 
your brother had it too I sa tL ap 


(Centinued on Page 83) 
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NOTHER thing the Sherwin-Williams trade mark stands 
for is World-Wide Distribution. Sherwin-Williams prod- 

ucts literally do ‘cover the earth.””, And because our products 
are being submitted constantly to the tests of so many different 
peoples, living under such varying conditions of climate, we 
have gathered a wonderful experience. The more problems 
there are put up to us, the better we can solve your problem. 


lhe Sherwin-Williams mark speaks a universal language. In 


all countries and in all tongues it means quality on 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PRODUCTS 
PAINTS ano VARNISHES 


DYESTUFFS, COLORS, PIGMENTS, CHEMICALS, INSECTICIDES, 
DISINFECTANTS, WOOD PRESERVATIVES 
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The Sun Never Sets 


on Sherwin-Williams Products 


A of the distribution of Sherwin- 
Williams Products is a map of the 
civilized world. 

Our factories ship to the farthest frontiers 
of the five continents, girdling the world, 
as far north as Iceland, as far south as 
Chile. Sherwin-Williams Products with- 
stand the cold of the Yukon, the heat of 
the Equator, the wet'“rains” of India and 
the scorching simoons of Africa. They go 
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BAI 
Sherwin-Williams Products 


are sold and used in every 









civilized country in the world 


into every country and in every country 
they make good. 

Your interest in this world-wide distri- 
bution is in the organization that made it 
possible—in the manufacturing experience 
gained from goods that practically cover 
the earth—in the resources of men’ and 
material required to get'and keep such a 
market. 

Because of this you can feel sure that the partic- 
ular Sherwin-Williams Product you buy represents 


a quality that the world has approved. 


TO DEALERS: There is a Sherwin-Williams agent in nearly every city 
and town in the United States and Canada. We will be pleased to com- 


municate with any dealer in towns where we are not already represented 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Main correspondence office, Cleveland, Ohio 


Plants, Warehouses and Sales Offices all over the world 
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EW people realize how rubber 

has baffled the skill of the chem- 
| ist. No one knows what actually 
| 


sx 4 + 45 . 
takes place when rubber is vulcan- 
ae ~~ ized. No one knows why a con- 


tinued pressure on a sheet of rubber 
has the same deteriorating effect as 
heat. There are many theories, 
but no positive accepted truths. 
Rubber makers still have worlds to 
conquer. 

That is why it is possible for there 
to be such an amazing condition as 
exists today in the manufacture of 
inner tubes. 

By the control of an exclusive 
process, [he Empire Rubber & Tire 
Co. of Trenton, N. J., have been able 
to make a tube which instead of 
having to be replaced every year 
or so, ordinarily lasts as long as the 
average car itself. 

Premature old age rather than 


Empire Red Tubes Last as Long as the Average Car Itself 


e Myster 
of Rubber 


the wear and tear of the road, is 
what usually ruins inner tubes. 

After the ordinary tube has been 
in service about so long, it gets 
brittle and ‘‘checky’’, and finally 
won’t hold air. But the Empire 
process gives to the tube longer life 
than crude rubber itself possesses. 

For twelve years this exclusive 
process has been used in making 
Empire Red Tubes. In all that 
time, there has never been an off 
year, nor a change in the process, 
because no improvement has been 
necessary. 

Many of the first tubes made by 
the Empire process are still in serv- 
ice—punctured and patched up, 
but yet in the running. 

These records have proved that 
in the vast majority of cases an 
Empire Red Tube will last as long 
as the average car itself. 


Tke Empine_ Tine. Salen 








mpzire 


Red 
Tubes 
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(Continued from Page 79) 
when I met him at Evelyn’s in Montreal, 
something a little more than distinguished, 
something faithful and good.” 

“Those things are often hang-overs of 
inheritance that have no counterpart in the 
nature.” 

“Well, whatever it was I saw it—and all 
that year those two types had been before 
my mind. Then when I was told that there 
were not two—that there was only one—it 
was like asking me to understand that the 
earth had only one pole, and that the North 
and the South Poles were ide ntic al.”” She 
surprised me with the question: ‘* Did you 
ever read La Dame aux Camélias?” 

I said I had, wondering at the connec- 
tion. 

‘Don’t you remember how it begins with 
the exhumation of the body of that poor 
woman six months after she was buried? 

I recalled the fact. 

“So that all through the rest of the book, 
when Marguerite Gautier is at the height 
of her triumphs, if you call them triumphs, 


you see her as she was first shown to you. 
Well Oh, don’t you understand? 
That’s the way I had to see—I had to 
see you!” 

I hung my head. 


“‘T understand perfectly, Regina—now.” 
“There’s so much we're only beginning 


to understand now, both on your side and 
on mine.” 

‘When it’s almost too late—if isn’t 
quite.” 

Her manner, her voice, both of which 


had been a little piteous, took on a sudden 


‘Oh, as to that, I’ve been thinking it 
over— I've had to think over so much—and 
I don't believe the word applies.’ ; 

“Doesn't apply?” I asked in astonish- 
ment. ‘Why not—when it’s as late as it is? 
It’s just as if Fate had been making us a 
plaything.” 

‘I don’t believe that. Life can’t be the 
sport of disorganized chance. If Romeo 
takes poison ten minutes before Juliet 
wakes it’s because the years behind them 


mistake.”’ 


led up to the 
we reap only what we 


“You mean that 
SOW . 

‘And that life is as much a matter of de- 
velopment in a logical sequence as the 
growth of certain plants from certain seeds. 


It isn’t—it can’t be—a mere frenzy of hap- 
hazards. Things happen to us in a certain 
way because what we've done leaves them 
no other way.” 

“And was there no other way in which 


this could happen to you and me? 


‘Think! Isn’t it the very outcome that 
might have been expected from what 
we've been in the past?” 


I stared at her without comprehension. 


came to hide them from the patrolling aéro- 
planes; and yet others, some hundreds in 
number, were hiding in cellars and above 
ceilings, to give themselves up when Allied 
troops should enter the town 

What is left of Ostend after its four years 


of enslavement by the Germans is a town 
outwardly scarcely damaged, a port partly 
blocked but still usable, and some fifty 
thousand Belgians whose mood, whose at 
titude to life, are those of people raised 
from the dead, made free again of life. 
Their ecstasy upon that first day, their ex- 
plosion into rejoicing, were but the first 
irresistible relaxation of nerves and im- 
pulses kept too long at tension; but it was 
only slowly that they came to take their 


freedom for granted. A man standing at a 
shop door, with a woman peering over his 
shoulder, saluted me, and I automatically 
lifted my hand to my cap In response 
“Tiens!”’ cried the woman. “He 


turned your salute 

pee at dinner that night M. Hector 
de Vries, a member of the Municipal Coun- 
cil to whom Ostend owes much for his fear- 
less work during the occupation, sprang 
suddenly up from his chair. ‘*‘ My God,” he 
cried; “it’s true—it’s true! The English 
are here!” 

Yet Ostend by the standard of other Bel- 
gian cities has suffered little. The later 
policy of the Germans, which succeeded to 


re- 


that form of self-expression which found 
scope in fire, 
neutralize Belgium as 
ing it. 
To this end they 


murder and violation, was to 
an enemy by divid- 
Divide et impera was the new maxim. 
purposed to favor the 
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** Because of your past life,” she went on, 
“there was something you couldn't tell me; 
and because I didn’t know it I’ve taken a 
step which my past life doesn’t allow me to 
retrace. Could anything be neater?” 

‘And yet you're fond of saying the at the 
way things happen is the best way. 

‘It’s the best way if it’s the only way, 
isn't it? I should go mad if I thought that 
my life hung on nothing but caprice 
whether of luck or fate or anything you call 

God. I can stand my deserts, however 
hard, if I know they’re my deserts.’ 
“You can stand this?” 

‘This is not a question of standing; it’s 
one of working out. Life isn’t static; it’s 
dynamic—those are the right words, aren’t 
they? It’s always unfolding. One thing 
leads to the next thing; and then there 
must be times when a lot of things that 
seemed separate are gathered up in one 
immense result. Don't you think it must be 
that way?” 

I said stupidly that I didn’t know. 

“Of course you don’t know if you don’t 
think; but try to think!” 

‘What good will thinking do when we 
see how things are 

“It'll show us how to make 
them, won’t it?” 

‘Is there any 
marrying anybody else than me? 
things happen isn’t necessarily 
way.” 

After her hesitating syncopated sen- 
tences in dealing with what was more di- 
rectly personal to her life and mine she 
talked now not so much calmly as surely, as 
of subjects she had long thought out. 

‘I don’t say the best way absolutely; 
but the best in view of what we've made for 
ourselves. For ourselves you and I have 
made things hard. There’s no question 
about that. But isn’t it for both of us now 
to live this minute so that the next won't 
be any harder?’ 


the best of 


best to be made of your 
The way 
the best 


There was no argument in this; there 
was only appeal. 
“What,” I asked, ‘““do you mean by 


that?” 

‘I suppose I mean that the best way to 
live this minute is to accept what it con- 
tains—till it deve lops into something else 
as it will. This isn t final. It’s only a step 
on the way to 

“It’sa step on the way to your marrying 
a man you're not in love with, and my not 
marrying at all.” 

‘And as the world is at present, 
there worse tragedies than that?” 

Irony of which she must have been un- 
aware pricked my dreams of celibate con- 
clam toa cause as a pin pricks a bubble. 

“So that if I stand still and let you go 
on #3 

She threw me a quick glance. 


aren't 
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“And aren’t you going to? 

The answer to that question was what in 
the back of my mind I had been trying to 
work out, 

“Wouldn't it depend,” I said, picking 
the right words, ‘on which of the three it is? 
There’s one I couldn't interfere with—not 
without disregarding gratitude and honor.” 

Do you want me to tell you which?’ 

But I didn’t—not then. Too much hung 

on what the knowledge would me me. 


There were decisions to which I couldn't 
force myself at once. In saying this I 
added: ‘But though I can’t interfere with 


him without disregarding gratitude and 
honor I don’t say that I shan’t disregard 
them.” 

In the clear starlight her eyes had a 
ve ‘iled metallic brightness. 

“No?” 

‘And if I don't 

you do?” 
“What would you expect me to do?” 

“T should expect you to back me up.’ 

“So that we should both be disregarding 
gratitude and honor?’ 

ns “W e've a right to our hz appiness. rs 

‘That’s a very old argument, isn’t it?” 
“It’s not the less true for being old.” 

“Oh, no; if it’s true it’s true— anyhow.” 

“And it is true. Don’t you know it is?” 

She surprised me by saying, as if quite 
casually: “I don’t suppose that in the end 
it’s the truth or the untruth of the argument 
that would weigh with me.” 

My heart gave a thump. 

“Then what would weigh with you?” 

She was standing with her back to the 
rail, with the great white star behind her. 
As if to emphasize the minute of suspense 
the engines gradually stopped, while the 
ship rocked gently on the tide. The lights 
on shore were more complex now, lights 
above lights, lights back of lights, with the 
profusion of seaboard towns even in No 
vember. The murmur of voices and the 
click of heels grew expectant as well as 
joyous. 

When she spoke at last it was with breast 
heaving and eyes downcast. Her words 
came out staccatowise, as if each made its 
separate effort to keep itself back. 

“What would weigh with me? I 
know.” 

‘Does that mean,” I de mande d sharply, 
“that you might baek me up? 

I could barely catch her words. 

“It means first of all that 
awfully weak.” 

“Tt isn’t weak, Regina, to—to love.” 

‘it’s weak for a soldier to make love an 
excuse for not fighting.” 

‘But you're not a soldier.” 

“Oh, yes, Iam; and so are you. We're 
all soldiers now—everyone in the world. 
We keep telling ourselves—we keep telling 


,” | persisted, “ what shall 


I don't 


that I’m 


THE RESURRECTION OF OSTEND 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Flemings at the cost of the Walloons, and 
Ostend is a Flemish city. By consequence 
Ostend is an outstanding instance of the 
German capacity to impose himself by sym- 
pathy or interest as the master of even the 
most helpless community. The Germans 
actually meant well to them; the astound- 
ing privilege of membership in the German 
Empire was to be theirs, and a share in the 
German gains and glories. ‘“‘ You are of the 
same blood as we,” they were constantly 
told; aid the brute Bettinger was succeeded 
as military governor by the comparatively 
mild and merciful Fischer. 

And yet after this nurture, this propitia- 
tion, they thrill, they exult in the German 
defeat and departure. They curse the name 
and substance of all things German; sale 
boche is their cleanest name for a German; 
there were those who knelt weeping in the 
street at first sight of my uniform. To be 
courteous was to startle them; to make 
way for a lady on the sidewalk was to excite 
cheers. 

For it is true that the tender mercies of 
the wicked are cruel. That impersonal, in- 
human intelligence which guides the des- 
tinies of Germany can make of a German 
citizen a murderer or a satyr by a simple 
order; somehow it cannot make a kindly 
common human being of him at all. The 
conclusion forces itself that the modern 
German as shaped by his military training 
and the purposes of his rulers does not know 
how to be good; he does not know right 
from wrong. Thefts from the civil popula- 
tion and from the town never ceased; when 
they were systematized under the title of 


“requisitions” ‘hey even multiplied; fines 
for trivial offenses, imprisonment on manu- 
factured pretexts, continued to the last 
hours of the German occupation. Upon the 
day before I arrived the concierge of the 
king’s villa had been imprisoned without 
trial for protesting against the removal of 
timber from the house; he was released at 
midnight when the judge, Becker, handed 
over the keys of the jail to M. de Vries upon 
his departure. 

All tales of the occupation center upon 
the requisitions, for the Flemings are a 
thrifty folk with a strong sense of property, 
and the confiscations that stripped the very 
kitchens of their pots and pans are very 
sore in their memories. One housewife 
after another has told me bitterly of those 
search parties—a noncommissioned officer 
and his stiff squad of armed uniformed 
men— that came to the house, endeavoring 
with a suffocating formality of demeanor 
to dignify an act of larceny. It must need 
a perfect panoply of humorlessness to be 
pompous and overtly patriotic when one’s 
armed force has for a mission no more than 
the theft, say, of two kettles, a copper 
spittoon and a bagful of door knobs. Or 
later, when woolen materials were running 
short in Germany, it must have been hard 
to resist one’s own sense of the ridiculous 
while marching away from a house, the 
weeping housewife watching from the door- 
step, freighted with half a dozen great 
Flemish wool mattresses. 

The town was for tie 
mine of various commodities; 
unintelligent best to empty it. 


Germans a mere 
they did their 
Copper 
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each other—that we're fighting for right. 
It’s our great justification. But what's the 
use of fighting for public right if we go and 
do wrong privately?” 


“But it isn’t right for you to throw 
yourself away on a man you don’t care for.” 
‘It’s right for me to stand by my word 
what is practically my word--till some- 

thing relieves me from the necessity.” 
**And do you think anything ever will?” 


‘That’s not what I have to consider. 
If I do what I know I ought to do I've only 
to wait—and let the next thing come.” 

““And what you know you ought to do 
are you going to do it?” 


She looked up at me pleadingly, quiver- 


ingly, with clasped hands 

‘I don’t want to do—to do anything 
else. Oh, Frank, | hope you won't make 
me!” 


It was not this unexpected collapse that 
made me tremble; it was not this confes- 
sion; it was the knowledge that I had het 
in my power. She had seemed so far above 
me— ever since I knew her; she had seemed 
so far beyond me, so strong, so aloof, so ice 
pure, 80 inflexibly and inaccessibly right! 
And now she was ready to come to me if I 
insisted on taking her 

But the hungry beast in me was not yet 
satisfied with her avowals 

“Could I, Regina — could I— make you?’ 

I once saw in the eyes of a spaniel that 
knew it was going to be shot the beseech 
ing, submissive, helpless look I saw here. 


‘You know what I've been doing, 
Frank-the last two years—just to be 
where I— where I could— hear about you 
occasionally and see you perhaps— when 
you couldn't see me.” 

I bent down toward her, close, closer, 
till I almost enve loped her. 

“Yes, I know that now and—and 
I'm I’m going to make you.” 


but she didn't with 
Cer 


She didn’t answer, 
draw. Perhaps she crept nearer me. 
tainly she shivered. 

The look in her eyes was still helples 
submissive, beseeching; but 
grew mortally frightened as well I repeated 
what I had said as softly but as firmly as I 
could make the words 

*I’m—I'm going to make you.” 

There was nothing but the strip of black 
veiling between her lips and mine when a 
sudden flash that might have come out of 
heaven threw me back with a start 


because it 


It was there above us—the great bea- 
con—landlike— homelike— the new world 
the new work—the new problems to be 
solved—the new duties toward mankind 
to be hammered home—while thankful 


voices were murmuring round us: 
“Sandy Hook!” 


TO BE CONTINUED) 


door 
from 
and 
statues from 


it had been gold; 
catches, ash trays 
the cafés, the bells of the churches 
of the town chimes and the 
the squares— with one exception— all 
taken. The statue that remains is tl 
King Leopold the First; it was immune 
because Leopold, before being King of the 
Jelyians, had been an officer in the Prussian 
Army and a wearer of German Orders 

A little old man in a black howed 
me over the Kursaal, whose great curved 
expanse of window looks out to the sea over 
the Digue. Those 


they sought as if 
hinges, window 


were 





apron 


i 


who recall it in peace will 
remember those great ind their fine 
ornateness, the wide marble and 
general background of luxury which the 
furnished to the practitioners of the vi 


rooms 
stairs of 


lure; the people who filled the great chan 
rs like a moving shimmering fabric; and 
all its aspect of a place dedicated to ea 
wealth, easy pleasures and easy ot 
Now below the great windoy thie irlace 
of the Digue is broken by forlorn gur 
whence the ruined guns point seaward 
and a sprawl of rusty barbed re 


weed of the war, tangles acro t. With 
all was cool wide space and still ernptine 
The little old man snuffled pitif ‘ 
was some kind of caretaker {f the place 
and he was loyal to it I suppose if ¢ 
nothing else to be loyal to it i rt 
be loyal to a gambling hell He 
the great building throughout } 
were his own 
**See,”’ he cried as we made tor nt the 
tairs to the concert hall ee } those 


(Concluded on Page 8&7 
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healthy, happy children be- 
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Theysupplytherich glutenand phosphates 
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They are mildly laxative and so keep the 
system in normal condition. 
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ments and fine flavor of whole wheat 
plus the health-giving properties of 
barley,—a delicious and economical 
porridge. 

Purina Whole Wheat Flour makes 
the finest bread and muffins you ever 
tasted. 


Purina Branzos is both a laxative 
and a food, since it contains nourish- 
ing coats of the wheat in addition to 
the bran. It makes a delicious por- 
ridge that is especially recommended 
for children and nursing mothers. It 
also makes delicious bread and 
muffins. 

Keep boys and girls healthy by giv- 
ing them foods that regulate the 
system in nature's way. 


Ralston Purina foods are packed only 
in checkerboard bags and cartons. 
Write us if your grocer can’t supply 
you. 

Ralston Purina Mills, 876 Gratiot St.,St. Louis, Mo. 
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in ing our wh foods. 
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thieves have robbed me! Here were balus- 
trades, and at the foot of them statues 
holding lamps—all stolen! And look here! 
I had a carpet on these stairs, held down by 
brass rods. All gone, even the brass eye- 
lets that held the rods! They have left me 
nothing!” 

He relapsed into feeble tearful profan- 
ity : 

The great concert hall, where nearly 
every famous musician for years past has 
played or sung, was bare as a cave. It had 
somehow ceased to be ornate in its old 
fashion, and in the pale barren light that 
streamed in from the sea it seemed bar- 
racklike, chilly and uncomfortable. The 
big organ that stands over it was a painful 
ruin, for the Germans, the compatriots of 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn, had eviscer- 
ated it for copper and such components of 
its anatomy 

*“My organ, too,” moaned the little old 
man. ‘‘Look—only look at it! And yet 
the y used to hold concerts here for their 
soldiers. You'd think they would have 
spared my organ, wouldn't you?” 

They used the gambling rooms, too, for a 
while, ere they discontinued play, gutted 
them and quartered troops in them. And 
every where were notices *Zutrittverbote n’” 
and the like, and many directions to the 
bomb-proof shelters in the basement. 

For there came a time when the 
sant British air attacks worked their way 


inces- 











through to the German nerves. Not one 
of these was directed against the town; 
the y, like the hombardments from the sea, 
confined themselve to the port and the 
batteries in the surrounding country, and 
their accuracy and discrimination have 
been among the wonders of the war. But 
the testimony of the Jelgians is unani- 


at the first alarm of an air attack 


the nearest shelters, 


mou 
the Germans ran to 


crowding out the civilians, and ever since 
the Vindictive’s raid on Zeebrugge they 
lived in dread of a landing upon the coast. 
In May, when the Vindictive came to Os- 
tend, they thought a landing force had 


arrived, and there was all but a panic 
I have had scores of accounts of that 





night The attack took place at about 
midnight and all ci ins were perforce 
within door The sudden roar of the 
terrific gunfire was their first notification 


of what was happening; officers and men 
billeted in the houses went shouting forth, 
half dre and that mys 
terious telegraph which works everywhere 


sed: somehow, by 


held from speaking one to 
darkened 
“The English 


that people are 
another, there ran through the 
houses the gleeful rumor 
are here!” 


The Kaiser's Visit 


srit- 
and 


funeral of the 
Vindictive; 


Next day 


ish dead taker 


came the 


from the 


later there was the retirement of Admiral 
von Schroeder, who had failed to repel the 
attack; and fina a flying visit from the 
Kai er 
It was a furtive business, that visit 

an automobile driven swiftly through the 
treets to the port, back to the admiral’s 
quarters, and then after a brief interval 
away toward Bruge but a number of 
townspeople managed to get a look at that 
trange figurehead of the German Empire 
They differ somewhat in their accounts of 


what they saw, but that perhaps is natural 





in the case of the personality that mysti 
fies all mankind. From the mass of their 
descriptions I gathered an impression of a 


vith a great blue cloak cov 
that sat round-shouldered in 
‘seat of a great gray car, of a face 
immobile and elderly, with gray hair show- 
cap. Beside him 
about with obvious 


naval uniilorm 
ering a figure 
the bac 

ing below the rim of the 
a very tall officer gaze« 
interest; but the Emperor neither turned 
his head looked up-—-just stag- 
nantly preoccupied with himself, the vain, 
varthy, hated face vacant and dead. 

I have spoken of that wireless telegraph 
of secret knowledge which operates despite 
all censorships and restrictions. The people 
of Ostend were furnished by their conquer- 
ors with certain definite sources of news 
German newspapers from Germany, and 
others in French and Flemish 
specially written, edited and printed for 
their information. German propaganda 
leans heavily on doctored news; Ostend 
was flooded with it and read obediently 
the official stories first of gigantic world- 
changing victories, of London and Paris in 
ruins, of famine in England, of quarrels and 
peace movements among the Allies; and 


nor sat, 





German, 
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Ostend believed exactly nothing of the 
whole thing. For snaking through the 
German lines, permeating the daily inter- 
course of friends, masked under the 
commonplace forms of trivial speech ran 
the underground wireless telegraph that 
brought in the truth. By October first the 
people knew of the joint Belgian and Brit- 
ish offensive that had suddenly thrust its 
way forward through the Houthulst For- 
est; from that date they learned each new 
forward step in the progress of the advance; 
and they understood that deliverance was 
striding toward them. 

It was comical! The German officers of 
course knew the truth also, and continued 
to strut the streets, to govern and oppress, 
to wear with the ease of long habit their 
pose of Fate’s chosen and invincible instru- 
ments. To the families upon which they 
were billeted the more unbending of them 
gave various explanations of the military 
situation and seriously overworked the 
phrase “according to plan.” They were 
serene, arrogant, superb—and all the time 
they pranced and play-acted, sneered and 
explained, the secret laughter hushed itself 
to let them by and lit up again behind 
Fifty thousand people laughed and 
held their tongues; fifty thousand people 
knew them for liars and buffoons; they 
were publicly shamed before they were yet 
defeated and driven out 


them 


Arrogant, But Impotent 


In the end the Belgians came to con- 
tempt of these impotent demigods. As the 
news of the Allied advance trickled in they 
prepared for the final inevitable act of 
cruelty, the deportation of the male ci 
Vilians of military age. The order came on 
the thirteenth of October; all 
tween the ages of seventeen and forty-five 
were to present themselves to be marched 


males be 


under escort back toward Germany. They 
numbered about six thousand in all, but 
save for about thirteen hundred they with 


one accord vanished from the light of day 

Sehind the overt face of the city in which 
folk moved openly there came into being a 
secret twilight town of folk whose habita 
tion was in secret cellars, in concealed cup 
boards, in the high-pitched 
roofs. To the hidden laughter and private 
intelligence that wrapped the German: 
round like a vague mist there was added 
the mystery of this unseen, undiscoverable, 
unconquered city of fugitives. The Ger 
mans by now were too busy to conduct a 
thorough search; their hunting was per 
functory; and scores of men have related 
how they lay behind a wainscot or over a 
ceiling, listening with held breath while the 
house echoed to the trampling of the sol 
diers who sought them. 

Four others I saw and questioned, whose 
hiding had endured longer. Two 
Belgian soldiers and two were Englishmen, 
a jockey and a stableman employed in the 
training stables of M Marquet, who had 
been trapped in the town at the time of the 
Allied retirement four years ago and had 
been in hiding ever since. The two Eng- 
lishmen had arranged themselves a garret 


recesses of 


were 


with a concealed door, and during the 
whole of the four years they had never 
left it. M.de Vries had furnished the funds 
for maintaining them: their presence w 





known to a number of people and death at 
the German hands was the penalty for not 
denouncing them. But they had had no 
ir of that. 

The jockey, Spouge, was a wisp of a 
man, with a tiny twisted sardonic face; the 
tableman, Wheelen, was lean and taciturn; 
and save for the fish-belly whiteness of their 
faces and a certain slowness and unhandi 
ness of their movements neither showed 
noteworthy signs of the danger and cor 
straint they had endured. Of the progress of 
the war which preoccuples the rest of man 
kind they knew nothing; in the dimness of 
their garret they heard the reverberation 
of the bombardments from the sea, the 
monotone of the inland guns, marching in 
the street, the flurry of the machine guns at 
the appearance of aéroplanes--they heard 
it asa hermit might receive the far murmur 
of the world’s activity. 

“Thank goodness, neither of us 
ill,”’ said the tiny man. ‘That 
ha’ been a mess, that would.” 





didn't 


would 





And with all other troubles there was 
the ever-present food difficulty. The only 
flour obtainable was that which was per- 
mitted to be imported by the Commission 
for the Relief of the Belgians; milk for the 
children, sugar and butter have for long 
been unobtainable. The staple vegetable 
was a kind of turnip—what the French 
call navets. But meat after a time became 
comparatively plentiful. It came, like the 
news, not through but round the German 
authorities—another contrivance of the 
secrecy with which the vanquished de 
feated their conquerors. German Army 
organization, that spurious miracle of sy: 
tem and discipline, seems to be strong only 
so long as it has not to endure a strain; 
and there arose a commerce, a regular 
traffic, by German noncommissioned offi 
cers and men of the commissariat in stolen 
army rations. Cartloads of meat at a time 
were for sale to the civilians, and the shrewd 
indomitable Flemings, seeing their oppor 
tunity, took the thing in hand, stopped 
casual purchases, which might lead to di 
covery of the arrangement, put the busines 
of purchasing into the hand 
men, fixed prices, and so fed the town more 
or less adequately 

The fines and arrest 
The judge, Glaesner, was no more than 
the lash with which Military Governor 
Bettinger flogged the helpless people, whom 
he was under orders to conciliate and win 
for Germany 

In the story of Glaesner one finds the 
type of those Germans who made history 
at Louvain, the mysterious horrifying fig 
ure who, his existence in Europe unsu 
pected, flashed into terrible being upon the 
unleashing of the war. It is the realization 
of the old French folk tales of the were 
wolves, who were peasants by day 
wolves by night. In such a community as 
Germany was before the war, where life 
was regulated upon a basis of conformity 
to bourgeois standards of virtue and respect 


of « ompetent 


were innumerable 


and 


ability, Glaesner and his like must at least 
have walked circumspectly; they must 
have been indistinguishable from their 


neighbors in point of conduct and worthi 
ne Yet 
Louvain blazes up; what seemed like peas 
ants and business men reveal themselves a 
werewolves; and Glaesner is free 
true colors 


those standards once abrogated, 


to come 
out in 4 


The Unspeakable Glaesner 


In Ostend he was able to be himself, a 
passionate drunkard, capriciously cruel, 
enjoying power for the sensations it could 


give to appetites starved in peacetime. | 
his court he would rave from his seat like a 
lunatic; the trial of a Belgian by him took 
the form of a delirium of accusation, 
ing and taunting. He never inflicted le 

than the maximum penalty for an offense 
and would listen to no defense Hle sent 
the mayor to prison for making an error in 
proclamation 


fined the 


the translation of a German 
in Flemish; he and Bettinger 
town one hundred thousand marks because 


a pigeon—alleged but not proved to be a 
carrier pigeon was seen onaroof, Charge 
against German soldiers in connection wit! 


unauthorized 


theft 


tion or undisguised 


requl 


and burglaries, and also in the case 


of violation of girls and women, he refused 
to hear 
He openly regretted that he was not per 
mitted to inflict the death penalty more 
freely 
Jelgium is too small and there are too 
many people in it,’’ was his favorite catct 
phrase 
Bettinger, the governor, .was replaced 
by the elderly naval captain, Fischer, who 
vas at least an improvement on his prede 
‘ rr, and the judge, Glaesner, by Becker 
Neither was an ideal functionary, thoug! 
their coming was a relief to the town; but 
crime among the soldier increased and 
there was a particularly horrible murder of 


a girl in the presence of her father The 
requisitions never abated 
It wa upon the night of the sixteenth 


that the wild hopes which flamed brighter 
burned clear and surely. No at 
of the 
had been made to the townspeople, 
at night the officials of the 





each day 
nouncement Impending evacuation 
munici 


ummoned to the Hotel de 


were 








Ville. They arrived in time to see the gov- 
ernor come swiftly down the stairs, wrapped 
in his cloak. He spoke to none, but passed 
on, looking straight before him, to the 
motor car which awaited him, and drove 
away forthwith upon the Bruges road. 
Becker the judge received the officials and 
handed the keys of the jail to M. de Vries 

“We are leaving you,” he said. “Au 
revoir!”’ He smiled at his own last words, 
but no Belgian smiled. 

“Well,” said Becker finally, “I'll give 
you a last word of advice: Don’t let your 
people show too much joy at our departure 
or we'll shoot them down like sparrows.” 

And then he, too, went out to his car 
and left 

That capacity for organization and dis- 
cipline upon the strength of which the 
Germans have offered themselves to the 
world as masters and leaders went to pieces 
in those last days and hours. Transport 
for the removal of vast quantities of ma- 
terial broke down utterly; none can esti 
mate yet, even approximately, the sum of 
the stores, guns of all calibers, ammuni 
tion and the diverse gear of war which has 
been left for u The engineers who were 


left to carry out the tinal dispositions 
actually left intact the great twelve-inch 
guns of the “ Tirpitz”’ battery west of the 
town, and I have ridden hither to Zee 


the coast 
with 


dunes where 
defense batteries stand cheek to cheek, 
their ammunition dumps behind them and 
the hutments for the troops all complete 
to the last pane. But those engi 
neers, with a kind of hysterical incompe- 
tence, tucked their guncotton slabs into the 


brugge along the 


window 


Vitals of the town lighting system and water 
supply, and for a final effort blew up a 
portion of the sewerage system. The great 


Leugenboom gun, of about fifteen inche 
caliber, with which they used to shell 
Dunkirk, we have inherited intact. 


Contemptible Failures 


No, the Germans and the German idea 
are failures. They had Ostend to them 
elves in an inviolable téte-a-téte for four 
and win or to break and 
chose; they have done 
neither They failed in everything 
they attempted; even the requisitions were 
a failure, for to-day from a thousand hack 


years, to convince 
destroy as they 
have 


irds the burghers of Ostend are disinter 
ring hidden th ny of value wines that 
are the better for their sepulture, copper 
object that are none the worse private 


paper _ and the like One can 
where in Ostend on a fine fat 


sleep any 


woolen mi: 


i 
melling 


tress, a little damp, it is true, and 

of the earth ind there were flags enough, 
in spite of the nterdict, to make every 
street an arcade of moving color. And a 


for the faith of the firmness of 


their alleg 


people, the 


ance and their hate and di yust 


for Germar ‘ there are sacred thing 
beyond the reach of wrilegiou hand 
there are yet retreats of the spirit of a 
people to which the invading jack boot of 
the Prussian cannot follow it 

That night, the night of the seventeentt 
of October, came isitor since morning 
the King and (Jueen ol the Belgians had 
been Ino communicatior vith the Britisl 
naval authoriti it Dunkirk, requesting 
the meu 1 their liberated cit 
and a little before nine in the evening the 
were landed on the pret bY the vice ad 
miral and conducted into the town The 
crowd was still upon the square; there 
little sleep in Ostend that night; and the 
were promptly recognized 

A day of strong emotion had not ex 
hausted the capacity of the people forenthu 
iasm. a vell, incredulou aid startled, went 
up, and the King and Queen, the vice ad 


officer vere guited in a rus! 


heir Majestic 


miral and hi 


of foll It is probable that 


vere never before ir uch intimate conta 
with their people the were taker 
torm, jostled, clutched at wept 

there was a difficulty in getting then 
the door of the Town Hall There the 


King turned and spoke to the crowd | 
his words i 
Queer poke 


he wept in the 


sudible in the up Phe 


' ri i 


eloquent me 


ight of the people 


more 


Ostend is free order and the ( 
restoration are flowing i Before | 
there were Belgian police upon the t 
and a British monitor in the yx 
motor lighters were coming in lade 
food Qstend ma be hersell 

mor ind four year fer iver ! 
lend a new lue t he dutte | | 
tunitic of the con y ote t { ion 
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These manufacturers use AC for factory equipment 
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Airplane Plugs a Day 


During the war, our obligation to the Government we served imposed upon 


us the seal of silence. 


Now we may with propriety set forth the full facts 


concerning AC Spark Plugs and the war. 


At the outbreak of the war, army and navy engineers asked the spark plug makers 
to submit plugs in tests for an aviation motor of 125 pounds compression. 


The result of these tests was overwhelmingly in favor of AC. 


So AC Spark Plugs were chosen for standard equipment on 
These plugs were all of the basic AC design 


Hispano-Suiza airplane motors. 


Liberty and 


used for years by the leading motor car, truck and tractor manufacturers of this 


country. 


This we deem absolute proof of AC superiority. 


-Our War Program- 


AC Spark Plugs were standard 
equipment on Liberty and His- 
panio-Suiza airplane motors. 


At the time of the signing of the 
armistice we were manufacturing 
40,000 AC aviation plugs a day. 


This exceeded the combined daily 
outputs for aviation of either Eng- 
lish, French or American makers. 


We are proud of our opportunity to perform 
this service. Justly, also, are we proud of the 
record we have made. 


To our customers who were perhaps incon- 
venienced at times in their efforts to secure 
AC Spark Plugs while the war lasted, we 
make this explanation. 

Now we resume with full energy the pro- 
duction of AC Plugs for civilian use. 


Heretofore we have pointed to the over- 
whelming majority of motor car, truck and 


tractor manufacturers who use AC Plugs for 
standard equipment. 


Champion Ignition Company, FLINT, 


Thousands of AC Spark Plugs 
were furnished for ordnance tanks 
and trucks. 


All Class B standardized army 
trucks were AC equipped. 


By far the largest percentage of 
all army trucks were equipped 
with AC Spark Plugs. 


Now we call your attention to the endorse 
ment won by AC Spark Plugs at the hands 
of the United States Government. 


Such combined testimony demonstrates more 
emphatically than ever before our contention 
that AC Spark Plugs are by all odds the best 
spark plugs. 

There is an AC Spark Plug specially de 
signed for every make and style of motor. 
Use no other kind. 

AC Spark Plugs will serve you best, just as 
they served the Government best under the 
acid test of airplane service. 





Michigan 
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“Well, there’s the end of that—and I’ve learned my lesson. Me for 


the best battery I can buy—which one is it?” 


Does this express your state of mind ? Hundreds of thousands 
of car owners have found that the answer is “Exfe”. 


The Battery Without 
Doubts 


“Extde” power and endurance have been 
large factors in building up the largest 
battery business in the world. Skilled engi- 
neers in every field of electrical activity 
have endorsed in advance the judgment of 
the car owner who equips with “Exfde"’. 


The Battery for 
Every Car 


lor whatever make or model of car you 
now use, or contemplate purchasing, 
there is a certain “Exide”’— one not 
simply plausibly adapfed to it, but one that 
will better its performance. 


The Battery of Nation- 
Wide Distribution 
and Service 


All over the country, in principal cities 
and towns, are located “Exide” Dis- 
tributors. They can provide you with 
the “ZExide” Battery that is made for 
your car, and they can see to it that you 
get from that battery all the power- 
performance built into it. Put your bat- 
tery need before the “Exide” Distributor 
nearest you—whether it be a new battery, 
a repair, or advice and assistance in bat- 
tery operation—he can and will meet it. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO, 


1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1919 
New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco St. Louis Cleveland Atlanta 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis Kansas City Detroit Rochester Toronto 


“txide”. “ MycapeExide”. “froncladeExide”. ** ThineBxide ’’. “Chloride Mccumulator”, “Tudor Accumulator” 


Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


rexide | 


LOOK FOR 
THIS SIGN 
It Means: 
““A Sure Start 
Assured ”’ 











O SINGLE man, no single factor won 
the war; no single nation and no single 
force, but an alliance of minds and an 


alliance of might. Superior strategy, superior psychology 
brought irresistible forces into play against an enemy 
ground from without by shot and shell and gnawed from 
within by the hunger pangs of starving humans. Block- 
ades, embargoes, submarine chasers, food conservation, 
bumper crops, huge armies, lofiy diplomacy—all con- 
tributed to the great triumph. Yet each depended on 
advance knowledge, secret advices confidential re- 
ports for guidance or direction. We developed as great 
a thirst for military and information our 
enemies as they did for news about us. Through channels 
iden, through methods of superb skill and 
we played a great game with the German 
General Staff —and Brains matched brains; wits 
rivaled wits. Censorship ran its fatal pencil through the 
details Even to-day the 
underlay four and a half years of an 
of two sets of brains are not ready to be 


and 
about 


nay al 


necessarily hi 





adroitnes 


won. 


most dramatic of great battles. 
t s that 


it 








gre move 
incessant struggle 


disclosed We 


long after the last 


shall know, indeed, how the war was won 
strains of our ecstatic bugles have wel- 





Such, moreover, is the glory 
tales never suffer in 


ing heros 


comed the returr 
of history that its narratives and 
elated te lling. 


told now, however, of the invisible 


repetition or in the 
Something can be 
conquered autocracy, weapons of “‘Intelli- 
and admirals would call them 
not inappropriately, weapons of fact and 
rrmation—which made possible wise ac- 
hours of a four-year struggle. 
ill agree that such a critical occasion was 
of the Marne, when human liberty seemed 
to hang in the balance. Marshal Joffre won that battle by 
Intelligence just as Von Kluck lost contact with 
of the German Army by what must be 
r Intelligence. But an even more important 
came the Germans after their superoffen- 
March began once more in July their sweep 
Paris the Marshal Foch 
initiative from the enemy, and from that time 
Germans never recovered it. How did he do it? 
in chief of the Allied Armies knew the 
Some person, 


weapons that 
gence ’ as the colonels 


echn ally and 





superior 
the other divisions 
called inferi 
moment 
e last 
toward 


wrest the 


wher 


Suddenly world saw 
on the 
The 
zero hour of the great 
i secret, got that precious information, The 
preparations not only for resistance 
ovement. He planned his counter- 
hour ahead of the enemy’s hour for 


commander 
German offensive 
identity still < 
French marshal made 
but for a forward n 
troke for just one half 


ttack. No army that has for weeks been preparing for a 





a 
great offensive operation can suddenly change to defensive 
warfare. No army can in a half hour’s time adjust itself 
to attack by its foes on a wide front. The German 





General Staff was surprised and confused. It never knew 
the exact strength of the Allies or their potential resources. 
From those July ured. Intelligence 


did the trick. 


days victory was as 


The President's Private Information 


it number there are which prove how 
were the Allies than their opponents in 
tion of information. But Intelligence is not merely 

politic al, it is psy< hological. 
one great moment when political informa- 
it never had before in the whole war. 


geen ANCES witho 
much more f 
the colle 
military —it er 
And there wa 
tion came into play a 
That the October morning when Germany bluntly 
asked for a cessation of hostilities—on land, on sea and in 
the air. Half the world, mindful of German treachery and 


deception, cried ‘‘ Beware!”’ : } 


onomic, it is 


was or 





Talk with the foe might 
mean a maneuver to get themselves into a be tter*military 
dent Wilson could answer abruptly by say- 
ve nothing to do with you; we fight on”; or 


position. Pre 
ing ‘‘I shall } 
he could recognize that 


‘ ¢ 





the German autocracy was ready 
was already sinking as the tide 
turned on the battlefield, and that a new 
Berlin which was trying hard to 


to quit, indeed tha 
socialist govern- 
power in 

ly it was an overwhelming decision for any 


ment was in 
surrender. Sure 
man. 

But from far-flung points, from unnamed persons and 
indisputable had information—the truth. 
The President what was going on inside Germany. 
The Allied governments too, for we exchanged 
data of the most confidential sort with our cobelligerents. 
We knew Germans lacked, what mu- 
they had in reserve, what the shortage of food 
meant, what t and 
what the total amount of unrest inside the empire spelled. 
So specious had been the peace offensives of the Germans 
that the outside world was dubious. President Wilson had 
information at his disposal which was unerring. As the 


first German plea for an armistice came he is said to have 


sources come 
knew 
knew it, 
what materials the 


nitions 


e industrial disturbances signified, 
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turned to Colonel House, who was with him at the time in 
New York, and remarked: 
From that moment it was a question of method 
President and the Allies promptly agreed that the 
kind of armistice ever to be given Germany would be one 
that would make it impossible for her to renew hostilitic 
It wasn’t to be an armistice at all—it was to be surrender 
The President knew that the verge of 
anarchy and that her new socialist government 
into power on a platform of immediate 


“The end has come 
The 


omy 


Germany was on 
had come 


peace If it failed 


extremists would seize the reins of government and a revo- 
lution worse than anything Russia ever saw might ensue. 
Fortunately the American Government was possessed of 


information that the socialist cabinet ministers were 
sincerely trying to make peace and were not put forward, 
as some of their predecessors had been, 
dressing to make the world imagine Germany had democ- 
ratized her government overnight. 

It was important to know whether the new 


} 
level 


asa kind of window 


German 


Government was on the or sparring for time Two 
kinds of information brought the answer: The Ger 
Armies were in an inext 
told of the unrest of the mass« Ilere was the crowning 
opportunity. Mr. Wilson had hoped from the day America 
had entered the Europe an War to 
people from their government. There 


despaired of his task, days when he h 


man 


ricable position; and data galore 


separate the German 
were da when he 
mself doubted 
could be any difference: but as the 


whether there was or 


information came to him of the widespread unrest, of the 
bitterness of the people toward the 
had promised victory but instead withdrawing the 
army with frightful losses, the time for the great disillusion- 
ment seemed at hand. So he asked three questions: ‘ Do 
you accept our > Do you understand that all in 
vaded territory must be evacuated? And for whom dos 

the new government in Germany for the autocrat 


who began the war? 


military master 


wer? 





term 


speak 


The Political Power of Publicity 


HAT last question was deliberately intended a 

tation to political revolution. The President, indeed, i 
said to have remarked to some of his friends on the night 
those three questions were dispatched that the last query 
ought to be the forerunner of a revolution. Experts who 
had been studying the psychology of the 
apprised him that the moment was ripe for decisive events, 
Suffering had become so intense that the German 
people were fully aware of the sir gle obstacle that stood 
I meant to them food and 


remove tha obstacl 


an invi- 


situation had 
once 


between them and peace which 
clothing—they forthwith 
Germany thought she knew 
Her government had of course 
plea for an armistice, to sta} 

the confidence of the peopl But since 
armistice got publicity the Pre 


would 
something about pr 
published broadcast the 


ay dome ¢ dis 


paganda, 





get even more. 
wanted peace and they wanted to learn what wa prevent- 
ing it. 

The President could have used the oc 


1 n to inflame 
the patriotic passions of the German peop! It might 
have resulted in further support by the Germans of their 
old government as the only hope against a set of Alli 
who, they might be per uaded to believe, were bent i 
destroying them anylhi Here especial vas a correct 


estimate of the German morale needed, The President 
unhesitatingly insisted that the German au acy must 
go before there could be ar a l m of peace tert 


The Kaiser and his crew saw the handwriting on the 
the demand for their abdication would bec 
jt was the only way to “ood, to clothing, to the saving of 


lives; the people would g »yto any lengths to get peace. So 
the three que tions from the President of the Uni 
published throughout Germany, afforded the mi 


for the ending of the war. 


Psychology played an important part, did it not? Thou- 
sands of informant , Some working covertly, son oper . 
in various parts of the world aided the President in } 
decisions, for they gave him accurate formation. I] i 
an example of Intelligence work of the political sort 
rivaled only by that which was the guiding strategy ol 
battle. Facts and data helped win a triumphant ar 
stice; they are being gathered st I the same agencie 


for the minds that must write the covenants of peace 


How is all this information econonm 


combat, political, 
psychological Many departments of the 
governments of the United States and the Allies been 
concentrating on nothing else since the war began. The 
Department of State has had its embassies and legations 


gathered? 


lave 





with their particular channels of information; 
the Department of Justice has thousands of 
agents; and the Military and Naval Intelligence 
Divisions of the Army and Navy respectively all worked 
find out what the enemy was doing and to 
enemy from what we were doing. 
rather new at the game, but this war has taught 


together to 
keep the knowing 
America i 
us a good de 
organized a force for the collection of information which 
Allies had instituted. As the 
United States did in everything else, so we tackled the 
cale. Little was writ- 
important that most 
of Military and Naval Intelligence be 


al, and by the time the armistice came we had 
ranked with anvt} ing the 
problem of Intelligence— on a large 
ten about it during the war, as it wa 
of the activitic 
kept ecret 
And even in this survey 
f the great work that was carried on by an unknown army 
of mer sked their live 


winning: a OTVvice 


there can be given only a glimpse 
‘ 
without chance of 
many of whom 
ticklish moments bravery and skill not ex- 
field of battle. We know mostly of the spec- 
3 of airplanes in combat. We know little of just 
Army pieced together the bits of 
brougl t by obse rvers the 
watch the enemy's movements and 
preparations. We know little of the hundreds of men, old 
and young, who closeted themselves in dingy buildings in 
Washington and helped in the battle of wit 
what the enemy was planning with his propaganda, what 
and what kinds of information could be 


many Of whom ri 
decoration or ribbon: ( 
displayed in ] 
celled on the 
tacular feat 
how the Intelligence 


¢ 


Intormation who penetrated 


enemy's lines to 


discovering 


} 5 morale wa 


disseminated effectively inside Germany and bring the 
German people round to our way of thinking 
Military Intelligence is essentially a Europeanism—the 


necessary adjunct of large armies and navies. America 
unfortunately had no Intelligence system before this war 
That word “unfortunately” is used advisedly, for if the 
United States had had even a small force of reliable gath 
erers of military information one Pancho Villa never would 
have surprised a sleeping regiment of American troops at 
Columbus, New Mexico, nearly embroiling us in a conflict 
with Mexico at a time when Germany wanted to see us 
divert the munitions supply of the Allies to a war on this 
continent 

Our reverence for the Government, especially the mili 
tary, is such that most everybody has attributed a kind of 
to our General Staff. War plan 
is of course in the po 


, secret mili 
ession of our 
, like a great many other weapons 


omniscience 
tary data—why, all thi 
military chiefs! Yet th 
which we found ourselves without in April, 1917, could not 
be acquired in a day or a month. It took money, and the 
ion of Congresses which believed in reducing 
appropriations for the Army recommended each year by 
the Secretary of War had kept our General Staff 
of other countrie It 
million 
sum for the 


sume succe 


in igno 
rance of the military activitie was 
not until May, 1917, that | 

dollars for Military Intelligence and a 
Navy authorized by Congre 


an appropriation of one 
milat 


were 


Learning a European Game 


MMHE Military Intelligence branch of the General Staff 
suddenly began to develop into a real institution. Col 
Ralph H. Van Deman started the ball rolling by organizing 


offices in the principal cities and developing a personnel 
which early proved its usefulne After a year’s effective 
work, not a bit of which got into the newspapers, Colonel 
Van Deman was ordered abroad to coéperate with Brig 


Dennis I Nolan, the chief 


Gen, Intelligence officer on 
the staff of General Pershing Brig. Gen. Marlborough 
Churchill, who had earned a reputation for alertness and 
versatihty, was brought back from France by General 


and he has 
s, the 
il can no longe r be said 


% yton C. March, Chief of 
Was! 


work of his predecessor, so that 


aff of the Army, 


earried forward 4n ington, with ¢ xcellent result 


that the General Staff ignorant of what is going on in the 


seil 
hould have known 


armies of other countries or that the Government i 


doesn't know every day what it long ago 


and what most people imagined it always did know about 
tical ind psychological factors of neutral 


cal, economi 
ountrie 


the poli 
vell as bel 
What General ¢ 
a striking example of American 
f 


iverent ¢ 
hurchill ha t six mont} 


done in tl 





ivyressiveness and enter 


prise in even so unfamiliar a game as Military Intelligence 
I a ce ate thing to handle in a country like America 
vhich with its democratic ideals frowr 
of monarchical armic The Military 


American Army devi 
had the 





enemy gue ing ur 


oon 
proved that as for learning what was going or 
over in matters naval European Intelligence system 
their long start were not so far ahead after all 


(Conctuded on Page 94 
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OUR NATIONAL OBJECTIVE 


To many men the future spells business opportunity, libera- 


tion from restriction, restored markets—all that goes with a freer 


and fuller industrial progress. 


Doubtless this is an objective worthy of great activity, great 
effort and great concentration—but is it big enough for men 
who have just passed through an emergency in which they con- 
secrated all the industrial resources of this mighty nation to an 


ideal, untainted by purely selfish purpose? 


For more than a year the objective of American business has 
been one to which all alike could subscribe. Producer, distrib- 
utor, competitor and customer—every worker from least to 
greatest —all stood on a common platform. We have witnessed 
the results of unity of command, unity of purpose, and unity of 
efiert, in what was not only a great moral and military achieve- 


ment, but the greatest industrial achievement in history. 


The future holds for us equal community of interest and 


equal opportunity for a common objective. 


We do not believe that commercial success— measured 
purely by its material reward—will ever again satisfy American 
business men. But if we can regard business achievement as 


public service, business success as a contribution to world progress, 
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business management as a great human responsibility, the lessons 


of the war will not be lost. 


America can lead the world in solving great industrial prob- 


lems affecting the welfare of all humanity. 


America can produce food to feed nations, materials and 
manufactured products to increase the usefulness and comforts 


of millions. 


America can create wealth—not solely for the aggrandize- 
ment of a few but for enjoyment by all, and can show the world 
how great things can be accomplished by inventive genius and 
executive ability coupled with ideals of service. 

The great industrial organizations of the future will be 


known not simply as successful business institutions, but as 


definite contributors to human progress. 


But if this larger achievement is to follow, we business 
men must appreciate the vital importance of closer co-operation, 
more eflicient management, and a vision that looks beyond the 


narrow limits of a competitive market. 
To help attain that objective The Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company enlists its product, organization and physical 


equipment in the service of American industry. 


THE BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


January 1, 1919. 
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Wanted: 


Fifty 
$5,000 
Men 


The best-equipped 
specialty men i” the 
agricultural field— 
salesmen with excep- 
tional volume records 
for orders from farm- 
ers, or with big pro- 
ducing ability—are 
wanted to build up 
district subscription 


organizations for 


The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


Fifty 
salesmen willing and able 


really first-class 
to personally write thou- 
sands of subscriptionsan- 
nually will be employed 
alter personal interviews. 
Inquiries by experienced 
men from farm equip- 
ment and farm paper 

Full 
A fidelity 


ln ynd necessary. 


helds are invited. 


time required. 


To the men whom we 
select we shall offer 
$5,000.00 OR MORE 
a year. Choice of states 
or provinces to the first 


employed, 


Give re sponsible references 
] . best recent photograph 
Mention your age and qualth 
cations. State what you think 
you have done to merit first 


rank as salesman and organizer 


Answer fully in your own 


handwriting 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
6% Independence Square 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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(Concluded from Page 91) 

Something of an idea of what an Intelli- 
gence organization is like can now be given. 
It is a combination of a big commercial 
a metropolitan newspaper, a weekly 
magazine, a philosophical research society, 
a scientific laboratory, a detective bureau 
and a military establishment. Like a busi- 
institution it has traveling agents 
alert to discover what com- 


house, 


ness 


ilways on the 


petitors are doing, and preceding or c *heck- 
ing, wherever po sible, their rivals. Like a 
hig daily newspaper it receives news reports 


by cable and telegraph from all parts of the 
globe. They are, however, privately pub- 
lished and distributed to a limited number 
of officials. Like the weekly or monthly 
magazine, whose editors aim to anticipate 
the public there are men in the 
Military Intelligence whose duty it is to 
determine what situations may arise in dif- 
ferent countries in the two or three weeks 
or months of the future, and to counteract 
unfavorable tendencies or at hold 
them in check. Dozens of men who have 
all their lives studied certain languages or 
the habits and customs of foreign peoples 
make up special groups who spend days and 
nights making digests of news from the 
with which they are familiar and 
explaining the significance of such informa- 
tion 

For instance, one man in the Military 
Intelligence had lived six years in Berlin as 
the manager of an American branch of a 
big business house. He knew the country 
and the leading men very well. He was 
ready to indicate the relative worth of the 
news that came, especially data relating to 
the financial or economic situation inside 
Germany. Scores of the very best minds of 


wants, 


least 


countries 


American universities and colleges—law- 
yers, writers, editors, statisticians, econo- 
mists and investigators-—-worked for the 
Military Intelligence division of the Gen- 


eral Staff during this war, translating docu- 
ments, interpreting current events and 
keeping the General Staff advised as to the 
meaning of domestic disturbances in the 
races of Central Europe. Nothing 
like it has ever existed in Washington 
probably nothing like it ever was organized 
in America. It was a kind of university in 
itself, 

Che sort of organization that the General 
Staff maintained in Washington for Mili- 
tary Intelligence was duplicated abroad by 
General Pershing. Only, the men assisting 
the commander in chief of the American 
Expeditionary Forces concentrated their 
attention on combat information, and the 
officers on this side of the Atlantic took in 
the broad field of polities, economics and 
enemy propaganda. 

First of all it must be explained that all 
Intelligence systems differentiate between 
what are known as positive Intelligence and 
negative Intelligence. The first 
learn about the enemy; the second aims to 
counteract the efforts of the ene my either 
to obtain information or to break down the 


many 


seeks to 


morale of our force Much has been 
ilready published during the war about 
negative Inte lligence the destruction of 
enemy propaganda, offsetting lies and tricky 


isting the press to withhold mill- 
tary or naval information, censoring the 
mails, watching passports, and frustrating 
enemy activity in Mexico and other neutral 
countries, as well as other counter-espionage 
measures, 

But the positive side of Military Intelli- 
1 rily conducted on the quiet, 

attac hés are trained and sent to 
posts. They employ men to enter 
territory or coéperate with agents 
already established valuable con- 
countries, 


rumors, as 


yence necess 


Military 
foreign 
enemy 
wh o hi ive 
nections inside those 


Secret Reports of Agents 


Probably not more than two or three 
men know just how such agents make their 
report Even the thousands of officers in 
Military Intelligence are grouped in sec- 
tions, no one of which knows very much 
about the other About the only thing 
that the higher officers know is that the 
nformation that has come to them is first- 
hand or from reliable sources. They re- 
emble anonymous reports. They have 
ode signatures. Such measures have been 
found necessary to guarantee absolute pro- 
tection to informants 

Every military unit has its Intelligence 


officers in the field. These men are trained 
at headquarters. They learn what par- 
ticular things to ask for in interrogating 
They are taught the importance 


prisoners 


of what might seem to the average infantry 
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or artillery officer to be unimportant infor- 
mation. 

The Allies, for instance, caught a spy who 
had nothing to do but count the trains 
passing a certain station. He himself knew 
absolutely nothing about the intended use 
of the information he was gathering for the 
German General Staff. Yet by the simple 
device of observing passing trains we our- 
selves learned not many months ago that 
German divisions were much smaller than 
published figures had indicated. It took 
only seventy-five per cent of the usual num- 
ber of trains to transport a certain division, 
and there were fewer cars to every train. 
Aviators checked up the information, for 
they saw the moving trains, photographed 
the blocks of marching troops, estimated 
the spaces between them and the total 
space they occupied on the roads. The 
exact size of the divisions in question was 
thus determined with scientific precision. 
Indeed, military observers in airplanes did 
most of the work in this war which hitherto 
had been performed by spies or cavalry and 
infantry scouts at the Front. With radio 
telephones and telegraph devised to enable 
the aviator to talk with his commanding 
officer on the ground, reporting back not 
only the success of artillery fire but details 
of the enemy’s activity, it can well be im- 
agined whata remarkable factor the suprem- 
acy of the United States and the Allies in 
the air really was in winning the war. 


Combat Intelligence 


Combat Intelligence is the term applied 
to information gathered at the Front and of 
direct and timely value to military units, as 
distinguished from other information of less 
value to the fighting units, gathered by ci- 
vilian or military agencies in zones more or 
less remote from the Front. It is the most 
essential of all strategic operations in mod- 
ern warfare. It is the eye and ear of an 
army, and no force can maintain its superi- 
ority to or equality with opposing troops 
unless both senses are incessantly strained. 
Last June some of our Intelligence officers 
on the Lorraine Front had their ears wide 
open. By means of a listening-in set they 

picked up suspicious phrases. On analysis 

a comparison with other information 
brought to him the Intelligence officer of 
the regiment decided that it meant an at- 
tack at midnight. He warned not only his 
own regiment but also the units in the line 
at the left and right. Every man was ready 
when the attack came. Gas masks were 
slapped on promptly. Machine guns, rifles 
and guns were laid in anticipation and 
opened fire as the enemy forces advanced. 
Their attack was frustrated. Casualties 
sntie our men from gas and shells were 
few. A great many lives were saved by one 
Intellige nee officer and his staff. 

Perhaps the most striking instance of 
Combat Intelligence occurred on the West- 
ern Front prior to the big German offensive 
of July 15, 1918. The Allied Intelligence 
service proved conclusively for a fortnight 
before the attack was made that it was 
in the course of preparation. Reports of 
scouts and observers indicated on the after- 
noon of the fourteenth that the zero hour 
was near at hand. The French High Com- 
mand suddenly planned a raid and exe- 


cuted it as qui ly as planned. An hour 
before midnight exact information was 
obtained of the enemy’s intentions, Ata 


quarter of an hour before midnight that 
night word was sent up and down the line 
that the Germans would begin the artillery 
attack at twelve sharp and go over the top 
at four o'clock in the morning. Promptly at 
these hours the Germans did begin the 
bombardment and advance. Nine picked 
divisions, not counting the two divisions 
whie h had been in the line and had moved 
me ack to a reserve position, took part in the 

battle that ensued. Opposing them were 
only three French divisions and one Amer- 
ican division. Yet when German defeat 
was definitely conceded, five days later, it 
was discovered that the Germans hadn’t 
been able to proceed beyond our front-line 
trenches. Documents taken from prisoners 
showed that the Germans had planned to 
be nearly thirteen miles behind the Allied 
Front on the second day of the action. 
Those were the days in which was fought 
the Battle of Chateau-Thierry, the turning 
point of the whole war. Alertness helped 
the Allies to withstand the German attack 
and to confuse the Germans so that they 
soon found it necessary to defend them- 
selves against a counterstroke by the En- 
tente which gave them no rest until an 
armistice ended the war itself. 
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These are only a few instances in a great 
number of cases in which Combat Intelli- 
gence showed the resourcefulness of the 
Allies and their adaptability to changing 
situations. 

So expert were the Allied observers that 
they could reduce to a formula the plans of 
the enemy for an offensive. 

One of the fundamentals of Combat In- 
telligence is truth. No preconceived no- 
tions, no patriotic passion or prejudice is 
permitted to stand in the way of facts. 
Thus while the German Government was 
itself deceiving the German people concern- 
ing the valor of American troops the Intel- 
ligence officers of the Germany Army were 
reporting the facts as they saw them. One 
of the most interesting documents of the 
war taken from a captured German officer 
after the Battle of Chateau-Thierry before 
he could send it to headquarters was so 
accurate in its detailed dese ription of the 
American troops opposing the Germans in 
that locality that it has since been used as 
a model in an Intelligence textbook. Not 
only did he set down every military detail 
of equipment, position, time of relief and 
similar data concerning the training and 
experience of the American battalions but 
he added an honest estimate of the fighting 
value of the Yankee troops, thus: 

“The Second American Division may be 
classified as a very good division, perhaps 
even as assault troops. The various attacks 
of both regiments on Belleau Wood were 
carried out with dash and recklessness. The 
moral effect of our firearms did not ma- 
terially check the advance of the infantry. 
The nerves of ihe Americans are still un- 
shaken. . . . 


A Cruel Joke 


The individual soldiers are very good. 
They are healthy, vigorously and physically 
well- de veloped men of ages ranging from 
18 to 28 who at present lack only necessary 
training in order to make them redoubtable 
opponents. The troops are fresh and full of 
straightforward confidence. A remark of 
one of the prisoners is indicative of their 
spirit: ‘We kill or get killed.’” 

The Americans played a cruel joke on the 
Germans. They carefully deleted certain 
military information from the German of- 
ficer’s report and then sent such portions 
as the above out by wireless as news. That 
is how the German General Staff and the 
whole world finally got Lieutenant Von 
Be rg $ report. 


“or 


Ex litor’ s Note—This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Lawrence. The second will appear in an early 
issue 


The Little House 


LITTLE house by Groton grange 
With pine trees all a-row, 
And, far beyond, the purple range 
Bathed in the sunset glow. 
The river crooning all between 
The meadows dark and still; 
The scent of sassafras sweet and keen 


From thickets on the hill. 


So quiet seems the air around, 
So still the little house, 
Only some hushed and furtive sound 
Like scampering of a mouse, 
Or flutt r of a bird 
Against the window sill, 
Or wh is pe r of the poplars stirred 
By winds across the hill. 


Was it along, long year ago 
Or was it yeste rday 

We saw them go with footsteps slow 
Along the flower-set way? 

And in the garden sloping down 
Their last good-by was said; 

One figure wore the khaki brown 
And one the cross of red. 


The litile house by Groton grange 
Content shall stand and wait, 

No matter what the tide of change 
Beyond its garden gate. 

No tremor from a muttering gun 
Disturbs its placid air; 

No lurid haze obscures the sun 
U pon its hilltops fair. 


Symbol of all the world holds best, 
Peace, t, home and love, 

A fter the day's long toil the re st, 
With white stars high above 

The quiet poplars looking down 
When day's warm light has fled— 

For this he wears the khaki brown 
And she the cross of red. 


Mary Lanier Magruder. 


quir 
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Conquering the Earth 
with Triangle B 


S the mighty tractor surges forward, dragging its 

gang ploughs behind it against the tremendous 

strains of the resisting earth, every Triangle B 

forging that has made its grim strength possible says: 
“Rely on me! I shall not fail.” 


Half a century of Billings & Spencer knowledge 
half a century of honest reputation—has made those 
steel forgings stand the strain of earth subdued. 


Without this strength—without this resistant power 
—agriculture on the giant Western scale would be 
impossible. 

Triangle B is again making possible the development 
of a great human achievement. 

Billings & Spencer have for over half a century 
forged the steel bones of the skeleton of industry— 
in war and peace. 

Wherever you see Triangle B—on the crank shaft of 
a war car at the Front—on a drop hammer—on thou- 
sands of great drop forgings all over the world—on hand 
tools made for satisfaction and service—remember that 
mark means “Rely on me. I am made as well as I can 
be made. I shall not fail.” 


* The BILLINGs & SPENCER Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


“The First Commercial 
Drop Forging Plant in America” 


Forgings — Hand Tools — Drop Hammers 
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Leviathan-Anaconda Belting } 
FOR POWER TRANSMISSION, CONVEYING AND ELEVATING 
Does Your Belt Manufacturer | | 


Give a 
Non-Stretch Guarantee? 


HE workman on the machine often knows a good many 





unsuspected facts about belts. It might pay you to talk 
t h ibo t ly | WW 
11 ( } p ibably tell ou me facts ibout the shop costs of 
stretch ar p— how ich time ts lost in curing them, and how 
much belt ut out and thrown away in the course of a year. 
? rhap you innot blame him tor being none too friendly to l 
ly It h h 
You exp * ul bout ny new elt that doe n't tretch. 





Phe facts are that belts do stretch, more than others, anc 
every wot in havin lo with belts knows it 
So that every purchaser and user of a belt wants something more 
th ul omebody’ iV so fo CONVINCE him that stre tch is an unusua 
thing in a belt 
he Main Belting Company, established 37 years, and having In a Machine Shop of one of the 
installed in that time some millions of belts in representative manu Big Railroads 
facturing plant , OWes Its existence and growth largely to Its processes ; 


ha 313" x 6 ply Leviathan cone belt driving 48” 
for preventing stretch in the finished belt. in “1 : : all 

boring mill, which has been on the job almost four 
And when we say that Leviathan-Anaconda pulls more and 


years. Diameter of largest cone 16’; smallest 

! ] . ~ 

Strete ( ( > thar t mr citing > ly Ce ¢ t ding 17? 1; . . —— ,. 

retch han the average belting, we might expect our standing cone 8'5"; distance between centers about 6’; 

to give the statement all the weight necessary. slowest speed of belt 1080’ per minute; highest 
; 


We go further than this, however. speed 2033 « 


} TT Polting Th) ) } - _ y - r ae : 
The Main Belting Co Ipany now places a non stretch guarantee Note absence of frayed edges or breaks of inner 


upon all of ot surface. Leather used previously on cone belts 
It will make a cash refund if any belt has to be cut because of became unfit for service after from one to two 

excessive stretch years’ wear, owing to uneven stretching and the 
his ts the fair way to handle the problem of stretch. edges of the belt rubbing the sides of cones, caus- 
Fair to th nufacturer— because belts must be bought on a ing the belt to become broken along she edges. 

tific ba wcording to the work they actually do—or else Leviathan-Anaconda is used throughout this 

there ts no profit in using them. shop except on planers where we frankly do not 
Fair to the M Belting Company— because it puts a premium recommend it on account of high speeds and small 

ON OUF | y of placing belts only on positions for which the Levia pulleys. 

thar \n Corl ha \W 1 nt ! it I. 
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a week 


What is 
Your Age? 


It doesn’t matter whether 
you are this side of twenty 
or beyond fifty, you can 
make money as a represent- 
ative of this Company. 




















If you want a spare-time 
opportunity, our proposition 
offers you a chance to make 
a dollar an hour. If you 
want a regular salaried job, 
we have one waiting with 
fifty or sixty dollars a week, 
commission, 
the reward 


besides as 


The men on this 
page, and hundreds 
like them, are making 
good with us. Why 
not you too? 


This Winter than 
half a million orders for our 


more 


three publications will be 
placed. You can share in 
this business—and in the 


profits! Whatever your age 
or position, if you want more 
money, let us tell you how 
to make it. 
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THE TAKER-UP 


(Continued from Page 9) 


carrots; and guava jelly out of mushmelon 
rinds, or some such thing. She'd go into 


| towns and rent astoreroom and put up her 


canning outfit, hiring a couple of the lower 
> saree to do the actual work, and invite 
women to bring in their truck of this kind 
and learn regular old rock-bottom economy. 
They'd come, with their stuff that should of 
been fattening shotes, and Genevieve May 
would lecture on how to can it. It looked 


| through the glass like sure-enough human 


| Gap, assemble all her stock there, 


food. 

Then, after she’d got ’em taught, 
she’d say wouldn't it be nice of these ladies 
to let her sell all this canned stuff and give 
the proceeds to the different war charities 
And there wasn’t a woman that didn’t con 
sent readily, having tasted it in the cook 
ing. Nota one of 'em wanted to take home 
these delicacies. It was right noble or 
cautious, or something. And after visiting 
six or eight of these communities Genevieve 
May had quite a stock of these magic deli 
cacies on sale in different stores and was 
looking forward to putting the war firmly 
on its feet —only she couldn’t get many re 
ports of sales from this stock. 

Then she got a dandy idea. She would 
come to the Kulanche County Fair at Red 
give 
of these here demonstrations in economic 
canning, and auction off the whole lot with 
a glad hurrah. She thought mebbe, with 


one 


her influence, she might get Secretary 
Baker, or someone like that, to come out 
and do the auctioning —all under the 


auspices of Mrs. Genevieve May Popper 


whose tireless efforts had done so much to 
| teach the dear old Fatherland its lesson, 
and so on. She now had about three hun 





dred jars and bottles of this stuff after her 
summer’s work, and it looked important 
I got down to the county fair myself 
last year, having some sure-fire blue-ribbon 
stock there, and it was then that I hear G 
H. Stultz talking about this here mother-ir 
law of his, he taking me aside at their } 
night, so his wife, Lucille, wouldn't 


ome 
one 
hear 

“This respected lady is trying to teach 
her grandmother how to suck no 
more, no less,”” he says. “Now she’s com 
ing here to pull something off. You wate! 
her—that’s all I ask. Everything that 
woman touches goes funny. Look how she 
poisoned those innocent people up at that 
hotel. And I’ll bet this canned stuff she’ 
going to sell off will kill even mere taster 
If she only hadn’t come to my town! That 
woman don’t seem to realize that I'm 
cursed with a German name and have to 
miles above suspicion. 
“Suppose she sells off this stuff! I give 
you my word she puts things in it that evena 
professional canning factory wouldn't dare 
And suppose it poisons off a 
best patriots! Do you think a mob will be 
very long blaming me for a hand in it? 
Why, it'll have me, in no time at all, reach 
ing my feet down for something solid that 
has been carefully removed.” 

I tried to cheer the man up, but he wa 
cared stiff. 

‘Mark my words,” he says: ill 
If that woman could go into 


eggs 


be 


to lot of our 


“She'll ] 


a bloomer! 


an innocent hotel kitchen, where every 
care is taken to kee p things right, and poi 
on off twenty-three people till they picked 


at the covers and had relatives wondering 
what might be in their safe-deposit boxe 


think what she’d do in the great unsanitary 
outside, where she can use her imagination! 

‘There’s but one salvation for me; 1 
must have trusted agents in the crowd 


when that stuff is auctioned off, and they 
got to collar every last bottle of it, no matter 


what the cost. I may have to lay aown 
like a pup on the next bond drive, but thi 
is my only hope. For the Lord’s sake 


don’t you go there and start bidding thing 
up, no matter who she gets for auctioneer! 


Don’t you bid—even if Woodrow Wilson 
himself comes out.” 
That’s the impression Genevieve May 


had made on her own daughter’s husband, 
who is a clear-seeing man and a good 
citizen. And it looked like he must secretly 
buy up her output. She not only come to 
town with her canning outfit and her sum- 
mer’s stock of strange preserves, all beau- 
teous in their jars, but she brought with her 
to auction off this stuff a regular French 
flying man with an honorable record. 
She’d met this French officer in the city 
and entertained him at the palatial P opper 
home; and mebbe she’d hypnotized him 


He wasn’t in good shape, anyway. First 
place, he’d been fighting in the air for three 
years and had been wounded in five places 
including the Balkans. Then, like that 
wasn't enough for one man, he’d been sent 
over here to teach our men to tly when they 
got a machine; and over here he'd fell out 
of a cloud one day when hi brake or 
thing went wrong, and this 
pleasant vacation on ¢ 
Genevieve had fastened on him at a 
time when he probably hadn't the 
resistance Frenchmen been showing on the 
West Front. Or, being in a strange country, 
mebbe he didn’t know whe n polite ness to 
Genevieve May Popper would become 
cowardice, Any way, he could 
English well enough; and Genevieve 
brought him to town and made 
First thing she done 
stock of canned goods 


some 
had give him 
a nice rutches 


steely 


mere talk 
May 
a big hit 
was to set up her 
in a section they give 


her in Horticultural Hall. Them three 
hundred bottles took up a lot of room and 
showed up grand between the fancy-worl 
section, consisting of embroideries ofa 
cushions and silk patch quilts, and the art 
section, consisting of hand painting of 
interesting objects by bright pupils in the 
public school. Then she put in her canning 
outfit, with a couple of hired natives to do 
the work while she lectured on the science 


of it and tried to get weak 
to taste things 

Genevieve May had a good time at these 
demonstrations, speaking in tones of ora 
tory and persuasion and encouraging the 
tasters to take a chance ly had 


She certainly 
discovered flavors that 


minded patriot 


ome entirely new 


the best chemists hadn't stumbled on. She 
was proud of this, but a heap —— of 
her French flying man. When she wasn't 
thinking up new infamies with rutabagas 
and watermelon rinds, she’d be showing 


him off to the fair crowds. She give the im 
pression when she paraded him that the 
French Army would of had few flyers if she 
hadn’t stepped into the breach 

And mebbe she wasn't sperate 
fear that some of the Red Gap society buds 


de with 


and matrons would want to stick in wit! 
nursing and attentions for the interesting 

valid! Nothing like that with Genevieve 
May! She kept closer guard on that man 


than he would of got in the worst German 
prison camp. About the only other person 
in town she'd trust him to was Cousin 
Eybert Floud 

Cousin Egbert liked the Frenchman a 
lot at first, and rode him round town to see 
the canning factory and the new water 
works and the Chamber of Commerce and 
Price’s Addition to Red Gap, and so on 
Also, he'd drag him all over the fair 
grounds to look at prize bulls and wind 
mills and pater 0 

Cousin Egbert had refused from the first 


deviltry 


with the vegetal He Vore he 
is Ol i diet ar the doctor wouldn't 
! er for | fe if he even tasted any- 
thing outside Ile was telling me that last 
day ol fair that the woman ought to 
be arrested for carrying on so, Genevieve 
May beit . } th some highly 
artil il} ip made of carrot and 
met! else intmportant vith pure 
egetable dye 

“Yes; and ( ist tried to hand me 
that same old stuff about what her Japa 
nese maid calls he he says to me at thi 
time “She says I could never gue Nhat 
that funny little mite calls her. And I aa; 
, L never could of guessed it if she hadn't 


already tol 


Madam Peach B 


d me; but I says | 


mm, and that Jap maid 


Know it 1s 





ire one funny little mite, thinking up a 
thing Ke that, the Jay inese being a sé 
rious race and not given to aying | sughable 
things.” 

That's Cousin Egbert all over Ile ain't 
a bit like one of them courters of the o 
French courts that you read about in the 
Famous Crime f History 

‘Madam Peach Blossom!” he ays, 
nickering bitterly “Say, ain't them Jap 
got a great sense ol humor! I bet what she 
meant was Madam Lemon Blossom! 

Anyway, Genevieve May trusted her 
flying man to this here brutal cynic when 
she wouldn't of trusted him to any of the 
younger, dancing set. And Cousin Egbert 
pretty near made him late for his great 
engagement to auction off the strange 
preserve It was on this third day of the 


May wa excited 


fair, 


about it 


highly 


and Genevieve 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 


they peel off 






% 


¥ 
NY 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a ¢ allus for two or 


The soreness stops and 











three nights 
shortly the entire corn or callus loosensand 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corms, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not ir- 
ritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 


a corn ache twice. 
Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 
__ The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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Never Failing Exterminator 
No matter how thek rate and mice are 
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She had her stock set up in tiers against 
the wall and looking right imposing in the 
polished glass; and she had a box in front 
where the Frenchman would stand when 
he did the auctioning. 

That hall was hot, let me tell you, with 
the high sun beating down on the thin 
boards. I looked in a minute before the 
crowd come, and it looked like them pre- 
serves had sure had a second cooking, 
standing there day after day. 

And this Cousin Egbert, when he should 
of been leading the Frenchman back to 
Horticultural Hall to the auction block, 
was dragging him elsewhere to see a highly 
exciting sight. So he said He was inno- 
cent enough. He wanted to give that 
Frenchman a good time, he told me after- 
ward. So he tells him something is going 
to take place over at the race track that 
will thrill him to the bone, and come on 
quick and hurry over! 

The Frenchman is still using one crutch 
and the crowd is already surging in that 
direction; but after finding out it ain’t any 
more silos or windmills, he relies on Cousin 
Egbert that it really is exciting, and they 
manage to get through the crowd, though 
it was excited even now and stepped on him 
and pushed him a lot 

Still he was game, all right. I’ve always 
said that. He was about as excited as the 
crowd; and Cousin Egbe rt was, too, I 
guess, by the time they had pushed up to 
the railing. I guess he was wondering what 
Wild Western kind of deviltry he was going 
to see now. Cousin Egbert had told him it 
wasn’t a horse race; but he wouldn't tell 
him what it was, wishing to keep it for a 
glad surprise when the Frenchman would 
see it with his own eyes. 

“Just you wait one minute now!” says 
Cousin Egbert. “‘ You wait one minute and 
I bet you'll be glad you got through that 
rough crowd with me. You'd go through 
ten crowds like that, crutch or no crutch, 
to see what’s going to be here.” 

The poor man was kind of used up, but 
he stands there waiting for the thrill, with 
Cousin Egbe rt beaming on him fondly, like 
a father that’s going in one minute to show 
the little tots what Santa Claus brought 
‘em on the tree. 

Then the Frenchman hears a familiar 
roar and a airplane starts up from the 
lower end of the field inside the track. 

“There!”’ says Cousin Egbert. “‘Now I 
guess you're glad you pushed in here, leg or 
no leg. I knew it would be a dandy sur- 
prise for you. Yes, sir; the committee got 


| a regular airplane to give a thrilling flight 


right here in front of us. You look up in the 
sky there and pretty soon you'll see it just 
as plain, sailing round and round like some 
great bird; and they say this man flying 
it 1s going to loop the loop twice In succes- 
sion. Now I bet you're glad you ¢ ome!” 

Cousin Egbert says right at this minute 
he begun to take a dislike to the French- 
man. After he’d took all that trouble to 
get him there to see something exciting, the 
Frenchman just looked at him kind of sad 
for a long time, and then says he believes 
he’d rather go back some place where he 
can set down and rest his leg. 

Cousin Egbert says he turned out to be 
like the Frenchmen you read about that is 
blasé about everything in the world and 
kind of tired of life, not having the least 
bit of interest in whatever happens. But, 
of course, he was polite to his guest and 
helped push a way back through the 
crowd, with the crowd more excited than 
ever by this time, because the flying ma- 
chine was right up in the air, hundre ds of 
feet off the ground. 

“You'll think I’m a liar,”” he says to me; 
“but it’s the God's truth this Frenchman 
just kept pushing through that crowd and 
didn’t even turn to look up in the air when 
this man was actually risking his life by 
looping the loop twice in succession. He 
never turned his head the least bit.” 

Cousin Egbert says, here he’d been up in 
one himself and knew what flying meant, 
but he probably wouldn't of took the least 
notice if this dare-devil had been killed 
right there before thousands. 
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“T don’t understand he says. “It 
sure wouldn’t be the least use boosting 
for a brighter and busier Red Gap if every- 
body was as cold-blooded as the French.” 
He was right grouchy about the French 
after this. 

Anyway, he got his suffering man back 
to Horticultural Hall somewhat the worse 
for being stepped on by the crowd; in fact, 
the Frenchman is kind of all in when he 
gets to the auction block. He sets right 
down on it, looking white, and Genevieve 
May gets him a glass of water to revive 
him. Pretty soon he says he’s nearly as 
well as ever, but that wasn’t much. 

Now the patriots for the auction begun 
to throng in and Genevieve May is once 
more proud and fluttering. She glances 
fondly at her noble array of jars, with these 
illegitimate preserves shining richly through, 
and she gets the Frenchman on his feet 
and onto the box; and the crowd cheers 
like mad and presses close. I was standing 
close to G. H. Stultz, and he whispers to 
me: 
“My Lord! If there was only some 
means of getting that stock into the Ger- 
man commissary! But I’m told they 
analyze everything. Anyway, I got my 
bidders planted and I'll have to buy up the 
stock if it breaks me.” 

Then the Frenchman begun to talk in a 
very nice way. He said a few words about 
his country—how they had been fighting 
all these years, not knowing whether they 
could win or not, but meaning to fight till 
there wasn’t any fighters left; and how 
grateful France was for the timely aid of 
this great country and for the efforts of 
beautiful ladies like Madam Popper, and 
so on. 

You bet no one laughed, even if he didn’t 
talk such very good English. They didn’t 
even laugh when he said “ beautiful ladies 
like Madam Popper,” though Cousin Eg- 
bert, somewhere off in the crowd, made an 
undignified sound which he pretended was 
coughing. 

The Frenchman then said he would now 
ask for bids for these beautiful table deli- 
cacies, which were not only of rich food 
value but were more priceless than gold and 
jewels because of having been imprisoned 
in the crystal glass by the fair hands of the 
beautiful Madam Popper; and what was 
he offered for six bottles of this unspeakable 
jelly? 

Of course G. H. Stultz would of had ’em 
in no time if the panic hadn’t saved him. 
Yes, sir; right then something terrible and 
unforeseen happened to cause a frightful 
panic. About five of them jars of preserves 
blew up with loud reports. Of course 
everyone’s first thought was that a German 
plot was on to lay Horticultural Hall in 
ruins with dynamite. It sounded such. No 
one thought it was merely these strange 
preserves that had been working overtime 
in that furnace. 

Women screamed and strong men made 
a dash for the door over prostrate bodies. 
And then a lot more explosions took place. 
The firing became general, as the reports 
say. Bottle after bottle shot its dread 
contents into the fray, and many feeble 
persons was tromped on by the mob. 

It wasn’t any joke for a minute. The big 
jars, mostly loaded with preserves, went 
off with heavy reports; then there was 
these smaller bottles, filled with artificial 
ketchup and corked. They went off like 
a battery of light field guns, putting down 
a fierce barrage of ketchup on one and all. 
It was a good demonstration of the real 
thing, all right. I ain’t never needed any- 
one wince that to tell me what war is. 

The crowd was two-thirds out before 
anyone realized just what kind of fright- 
fulness was going on. Then, amid shot and 
shell that would still fly from time to time, 
the bravest, that hadn’t been able to fight 
their way out, stood by and picked up the 
wounded under fire and helped brush their 
clothes off. The groans of the sufferers 
mingled with the hiss of escaping ketchup. 

Genevieve May was in hysterics from the 
minute the first high-powered gun was 
fired. She kept screaming for everyone to 
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keep cool. And at last, when they got some 
kind of order, she went into a perfectly new 
fit because her Frenchman was missing. 
She kept it up till they found the poor man. 
He was found, without his crutch, at the 
far end of the hall, though no one has ever 
yet figgered how he could get there through 
the frenzied mob. He was on a chair, weak 
and trembling, behind a fancy quilt made 
by Grandma Watkins, containing over ten 
thousand pieces of silk. He was greenish 
yellow in color and his heart had gone 
wrong. 

That'll show you this bombardment 
wasn’t any joke. The poor man had been 
exhausted by Cousin Egbert’s well-meant 
efforts to show him something exciting, 
and he was now suffering from sure-enough 
shell shock, which he’d had before in more 
official circumstances. 

He was a brave man; he’d fought like a 
tiger in the trenches, and had later been 
shot down out of the air four times, and was 
covered with wounds and medals* and 
crosses; but this here enfilade at the fair 
hands of the beautiful Madam Popper, 
coming in his weak state, had darn near 
devastated what few nerves the war had 
left him. 

It was a sad moment. Genevieve May 
was again exploding, like her own handi- 
work, which wasn’t through itself yet by 
any means, because a solitary shot would 
come now and then, like the main enemy 
had retreated but was leaving rear guards 
and snipers. Also, people that had had 
exhibits in the art section and the fancy- 
work section was now setting up yells of 
rage over their treasures that had been 
desecrated by the far-flung ketchup. 

But tender hands was leading the 
stricken Frenchman back of the lines to a 
dressing station, and all was pretty near 

calm again, except for G. H. Stultz, who 
was swearing—or words to that effect. 

It really took a good hour to restore 
perfect calm and figure up the losses. They 
was severe. Of course I don’t mean to say 
the whole three hundred bottles of this 
ammunition dump had exploded. Some 
had been put up only a short while and 
hadn't had time to go morbid; and even 
some of the old stuff had remained staunch. 

The mincemeat shrapnel had proved 
fairly destructive, but the turnip marma- 
lade didn’t seem to of developed much 
internal energy. All of them jars of mar- 
malade proved to be what they call “duds.” 
But you bet enough had gone up to make a 
good battle sketch. The ketchup, especial, 
was venomous. 

I met G. H. Stultz as I left the trenches. 
He’d been caught in a machine-gun nest 
of ketchup and had only wiped about half 
of it off his face. He looked like a conta- 
gious dise ase. “Say, look here,”’ he says: 
“you can’t tell me there isn’t a Providence 
ever watching over this world to give some 
of us just what’s coming to us!” That was 
very silly, because I’d never told him any- 
thing of the sort. 

Then I go out into No Man’s Land and 
meet Cousin Egbert by a lemonade stand. 
He was one radiant being. He asked me to 
have a glass of the beverage, and I done so; 
and while I was sipping it he says brightly: 

““Wasn’t that some gorgeous display of 
fireworks? And wasn’t it fine to stand there 
and watch them bottles laugh their heads 
off at this food profiteer?”’ 

I said he ought to be right sorry for 
her— after all the work she’d done. 

““Not me!” he says firmly. ‘She never 
done any work in her life except to boost 
her own social celebrity.” 

Then he took another gulp of his lemon- 
ade and says, very bitter: 

‘Madam Peach Blossom! I wonder 
what that funny little mite of hers will say 
when she sees her to-night? Something 
laughable, I bet—like it would be ‘Madam 
Onion Blossom!’—or something comical, 
just to give her a good laugh after her hard 
day.’ 

Such is Cousin Egbert, and ever will be. 
And Genevieve May, having took up things 
all round the circle, is now back to the 
dance. 
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‘The clean tube 
With handy spreader- 
‘ always there - ready 
“A ‘to mend ‘it. : 
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Hardly a day will pass that you cannot save 





by cither mending or making something with 
4 LePavge’s Glue 
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To Make Umbrellas Serviceable ; ; + dol 
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Starting. Lighting & Ignition 
An Efficiency Aid for Millions 


pedi Lighting ind 
“Cranking” more than a mil 
hon motor cars, 
the dependabl \uto l ile \ 

mi ots i vital, Linn iving and 
etheiency factor in helping Amer 
cans to accomplish the unprec 
dented work ahead of them 

Uncle Sam must lead in the 
work of rebuilding the world. What 
quick transportation did in helping 








to hasten Victory, it 


must do in 


peeding up the task of Reconstruc- 


bon 


need will create 
for 


ne demand 


an increas 


motor cars, both 


passenger and commercial Be- 
cause manufacturers have learned 
the wisdom of using the highest 
quality of starting, lighting and 
ignition systems, the steady de- 
mand for the Auto-Lite has made 


ours the largest company in the 
world devoted exclusively to this 
work. 

lo maintain this superiority and 
continue to deserve the confidence 
of the public and of manufacturers, 
is the responsibility to which we 
are pledged with all our experience 
and vast facilities. 

We are proud that during the 
war, while our factory was giving 


Electric Auto-Lite Corporation 
Head Office and Factory, Toledo, Ohio 


Detroit Sales Office, 1507 Kresge Bldc. 


precedence to Government work, 
the high character of nation-wide 
Auto-Lite service was maintained. 

It is significant that not one- 
half of one percent of the 
number of Auto-Lite Systems in 
use have ever required service at- 
tention. 

See that the next car you buy is 
equipped with the Auto-Lite Sys- 
tem. 
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Four forms of 
Williams’ 


Shaving Soaps 
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Send 20c. in stamps for trial sizes of the four 
forms shown here. Then decide which you 
prefer. Or send 6c. in stamps for any one. 
The J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


After the shave or the bath you will enjoy the 
comforting touch of Williams’ Tale Powder 
Send 4c. for a trial size of the perfume you pre 
fer— Violet, Carnation, English Lilac or Rose. 


Williams 
English Lilac 
Talc Powder 
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This is your old friend Williams’ Shaving 
Soap made into a cream. Its form only is 
changed; its moist, gentle nature remains 
the same. Squeeze it from the tube onto 
your brush, or onto your face, and you 
will instantly recognize the same old-time 
creamy, softening, soothing lather that has 
met every shaving difficulty since 1840. 





